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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sheffield Coke Conference—and After. 


BusINEss enterprise does not consist alone in doing those 
things which produce immediate monetary profits, but in 
doing also those things which progressively stabilize a 
business, and assure its future. We should like those 
words to be borne in mind in connection with the strong 
movement which has been inaugurated to ascertain what 
can be achieved to bring about an improvement in the 
manufacture of gas coke by high-temperature carboniza- 
tion, especially for domestic heating, and to make real 
efforts in the matter. The time is unusually opportune for 
this, in view of the coke position, and the plea for a purer 
atmosphere. People are asking for a better solid smoke- 
less fuel; and the question for the men of the gas industry 
is, “‘Can you give itto them? ’’ There is urgency in the 
matter because of the opportuneness. A singular thing, 
however, is that it is not the technical men of the gas 
industry who are taking a lead in this question, but the 
men of the chemical industry and the chemical engineers; 
and our friends of the coke-oven industry are keeping a 
close watch on what is being said and done, because they 
recognize that, in the market that the displacement of raw 
coal offers, there is room for both themselves and the gas 
industry to meet the demands. In view of these considera- 
tions, we should like to see some definite action taken by 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, who were represented at 
the Sheffield Conference. We have had the Coke Competi- 
tion. The leading papers have been published; and in due 
course extracts will see the light of day from the other 
papers to which awards were made. There have been the 
Leeds and the Sheffield Conferences; and illuminating dis- 
cussions have taken place at them. But what now? Is 
the industry going on in the same old ways—just pro- 
ducing coke, and devoting a lot of energy to finding cus- 
tomers? Or is it going to attempt to produce suitable 
qualities of solid smokeless fuel by the means which are 
available, and, by its virtues, create such a liking for it 
that people will buy it, so causing a diminution in the 
present expenditure of energy on the part of the producers 
of gas coke in finding a market for it? 

The Sheffield Conference was extremely valuable for the 
expressions of opinion and information it produced from 
competent men, and for the publicity that has resulted. 
But in one respect the proceedings have an unfinished ap- 
pearance. Nothing was done definitely to promote effects 
beyond the impressions made upon the minds of the 350 
men (a few ladies were also present) who were there. 
What we should have liked to see would have been 
a recommendation from the Conference that the further 
discussion of the matters before it should be taken up by 
the technical organizations of the coal-carbonizing indus- 
tries, by each convening a special meeting for the pur- 
pose. The interest created must be kept alive—the sub- 
ject requires to be talked about and investigated; and a 
Policy for the improvement of coke quality needs .doption, 
at any rate in the gas industry. The brains of the industry 
will not find the production of means for accomplishing 
this beyond their compass; men are already at work in 
that direction. If necessary, there must be a reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment of our methods preceding the de- 
Posit of coal in the retort-house hoppers. Those methods 








are, if need demands, as subject to change as anything 
else. The industry has had to vary its procedure in car- 
bonization to attain to a higher efficiency. In sulphate 
of ammonia production, chemical and physical charac- 
teristics have been altered to meet the requirements of 
consumers. It has had to dehydrate tar to make it suitable 
for road purposes. It is now standing before a big coke 
problem, and growing competition, without any pro- 
nounced policy for the betterment of its position. There 
is a matter here in which the President of the Institution 
(Mr. C. F. Botley) might move in conjunction with his 
Council; if necessary, convening a special meeting of 
the members of the Institution for a full discussion of the 
technical aspects of the problem. In other words, it is 
imperative that the gas industry should determine pre- 
cisely its situation and the possibilities in relation to the 
provision of a universally suitable solid smokeless fuel. At 
the moment (generally speaking) the gas industry does not 
know where it stands, or at all events there is little evi- 
dence that it does. In this connection, another suggestion 
may be made; and it is that if there is any dearth of 
subject-matter for meetings of District Associations, the 
chief Coke Competition prize papers might be utilized as 
the bases for three discussions—one on the papers in each 
section. 

Turning to the discussion at Sheffield, the most pro- 
minent feature in it was the subject of the blending of 
coking and non-coking coals for the production in high- 
temperature work of a free burning coke. Not a single 
speaker hinted that this was wrong. On the contrary, the 
evidence produced was to the effect that, given coals of 
a fairly moderate ash content, blending supplies the means 
of accomplishing a considerable physical change in coke, 
and of promoting conditions in the retorts which would 
facilitate the penetration of heat, quicker carbonization, 
and a greater throughput in a given unit of time, which, 
in turn, would enable the yield of gas per retort per day 
to compensate for the use of the lower gas-yielding non- 
coking coals. Through this, there is held out to us, on 
the one hand, the capacity for purchasing a larger range 
of coals for use in gas making; and, on the other hand, 
where highly bituminous coals are used, the utilization of 
the plastic substance (which hinders heat perietration at 
the present time) as a binder for the non-coking coals—as 
Prof. Wheeler puts it, what the non-coking coal lacks, the 
bituminous coal will give. This aspect of the matter sup- 
plies a new value to the plastic layer which has hither- 
to caused waste of time in heat penetration, and therefore 
in the employment of retorts to the fullest extent as well 
as a sacrifice of temperature. Through the combination 
of the coking and non-coking coals, we also get, as Evans, 
Lander, and many other workers—including some of the 
contributors to the Coke Competition—have shown, new 
physical characteristics in the coke, which make it easily 
combustible. The Conference furnished excellent evidence 
in these respects, and regarding the necessary procedure 
in blending (particularly in regard to correct proportion- 
ing) from the coke-oven industry, and from those who 
have been experimentally working upon the subject. The 
effect of blending upon throughput was particularly em- 
phasized by those with experience in the coke industry. 
In short, every speaker in the discussion made useful con- 
tribution; and we hope the report which we published last 
week (where it has not already received full consideration) 
will be critically studied in conjunction with the Coke Com- 
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petition papers. We believe with Prof. Cobb that, in re- 
spect of coke, a new vitality has been produced by what 
has been done; and our hope is that it will not be allowed 
to die down, but that lasting good will result. 


Public Service On and Under the Roads. 


In the proceedings at the Public Works, Roads, and 
Transport Congress last weck, there were several matters 
which have perennial interest for both road authorities and 
public utility undertakings; most of the contributions 
being directed to the beneficial purpose of making the best 
possible use of our roadways. <A point, however, that 
strikes us about such discussions at general conferences 
of this character is that, though much that is said may 
impress and have good result in individual cases, they lead 
to nothing of a definite character which can be universally 
applied. The end of each discussion on this occasion left 
everything open, with prior convictions remaining because 
every individual thinks that his opinion is still the right 
one. It would be a good thing if, these matters having 
been subject to open discussion, there was now a round- 
table conference by a small committee constituted of repre- 
sentatives of the organizations of the authorities and the 
industries concerned, with a view to ascertain whether or 
not some joint report and recommendations could be 
arrived at. We are in the position to-day at which modern 
trathic has altogether altered the structural requirements 
of roadways; at the same time modern developments have 
rendered more imposing and important the duties of public 
service utilities to the community. It would therefore 
be an excellent change if road authorities and statutorily 
authorized undertakings would now regard themselves as 
having common interests in doing the best possible for 
the public, and would effect, as far as possible, a co-ordina- 
tion of their interests, instead of (as has been increasingly 
evident of late) the road authorities trying to ride more or 
less roughshod over the public utility concerns. That 
policy can have but one end, defence, and provoke (when 
opportunity arises) counter-attack. A broader outlook is 
required—an outlook which has in it a recognition that 
every public service, whether it be given by the road sur- 
face or under the surface, is part of an indispensable 
system, 

The strained relationships which exist to-day were 
plainly in evidence at the conference; and so far as the 
underground users of roads are concerned, there was 
ample demonstration that—statutory rights and_ service 
to the whole community notwithstanding—the highway 
authorities regard the public service of accommodation 
for traffic as being so supreme that it should dominate all 
else. With all respect we say that that is an attitude which 
cannot be allowed to obtain, and there is no reason why 
it should, as Mr. G. P. Warner Terry so well showed in 
his paper on ‘‘ Public Utility Services in Highways.’’ As 
he pointed out, the highway authorities are not the owners 
of the roads; the various users of the subsoil are there for 
service necessary to the public, and authorized by Parlia- 
ment in the interests of the public; while the highways 
themselves constitute only one branch of public service. 
On the other hand, Mr. Roland Fletcher appears to think 
only in terms of damage to road surfaces, and not in those 
of the damage he would inflict upon the other public ser- 
vices. The right of the road authorities to lordship over 
the other public services is as superficial as are the road 
surfaces themselves, while the subsoil beneath the roads 
is as important to public service as—in the aggregate 
far more so than—the road surface. Yet Mr. Fletcher 
in his paper says he would like to see legislation which 
would strengthen the highway authorities’ position to such 
an extent as to enable them actually to forbid the break- 
ing up of new surfaces for a definite period after their 
laying. Mr. Fletcher’s ambition suggests the view that 
all other public services are conducted by unreasonable 
men, who attack the road surfaces not for some practical 
or needful purpose, but apparently out of pure mischief ; 
and so he would give the road authorities autocratic 
powers against all other public services. Furthermore, 
he desires that all reinstatement work should be done by 
the highway authorities, and the full cost charged-up to 

the various persons or undertakings (some of which, 
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by the way, are heavy ratepayers) responsible for break- 
ing-up the road. There is room for contention there, 
depending largely upon the meaning given to “ reinstate- 
ment,’’ the condition of the roadway immediately preced- 
ing the opening, and the character of the damages inade 
upon the undertakings concerned. We will not dws Il upon 
the matter in this comment, as questions affecting the use 
by statutory undertakings of the subsoil of roads are at the 
mement being dealt with by the recognized organizations 
of public utility undertakings, who will no doubt take due 
notice of Mr. Fletcher’s various recommendations, with 
some of which there will be agreement, while with others 
there will be contention—especially where it is proposed 
that existing rights and privileges shall be made subser- 
vient to new powers for the highway authorities. 

The same inconclusive position is found as a result of, 
the discussion on the joint paper by Messrs. Thomas 
Glover and Arthur E. Collins on ‘‘ The Use of Tar in the 
Construction of Roadways.’’ The paper was in the main 
directed to the proper methods of applying tar to road con- 
struction or to surfaces; but it was quite natural that in 
the proceedings the controversy as to tar and bitumen 
should receive some prominence. On this point the net 
result of the discussion was to leave things much as they 





were. But there was one remark by one of the speakers— 
Mr. Elford—which is suggestive. He urged those in- 


ae 


terested in the coal tar industry ‘‘ to put their energies into 
the laboratory, and produce materials which possess the 
good characteristics of bituminous materials. He is quite 
sure that, given the right material to take the place of 
bitumen, there is not a road engineer in the country who 
would not prefer to use British material rather than any- 
thing which comes from abroad.’’ If that be so, then there 
again we have a suggestion for getting together round 
a table—gas engineers and road engineers—to ascertain 
precisely what it is in this regard the road engineers want. 
Apparently it is something which is outside the Road 
Board specification; but a definite understanding will 
never be reached by open mecting and general discussion. 
Half-a-dozen appointed heads on either side should, in 
private conference, be able to clear the position, and pro- 
duce something positive. If there is anything wrong with 
tar for all the purposes of the road engineer, then let 
them say what it is and definitely what they require; and 
let this be done in consultation, and not at a distance. 
Otherwise matters will drift, and no one will be satis- 
fied. In this regard there are one or two remarks made 
by Sir Henry Maybury which invite attention. He says 
that but for the suicidal tar policy of gas undertakings 
after the war, probably the use of bitumen would not have 
made the strides it has done. The “‘ suicidal policy” 
appears to have been in respect of prices, because Sir 
Henry says ‘‘ prices in those days were pretty high.” 
Thus, it seems, bitumen is a weapon of retaliation, rather 
than the possessor of superior qualities or cost economies 
at current prices. But let us remind Sir Henry that 
the price of coal in those days was also high; and as an 
old gas engineer, he knows that at such times it is im- 
perative to obtain the best prices that secondary products 
will fetch. What matters now, however, is the price of 
tar to-day—not then. Another point which needs correc- 
tion is that, according to the report of his utterances, Sir 
Henry stated that he remembers having ‘‘ an important 
deputation from the tar interests, asking him to issue a 
circular-letter to the local authorities of the country, tell- 
ing them that they shouid not use tar upon the highways, 
but should get anything else, because they wanted all the 
tar that they made for the purpose of briquetting material.”’ 
We suggest to Sir Henry that it was not the ‘‘ tar in- 
terests’’ who formed that deputation, but the South 
Wales briquette manufacturers, and that the tar interests 
were strongly antagonistic to the Road Board advising 
local authorities as suggested. ' 

A session of the Congress was organized by the [nstitu- 
tion of Gas Engineers; and the President (Mr. C. F. 
Botley) presided. Two papers were read and discussed. 
One was by Mr. C. S. Shapley, and dealt with public light- 
ing by gas, with special reference to automatic lighting 
and extinguishing systems. Mr. Shapley is well quali- 
fied to deal with this subject, as, in addition to being 
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Gas Department, he is responsible for the whole of the 
public gas and electric lighting of the city; and right well 
he holds an even balance between the two agents. On 
this occasion, he treated of a subject which has large 
importance for those concerned with the making and the 
use of roadways. Good lighting of the roads and foot- 
paths is as essential—more so in fact from the point of 
view of safety—as good road surfaces; and that good 
lighting requires to be done economically. An important 
means to efficiency and economy is simultaneous lighting 
and extinguishing; and as Mr. Shapley has had large 
experience of three forms of controllers, he was able to 
speak of them at first hand. Of them all, he was able to 
say they are efficient and thoroughly reliable. The paper 
and the excellent discussion which followed should be 
elective in stimulating interest in mechanisms and sys- 
tems which are such valuable aids to the promotion of 
higher standards in public lighting. 

The other paper was by Mr. George Evetts; and this 
was on the subject of the valuation of gas undertakings 
for rating purposes. It gave as concise a view of this in- 
tricate question as the wit of any man could accomplish, 
though in it there may be controversial points in matters 
of detail over which experts are pleased to argue. The 
numerous considerations involved in valuing a gas under- 
taking are not likely to be materially altered when the 
new Rating and Valuation Bill becomes law, except that 
the vital matter of tenant’s interests may be affected, 
although a necessary factor so long as the principle of 
landlord and tenant is followed. There is a warning by 
Mr. Evetts which should be noted, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Government have withdrawn the clauses re- 
lating to ‘* special properties.’’ This withdrawal is only 
a temporary expedient with the view of expediting the 
passage of the measure through Parliament. A separate 
Bill is to be promoted next Spring to deal with special 
properties on similar lines. This being the case, the point 
in question holds good. It is that under the Bill gas 
undertakings can be valued by the Assessment Committee 
or by the Railway Assessment Authority. If by the latter, 
appeal can be made to the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion. There will be no appeal to Quarter Sessions against 
a decision by an Assessment Committee; but appeal must 
be made to the Railway Assessment Authority, and from 
that tribunal to the Railway and Canal Commission as 
before. To this extent the valuation of special properties 
will be diverted to one body. Section 43 of the Bill pre- 
scribed that special properties valued by the Railway 
Assessment Committee are to be valued according to the 
provisions of the special properties section (clauses 36 
to 41), ‘‘ except the provisions relating to the ascertain- 
ment and apportionment of the values of railway under- 
takings.’’ At the end of sub-clause (4) of section 39, 
these words occur : ‘* The authority and any such court [of 
“appeal | shall not have regard solely or primarily to the 
“return to which a tenant is entitled.’’ Fears have been 
expressed that the Railway Assessment Authority may 
adopt the ‘‘ railway principle’’ when dealing with gas- 
works, and regard the tenant’s return as of no import- 
ance. Beyond this, there appears to be little in the Govern- 
ment plans which need disturb the gas industry, in view 
of the vote last week which has exempted machinery from 
rating. But such matters as are important to the indus- 
tty have been investigated by the legal advisers of the 
National Gas Council. To the discussion on Mr. Evetts’ 
Paper, it will be seen that Mr. Arthur Valon made a 
Worthy contribution. 


Modern Gas Practice in America. 


THe bird’s-eye view of American gas practices to-day 
which Mr. G. M. Gill gave the members of the Southern 
Association at their recent jubilee meeting (see ‘‘ Jour- 
NAL,” p. 512) was fascinating in three respects. It told 
us much in concentrated form; it imparted information 
Which has a bearing on our own particular current prob- 
lems; a id, as the President (Mr. P. G. G. Moon) pointed 
out, it bid us get outside our own insularity, and see what 
Others are doing. Mr. Gill has been twice to America 
Mn missions of investigation, with eyes, ears, and note- 
book wide open, and as there are no barriers between pro- 


‘United States. 





fessional gas men of different countries, he found, on both 
journeys, his American confréres as willing to give as he 
was to receive. As a matter of fact, the substance of his 
gleanings in the United States and Canada, as presented 
in the paper, indicates that the gas men of America are 
proud of their performances, which show an excellent 
vitality and power of creation as changes in circumstances 
demand. At one time, when carburetted water gas held 
sway, it looked much as though the science and art of 
manufacturing coal gas for town supply in the United 
States was dying out; but that was only a temporary 
phenomenon which this century has obliterated, and the 
last decade has caused to recede to a far place in 
memory, although carburetted water gas still exceeds 
50 p.ct. of the total gas—coke-oven gas, coal gas, 
natural gas, and oil gas combined—distributed in the 
But equipment of works for coal-gas pro- 
duction on lines to suit present and prospective conditions 
is making great headway, partly because there are omens 
of the oil supplies dwindling, and partly because the 
natural gas supplies are taking the same course, and no 
power on earth can prevent them doing so. One cannot 
extravagantly tap and still possess. Moreover, the capital 
charges involved by natural gas supplies are frequently 
some 50 p.ct. in excess of those involved by manufactured 
gas. There are good reasons, then, why manufactured 
coal gas should again come into its own, and on an un- 
precedented scale and from unprecedented sources—that 
is to say, compared with the carburetted water gas era, 
during which coal-gas manufacture had a more or less 
limited representation. In connection with the factors 
which called for this (shall we say?) remaissance of coal- 
gas manufacture, we get figures presented by Mr. Gill 
which prove that those vague hints of electricity sweeping 
the light, heat, and power fields in the United States are 
merely fairy tales. The consumption of gas in 1923, being 
418,000 million c.ft., evidences a business larger than our 
own by 73 p.ct.; and per head of the population, there 
was an increase in the ten years to 1923 from 7335 c.ft. to 
9550 c.{[t., or 30°2 p.ct. 

Another interesting fact is that the source of gas supply 
which comes next to carburetted water gas in volumetric 
superiority is coke-oven plant, from which the gas is pur- 
chased for town distribution; coal gas plant comes next; 
then natural gas and oil gas. Data showing the actual order 
of contribution to the supply are given in the paper. But 
the point to be noted is that, for the reasons already stated, 
the developments in plant for the manufacture of coal gas 
are going on apace, and, with labour charges a good in- 
centive, largely in two directions—small horizontal ovens 
and continuous vertical retorts; the latter being mostly 
of British types. But where our American friends have 
diverged largely from British carbonizing practice is. in 
the adoption of, the small horizontal ovens—in one example 
referred to by Mr. Gill, they are each capable of carboniz- 
ing 2 tons of coal in twelve hours. From his examination 
of the ovens, he is inclined to the view that they would be 
particularly suitable for carbonizing coal which does not 
coke well enough for ordinary gas-works purposes, but 
which in bulk could be employed successfully. The coke 
shows a tendency to be harder than ordinary horizontal 
retort coke. 

From a study of the paper, it appears that in America 
there has of late years been more advanced co-operation 
between the fuel industries than in this country; and this 
affects one of the main problems with which the gas in- 
dustry at home has to deal to-day. In the gas industry 
of the States, there is the production of a harder form of 
coke, by carbonization in ovens, as well as the lighter 
grade by continuous vertical retorts. The business of the 
gas industry is to meet the requirements of customers, and 
not to expect customers willingly to accept something 
which they do not regard as suitable for their purposes. 
Again, we have already noted from the paper the growth 
of the utilization for town supply of gas from cokc- 
ovens; and in this connection there are these striking 
passages in the paper: ‘‘ The Americans have had the 
‘* good sense to realize that, to work coke-oven plant to 
‘* the best advantage, it is essential to have a good market 
‘* close at hand for the coke, gas, and other bye-products, 
‘‘and have appreciated that it is better to transport the 
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‘raw material than the products derived from it. As a 
‘ consequence, the coke-ovens and steel works have been 
‘* built outside large towns, which find a market for the 
‘surplus gas, coke, and other bye-products not required 
‘*in the steel works.’’ We had in this country in 1924 a 
World Power Conference at which there was a flood of 
talk as to the conservation of coal and the co-ordination 
of the use of fuel; but little movement of a practical nature 
has so far resulted from it. America, it is evident, has 
been working, as well as talking. The ideal of the pro- 
gressive gas engineer in our country is to make the gas- 
works the centre of fuel supply for his statutorily allotted 
territory, as well as to co-operate with cognate industries 
in the mutual realization of maximum economies. But 
the materialization of ideals requires action. Mr. Gill 
gives information as to the care taken in America in the 
cleansing, preparation, and blending of coals for the mak- 
ing in ovens of coke suitable to purpose. The method of 
mixing coals is by belts running at different speeds; and 
by this means there can be any proportioning to produce 
coke of the characteristics desired. The subject of blend- 
ing is now occupying the attention of gas engineers in 
this country, with the view of providing coke which will 
be suitable not only for w ater-boilers, central heating, and 
enclosed stoves, but for that, in the aggregate, huge con- 
sumer the domestic grate—blending in high-temperature 
work being for that purpose the only visible alterna- 
tive to low-temperature coke. We know that not only 
is the subject of coal blending for the purpose of making 
a better structured coke receiving consideration by gas 
engineers, but in areas where metallurgical coke is re- 
quired some gas men are considering afresh the question 
of part of their carbonizing plant being of the oven type. 
To such engineers Mr. Gill advises a trip to America to 
study what is being done there. 

It is patent from the paper that we have much in con- 
nection with both policy and plant that we can learn from 
our friends across the Atlantic, just as they admit that 
there is much they can learn from us. We hear a good 
deal about conditions being different in the two countries. 
They may be; but we see little in connection with the 
divergencies in conditions which affects what should be the 
common policy of adopting those courses which will com- 
ply with needs, and which by co-operation will promote 
inter-industrial economies and service. It is clear from 
the paper that in these respects America has got farther 
along the road than we have; on the other hand, we have 
pushed farther along the road of liberty in respect of the 
production of gas by charging for potenial heat instead of 
gas volume. 

There is much else that is suggestive in Mr. Gill’s paper 
—such as information as to round and deep purifiers, the 
advance in America of tankless holders, the improvements 
in water-gas plant, developments in distribution, the em- 
ployment of trenching machines for main work, and the 
scheme of making each consumer pay his proper propor- 
tion of standing charges for gas supply, and (say) $o’5 per 
1000 ¢c.ft. for any consumption. By such means, the small 
and large consumer alike justly pay their full charges, and 
the lower price per 1000 c.ft. encourages the use of gas 
for all purposes. This part of the paper is worth study 
equal to that which will be given to the technical parts. 


Protection for British Gas Mantles. 


Tue British gas mantle makers will derive gratification 
from the report of the Committee who have been making 
inquiry, in accordance with the terms of the Memorandum 
relating to the Safeguarding of Industries, into their claim 
for the imposition of a duty upon imported mantles. The 
Committee, it is evident, went with scrupulous thorough- 
ness into the matter; and the case and statistics presented 
by the applicants adequately justified the recommendation 
of a duty, which, it is hoped, will have the effect of in- 
creasing employment in the trade, and help the makers, by 
enlarging the demand for their productions, so diminish- 
ing their on-costs and general overhead and administration 
expenses that the buyer of their products will in due season 
share in the advantage. The suggestion of the Committee 


is that a flat rate duty not exceeding 6s. per gross (equiva- 





—__ 


lent to $d. per mantle) would enable the industry, reor. 
ganized and concentrated as it might be, to maintain itself 
in a healthy state. The applicants dante no claim that 
the industry should be regarded as important from the 
employment point of view; but the Committee <o find 
that the industry should be regarded as of substantial im- 
portance by reason of the nature of the article produced, 
We have only to go back to the early days of the war to 
obtain proof of the importance of making the country 
wholly self-reliant in respect of gas mantles, having in 
view the dependence of millions of people in the country 
upon gas and incandescent mantles for their artificial lig ht. 
But that, while recognized, does not appear to be the main 
reason 2s EP influenced the Committee’s decision on this 
point; they apparently place greater weight upon the fact 
that the gas mantle industry is the only serious commercial 
outlet for the compounds of thorium and cerium, and it is 
important that the thorium nitrate industry should not be 
again lost. 

Another question into which the Committee entered is, 
Are the goods being imported in abnormal quantities? The 
answer depends very much upon the angle from which this 
point is examined. If factories and plant are not being 
worked to their maximum capacity and efficiency, owing 
to competition of mantles from abroad, then we should 
say not that the mantles were being imported in ‘‘ ab- 
normal ’’ quantities, but that they were to a degree which 
inflicts harm upon the economic position of the home pro- 
ducers, and therefore upon the users of the British-made 
goods. Interesting data are given in this connection. 
The total sales of mantles for British consumption in 1924 
amounted to 432,096 gross, or 62,221,824. Of these, 
619 p.ct. (or 267,424 gross) were home produced, and 
38'1 p.ct. (or 164,672 gross) were imported. Since 1920, the 
annual figures have, through various causes, varied appre- 
ciably; but no significance can be placed upon the differ- 
ences in view of the factors which are shown in the report 
to have influenced purchases and imports. For example, 
in the first six months of this year, 113,211 gross came 
into the country from abroad, as against 62,866 gross for 
the corresponding period of 1924. When it is seen that 
in 1920 the total sales for British consumption amounted 
to 470,287 gross, of which the British makers produced 
83°4 p.ct., and imports were only 16'6 p.ct., and the figures 
are compared with those for last year (respectively 61'9 
and 381 p.ct.), there is full justification for the Com- 
mittee’s remark that the average importations during the 
years 1921-4 were at a rate which did in fact cause the 
machinery of the British factories to be largely unem- 
ployed—factories and machinery which were developed to 
meet the requirements of the gas-consuming public when 
they stood in the greatest need of British gas mantles. 
Memories and gratitude are sometimes short-lived. It is 
also found by the Committee that there is a substantial 
margin between the price at which foreign mantles art 
sold to the wholesalers in this country, and the figures at 
which similar goods can be profitably manufactured her 
and sold to the wholesalers. Costs and the restricted scope 
of production through foreign competition would account 
largely for the difference. Further reflection of the degra 
dation of conditions for the British makers is found in the 
fact that in 1920 the number of persons they employed was 
3238, as compared with 1707 in 1924. 

All these things go to prove the justness of the Com- 
mittee’s finding that the British mantle industry is cet 
tainly not able in its present state to meet its chief foreign 
competitor on equal terms. Hence the recommend: ition 
for the imposition of the duty. 








A Sign of the Times. 

Under the heading of ‘* Gas Regulation Act Applications 
in last week’s issue (p. 530), it was announced that the _ 
Light and Coke Company are applying to the Board of Trade 
for a revision of their standard price from 11d. to 14d. pet 
therm. ‘The standard was revised downwards in 1923. SIM 
then much has happened in connection with secondar) products 
which has changed the situation; and the 11d. was not " 
figure to which the Company in 1923 considered they We 
entitled. 
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Gas Workers’ Agreements. 

As was announced some time ago, the National Union of 
General Workers decided to take a ballot on the question of 
whether national agreements should be continued through the 
National Joint Industrial Council, or whether district agree- 
ments or individual settlements should be substituted. We then 
predicted that the Union would be favourable to a continuation 
of national agreements. It is learned that, in sending out the 
ballot papers, they strongly recommended members to adhere 
to the national form. It will be a surprise if the members do 
not adopt the suggestion. 


Rating of Machinery. 


The long-debated question of the rating of machinery has 
been set at rest in the House of Commons by the passing of a 
resolution (on a free vote) exempting machinery from rating. 
This was carried by 324 votes to 106, or 3 to 1. The very 
general yiew was that the rating of machinery was antagonis- 
tic to industrial enterprise in equipment, and a clog on the 
sources of production, wages, and profits. 


Sale of Worthless Shares. 


Some time since, in referring to the efforts of certain com- 
pany promoters to obtain capital from shareholders in well- 
established gas undertakings, we suggested that this was a 
matter which might well be considered by the Departmental 
Committee who were appointed to inquire into, and are now 
deliberating upon, the amendment of the Companies Acts. 
There is no question that, in this respect, the law requires 
amending, so as to protect unsuspecting persons from parting 
with their money for worthless securities or for securities at a 
price considerably above their market value. We see that the 
President of the Board of Trade has been interrogated in the 
House of Commons regarding the matter of the circularization 
of the public for the sale of securities which have no ascertain- 
able value; and the question suggested that some promoters 
who are responsible for this nefarious class of business also 
send ‘‘ salesmen ’’ round the country for the purpose of in- 
veigling people to buy. It was admitted by Sir P. Cunliffe- 
Lister that his attention had been drawn to statements in the 
Press relating to these practices. He thought that the warn- 
ings that had been made should influence investors to exercise 
extreme caution before parting with their money. At the same 
time, he promised that the question should be brought to the 
notice of the Departmental Committee, who, he acknowledged, 
have already had some evidence before them bearing on the 
subject. The hope of the gas industry is that the investiga- 
tion will result in the incorporation in any amendment of the 
Companies Acts of power to deal, in the manner deserved, with 
parasites of the unscrupulous order referred to. 


What a Foggy Day Costs. 


The ‘* Manchester Guardian ”’ has been interesting itself in 
tying to ascertain what a foggy day costs the people of the 
city. But, of course, no complete calculation can be made, in 
view of the factors applying to such a question being in the 
main somewhat vague and complex. A fog has a stifling effect 
upon business in all directions ; it has also most unpleasant con- 
sequences in promoting soiling conditions, which, in a big 
population, call for a large expenditure for labour in cleaning 
and renovation, But in two respects a fairly approximate com- 
putation can be made; and they are the additional consumption 
ol gas and electricity, compared with a more or less normal day 
‘ta corresponding period. The inquiry made by our Man- 
chester contemporary shows that on the fog-environed Friday, 
Nov. 20—“* Black Friday ’’ it might be called in that district— 
the quantity of gas consumed in the area supplied by the Cor- 
poration gas undertaking was 31,692,000 c.ft. 
Winter’s day, 
Thus the — 


On a normal 
the consumption would be about 26,000,000 c.ft. 
increase in gas consumption was approximately 
5:992,000 c.{t., which, at 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. (the present net 
Price), works out to about £950. In the case of the Electricity 
Department, the output was 1,544,680 units. A fair average 
on for a normal Friday in October and November is 

1,298,303 units. 
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Nov. 20 shows an increase of 246,377 units. The average price 
per unit received by the Electricity Department is about 13d., 
so that one may say that particularly foggy day cost the city 
at least £1250 in extra electric lighting. Adding this to the 
additional expenditure on gas, it is seen that Manchester will 
have to pay in the aggregate to the two Departments about 
#2200 extra for gas and electricity. 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. S. BarRKER JoHNsoN, Engineer and Manager to the 
Colombo Gas and Water Company, Ltd., Colombo, sailed for 
Ceylon last week, after six months’ furlough in this country. 


Mr. JosepH Rooney, of Londonderry, has been appointed to 
the position of Manager and Secretary of the Drogheda Gas- 
Works. He has been Gas Manager of Roscrea, and later of 
Newbridge, and is one of a family of clever engineers who have 
made their mark in the gas or electrical industries. 


Mr. B. W. Gortnarp, A.M.1.E.E., Electrical Engineer of the 
Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company, who 
has been with the Company since June, 1913, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the Electricity Distribution of 
North Wales and District, Ltd. The Directors have appointed 
Mr. A. V. BarractouGH, A.M.I.M.E. (the Gas and Water 
Engineer), Chief Engineer of the Company; Mr. H. C. 
ALLERTON, Electrical Distribution Engineer; and Mr. A. E. 
WAL_t, Electrical Generating Engineer. 


On Oct. 27 Mr. W. E. T. Hems, Secretary of the Leaming- 
ton Priors Gas Company, was presented with a cheque by the 
Directors, in recognition of his fifty years’ service with the 
Company, which he completed on that date. A presentation 
by the employees was made to Mr. Hems on Friday, Nov. 20; 
this taking the form of a gold watch and chain. 


At a ineeting of the staff and employees of the Greenock Gas 
Department held on Nov. 24. Mr. Noet S. Situ, District 
Superintendent, was the recipient of a silver tea and coffee ser- 
vice, together with an umbrella for Mrs. Smith, the gift of the 
employees of the Department, on the occasion of his relinquish- 
ing the post to take up a similar appointment with the Luton 
Gas Company. 

In the Institution of Civil Engineers’ examinations for 
Associate Members held last October, Mr. Criive CLEMENT 
CUNNOLD, son of Mr. C. A. Cunnold, of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, passed the first part (Class A). He is a student 
member of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and has just com- 
pleted his articles with Mr. A. A. Johnston, of the Brentford 
Gas Company. 


in, 


OBITUARY. 


We are sorry to have to announce the death, on the 25th ult., 
after a long illness, of Mr. RicHARD SANDELL, who had been 
for a great number of years Secretary of the Lea Bridge Dis- 
trict Gas Company. It was at the meeting of the Company in 
February, 1924, that the Chairman (Mr. A. M. Paddon) an- 
nounced, to the regret of all, that Mr. Sandell could no longer 
carry on his duties. He had been with the Company for 56 
years, and for 42 years had acted as Secretary. It would, added 
Mr. Paddon, be impossible for any undertaking to have had a 
more devoted or more efficient servant than Mr. Sandell. 
During all these years he had shown an almost affectionate 
interest in everything that appertained to the Company’s wel- 
fare. There was a presentation by the works and clerical stafl 
to Mr. Sandell in 1921, to commemorate his life-long servic 
with the Company. 





The death has taken place at Ashbourne of Mr. Joun Lister, 
who for many years was one of the Directors of the Ashbourne 
Gas Company, and was Chairman when the Urban District 
Council acquired the undertaking in 1913. 


The death has occurred at Ellesmere of Mr. W. IH. Carper, 
of Tipton, who had long been associated with the iron and steel 
industries. He became Secretary of the South Staffordshire 
Iron and Steel Works Managers when there arose the demand 
for a closer association between the practical and theoretical 
sides of the industry; and it was a good deal due to his 
organization that the Institute (it is now known as the Staf- 
fordshire Iron and Steel Institute) became so influential. Mr. 
Carder was connected with the South Staffordshire Mond Gas 
Company from the earliest days of the introduction of the gas 
into the Black Country. He was Secretary to the Company, and 
lived to see it grow to a very large undertaking, of which he 
became a Director. 








‘* A Land of Far Distances.’’—This is the title of a new book 
by William Stanford, Secretary of the Newport (Mon.) Gas 
Company, published by H. R. Allenson, Ltd. ; price 6s. net. It 
is a fine companion volume to ‘‘ The Strength of the Hills.”’ 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


PERIODICALLY, the electricity supply industry revives old pro- 
posals for stimulating the domestic consumption of electricity. 
At one time it is the question of tariffs, which, on every de- 
parture from the flat rate, simply con- 
found the consumers. At another time, 
it is electric slot meters which attract. 
Regarding them, a report by the Electrical Engineer of West 
Hartlepool (Mr. J. H. Parker) states: ‘‘ The slot meter is a 
very unsatisfactory meter. It costs twice as much as an 
ordinary meter, and is expensive to maintain.’? On other occa- 
sions, it is assisted wiring and hire purchase which engage 
consideration ; and both these are once more very much to the 
fore in the electrical papers. Both methods are regarded as 
absolutely necessary to the progress of domestic electrification. 
There seems, however, to be little hope of reducing the costs of 
wiring, unless it be by degrading installation much below the 
standards set by the regulations of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, to which regulations the Fire Insurance Offices 
have subscribed. This being the position, the electrical industry 
sees very little prospect of gathering in new consumers in good 
numbers unless in some way they are assisted in respect of the 
initial cost of wiring and equipping their houses. So much is 
this the case that one electrical writer says there has been, in 
many places in the country, a remarkable revival of the assisted 
wiring idea; and he predicts that the next six months will see 
a greater flood of such schemes, as well as hire-purchase facili- 
ties for cooking and heating apparatus. 


Assisted Wiring. 


An example of assisted wiring comes 
from Sunderland. It applies to instal- 
lations in houses of three to six rooms; 
and it has been adopted in connection 
with a street-lighting programme for the whole of the streets 
in the borough. It is estimated that the cost of wiring will 
range from 4,5 14s. 7d. for a three-roomed house to 4,9 16s. 2d. 
for a six-roomed house; and the owner or tenant is to have the 
option of purchasing the installation at any time. The charge 
to the tenants for the hire and maintenance of the installation 
is 1s. 6d. weekly for summer quarters, and 2s. weekly for the 
winter quarters, with electricity charged at the rate of $d. per 
kKW.-H. The Town Council are prepared initially to spend on 
this work £8000. The is. 6d. and 2s. includes something more 
than hire and maintenance; it is equivalent to the fixed charge 
in a two-part tariff. The weekly payments amount to 44 IIs. 
per annum; and, if we assume that in a six-roomed house the 
tenant uses for lighting 200 units a year at #d., this would make 
an additional payment of 12s. 6d. The two sums amount to 
45 38. od. Supposing interest, sinking fund, and maintenance 
require 20 p.ct. on the expenditure of 49 16s. 2d., this would 
be 4,1 19s. 3d. a year. Deducting this from the £)5 3s. 6d.— 
the total revenue in our illustration—there remains 4,3 4s. 3d. 
Dividing this by the 200 units, we yet 3°85d. as the revenue per 
unit consumed. In the *‘ Electrician Annual Tables of Elec- 
tricity Undertakings for 1925,’’ we see that the flat lighting rate 
at Sunderland was 63d. per unit, or 4d. net. If 20 p.ct. for 
interest, sinking fund, and maintenance is correct, then the 
question arises as to whether the consumers in this assisted 
wiring scheme are not, in their circumstances, receiving pre- 
ferential consideration in respect of the payment for current 
used. It is frequently found, on examining the details of the 
charges involved in these schemes, that they do not, with a fair 
allocation of all costs, justify the description of a profitable 
venture. 


An Example of 
Assisted Wiring. 


On investigating this matter of the 
charges for assisted wiring and hiring 
facilities generally, we are led to the 
view that the writer of ‘‘ Cooking and 
Heating Notes’ in the *‘ Electrical Times ’’ is correct in the 
indication he recently made in an article that gas competition, 
rather than sound financial principles, shapes policy in connec- 
tion with these matters. Dealing with the subject of hiring and 
installation facilities for cookers, he states: ‘‘ The fundamental 
fact that must always be kept in mind, when considering 
schemes for the development of the cooker business, is gas 
competition. For this reason, it is necessary to offer electric 
cookers to the general public at terms and on conditions no less 
favourable than those existing in the case of gas apparatus.” 
He recognizes that it may not always be possible completely to 
achieve this; but he holds that it ‘* represents the guiding prin- 
ciple on which cooker hiring and installation facilities should be 
based.”? The wide variations that exist in the electrical industry 
in respect of hiring facilities for domestic apparatus are pointed 
out by him. One extreme, he asserts, is represented by hiring 
charges fixed sufficiently high to cover interest on the cost of 
the cooker, depreciation, and maintenance; the user, in addi- 
tion, being left to bear the full wiring and installation charges. 
The other extreme is the supply and installation of cookers free 
of cost to the consumer, with either a specified number of units 
to be consumed per quarter, or a slightly higher flat rate to re- 
coup the undertaking for capital expenditure and maintenance 


Gas Competition 
Shapes Policy. 
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are offered—insufficient (it is admitted by the writer) completely 
to cover interest, depreciation, and maintenance—and free jp. 
stallation and wiring up to a reasonable limit included. Sup. 
plementing his recommendation (without any consideration of 
a sound financial policy being pursued) that the actu:l hire 
charges should be fixed competitive with existing rates for gas 
cookers, the writer would commit the electricity undertaking to 
a policy of wiring an installation free of all cost to the con- 
sumer, with the simple condition attached that a limit should 
be fixed to the length of run supplied free as a safeguard against 
abnormal conditions of installation. We should not be inclined 
to trust that writer with the management of a cominercial 
enterprise. The result of his recommendations would certainly 
bear heavily on the consumers as a whole, as the expenditure 
would have to be a charge on the general revenue of the under- 
taking. 

Hire purchase of apparatus is another 
revival. It is being talked about at 
meetings, and is the subject of recom. 
mendations to the administrative bodies 
in many places, and is here and there being adopted. Some 
look upon it as a clever innovation, and not as an ancient 
trading expedient. The fact is that the novelty of the practice 
among the public wore off long ago. Electricity undertakings 
find,.as other people have done, that such practices are useful; 
but application in their cases possesses the unfavourable points 
that their goods are already dear, and it is necessary under hire 
purchase to charge more. They have also the reputation of un- 
reliability, and of needing considerable care—despite the testi- 
monials which are published, and which could be easily 
countered if the gas industry chose to publish letters received 
from users of electric appliances who have sought to have gas 
apparatus re-installed, and have had the gratification of wel- 
coming again their old friends. In ‘‘ Electrical Industries,” an 
article on the subject by Peter Power—a most appropriate name 
—points to the unwillingness of the customers now wanted by 
electricity to face the initial outlay, which, of course, requires 
hard cash. He looks to hire purchase to supply the alternative. As 
it is, he says, everything imaginable, except electric fittings, can 
be obtained for so much down and the balance later on. The bulk 
of the people, however, even with hire-purchase on offer, will 
only have essentials, and electric cookers, fires, and water- 
heaters are not essentials, while more economical means with a 
larger range of utility are obtainable. But Peter Power is of 
opinion that it is likely that the hire-purchase business in elec- 
tric wiring and fittings will fall into the hands of a few large 
enterprising firms, inasmuch as local contractors cannot afford 
the necessary capital for this kind of business. Peter Power 
evidently is not keen on the large enterprising firms getting the 
business into their hands. He would rather see the manufac- 
turers of electric appliances tackle the job, and the local con- 
tractors act as their agents. His experience of the electricity 
supply authorities who run a hire-purchase branch is that they 
do not exactly welcome or canvass consumers who are pre- 
pared to take advantage of hire-purchase terms; and the terms 
they allow are hedged round with restrictions and bound by red 
tape. Now let us try to visualize what would happen if the 
manufacturers and local contractors came to an arrangement to 
carry-on a hiré-purchase business. In the first place, we doubt 
whether the manufacturers in the electricity industry would be 
prepared to find the capital for such business, repayment of 
which would be outstanding for a long period; and therefore 
good interest would have to be obtained. It would also add 
largely to their establishment charges. The manufacturers are 
not in the position of the local electricity supply undertaking, 
who should be reaping profit continually from the date of the 
installation of an appliance. There would not be the same 
security for the manufacturers working through contractors as 
through a statutorily empowered electricity supply cuncern. 
The contractors already grumble bitterly over the lean terms 
allowed them by the manufacturers on the outright sale of appli- 
ances; what the terms would be like when the rival manufac- 
turers started competing for hire-purchase business we dare not 
think. Yet the contractors would not care to act as collectors of 
the hire-purchase payments unless the manufacturers made ‘t 
worth their while. The manufacturers themselves could not keep 
adequate control, not having shops or offices in every city and 
town from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. From all points of 
consideration, we are satisfied that such business can only be 
carried on by centralized organization such as an electricity un 
dertaking, which possesses the necessary facilities for following 
it up from installation to the completion of the purcha: 


Manufacturers and 
Hire Purchase. 


A much better plan by which electrical 
contractors can take part in the de velop- 
ment of the domestic day load is in con 
junction with the electricity supply u™ 
dertaking. In the first paragraph of the ‘ Memoranda this 
week, reference is made to a statement by Mr. J. H. —_ 
of West Hartlepool, regarding the character of the electric . 
meter. Mr. Parker was formerly Chief Assistant 10 y, - 
Croydon Electricity Department, and has only been in V = 
Hartlepool two or three months. One of his first acts has bee 


A Better 
Combination. 





costs. In the majority of cases, however, moderate hire terms 


to report on the question of securing, through the domestic 
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tariff of the Department (which he thinks a particularly attrac- 
tive one), additional day consumption of electricity. Through 
the Chairman of the Committee, a meeting was arranged be- 
tween Mr. Parker and the local contractors to discuss means of 
co-operating in this work. The proposals which were agreed 
commit the contractors to co-operate with the Department in 
developing the domestic load, and to place at the disposal of Mr. 
Parker the necessary assistance required from time to time for 
the work. On the other hand, the Corporation will purchase 
all the apparatus they wish to sell, hire-purchase, hire, or lend 
for propaganda purposes. On sales, except to Corporation De- 
partments, a trade discount will be credited to the contractors. 
On all hire purchases, the trade discount (less § p.ct. per annum) 
will also be credited to the contractors. But there will be no 
allowance on apparatus which is let on hire. Among the pro- 
sals for joint working are : (1) Lending 200 electric irons sys- 
tematically to all consumers who have not one, with a view to 
purchase or hire-purchase after a fair trial; (2) lending a 
limited number of bowl fires to likely consumers as propaganda 
for electric heating with a view to the sale or hire-purchase of 
radiators ; (3) giving assistance to contractors to canvass on the 
route of cables all houses that are not yet using electricity ; 
and (4) lending a limited number of time-switches for short 
periods to leading shops to encourage window lighting after 
shop hours. Mr. Parker states that during the last six months 
there has been on the North-East Coast a great revival of 
interest in assisted wiring, and many towns are finding it 
popular and profitable. He finds that an ordinary house, re- 
quiring from eight to ten lights, can now be wired (complete 
with lamps and plain, but neat, fittings) for from £8 to £ro. 
Assisted wiring, he says, could be carried out by the local con- 
tractors at schedule rates under his supervision; and if the hire- 
purchase is fixed at 5s. per week, the installation will be paid 
for in from seven to ten months. He suggested that he should 
be authorized to proceed with a trial of not more than a hundred 
houses or shops; the cost of no installation to exceed £10. His 
recommendations have been adopted. Subsequent to their sub- 
mission to his Committee and the Town Council, the follow- 
ing schedule for hire-purchase of installations was drawn up: 
Number of 


Total Price for Approximate Period 


Lights in Complete for Payment at 
Installation. Installation. 5s. per Week. 
Ce boa Soe, s o ee oe 6 months. 
. 5 a. «= «--e\e | 5.) eee oe 7 + 
Sse «. « ofa CREO ae 8 es 
iw «a + sp oe Se SS ee 9 PA 
10. « «ttesa soe. cgeere: © ein * 
m5 . « Bee, 6.0 oe -m a 


Hall lights will be controlled by two switches—one upstairs and one 
downstairs. Each plug point for heating will count as one light. 
The work will be carried out by the local electrical contractors to the 
specification of the borough electrical engineer, and will be inspected 
and tested by the staff of the electricity department and guaranteed 
against defective material and workmanship for a period of twelve 
months. 


<i 
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EVENING STAR LODGE, No. 1719. 


The election meeting of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, 
was held last Wednesday in the Grand Templé of Freemasons’ 
Hall, Great Queen Street, London. 

W. Bro. Hermann L. Sheppard was in his place as W.M. ; 
W. Bro. A. C. Beal, P.M., occupied the position of S.W., 
owing to the absence through indisposition of Bro. A. H. 
Henry, S.W.;.and Bro. Frederick G. Cockey carried out the 
duties of his office as J.W. 

The usual preliminary business having been disposed of, two 
candidates—Bro. Wilfred B. Claridge and Bro. James W. 
Swan—were duly elevated to the degree of M.M. by W. Bro. 
Sheppard. 2 

The election of W.M. and of Treasurer for the year 1926-27 
resulted in the unanimous return of Bro. A. H. Henry, S.W., 
for the former office, and of W. Bro. Arthur E. Croager, P.M., 
P.P.G.D., Kent, for the latter, in succession to W. Bro. E. G. 
Smithar'], P.M., P.P.G. Treas., Norfolk, who retires after two 
years’ occupancy of the post. 

At the dinner: which followed in the Connaught Rooms, the 
W.M. occupied the chair. 

The Loyal Toast was on this occasion silently honoured, as an 
affection: te tribute to the memory of Queen Alexandra, and in 
testimony of sympathy with members of the Royal Family in 
their bereavement. 

Following the usual Lodge toasts, that of ‘‘ The Master 





Elect ’ vas proposed from the Chair, and was very heartily 
received; hopes being expressed that Bro. Henry’s health 
Would speedily be restored, 


The health of ‘* The Visiting Brethren ’’ was pledged at the 


call of \V. Bro. Arthur E. Broadberry, P.M., L.R., response 

eing pectively made by W. Bro. Robt. G. Shadbolt, 

P.P.G.D., West Lanes., and P.P.G.W., Lincs.; W. Bro. 

paleri H. Sheppard, P.P.D.G.Dir.Cer., Hants; W. Bro. 
i 


: ers, P.P.A.G.Dir.Cer., West Lancs., representing the 
Northern Star Lodge, No. 3053; and W. Bro. H. Heys, P.M.., 
L.R., Wimbledon Lodge, No. 3160. 

€ contents of the charity box were sent to St. Dunstan’s 
Home for blinded sailors and soldiers. 





FLOW OF GAS IN PIPES. 


By SrerHen Lacey, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

The fundamental theoretical treatment of flow of gas in 
Pipes, involving as it does an understanding of all the physical 
properties of gases, can be made to afford an excellent training 
for students of gas engineering and supply, besides enabling 
gas engineers to solve with accuracy distribution problems 
that arise in practice. But the theoretical considerations are 
inevitably complex, and it therefore behoves those who have 
made a study of the subject, and wish to impart their know- 
ledge to others, to explain the matter in the simplest way 
possible, and to relate their own contribution to what has 
already been published in the technical journals. For these 
reasons I regret that Mr. Gadd did not base his interesting 
article published in your issue for Sept. 16 upon the work 
already done in the same field; and in the hope of showing 
students of the subject that it is not so impossibly abstruse as 
it looks at first sight, I propose to recapitulate some of the 
arguments in my paper presented to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers at the Belfast Meeting in 1923. 

In that paper I attempted to clarify the state of confusion 
created by the development of an endless succession of em- 
pirical formule, each made to fit a particular set of experi- 
mental data, by showing how relatively simple the treatment 
of the whole problem becomes when viewed in the light of the 
work of Dr. Stanton and Prof. Pannell, to which Mr. Gadd 
has referred. 

I described the phenomena of streamline flow and turbulent 
flow, and showed how the critical velocity, at which the one 
type of flow gives place to the other, is determined. I demon- 
strated that no serious difficulties’ arise in connection with 
streamline flow, and gave formulz and graphs by the aid of 
which flows in pipes below the critical velocity can be accurately 
determined. 

The following fundamental formula for turbulent flow was 
given: 

i D. P,—P, 
2g 4L W 


where { = coefficient of friction, 
v = mean velocity of gas, 
g = acceleration of gravity, 
D = diameter of pipe, 
L = length of pipe, 
W = density of gas, 
(P,—Pe2)= pressure drop in length of pipe, after correetion for 


difference in elevation. 


It was explained how all the difficulties in connection with 
solving flow problems arise out of the fact that the coefficient 
of friction §£ is not a true constant, but varies with the 
diameter of the pipe, with the density, velocity, and viscosity 
of the gas, and with the degree of roughness of the interna! 
surface of the pipe. 

From the fundamental formula (1) were developed the 
following formulz in the gas units I adopted—viz. : 


O = 188 ha* 

sSL 

the low-pressure formula to suit conditions where the ‘xaria- 
tion in density of the gas in the length of the pipe is negligible, 


and 
Q = a675q/ 4. pi’ — pi , s- «© weal 


the high-pressure formula (known as Unwin’s) to suit condi- 
tions where the change in density is considerable, and must be 
taken into account. 

Pole’s formula was shown to be directly derivable from 
¢ is given the value 00065; and I defined the limits 





(2) when § 
within which this formula can be safely used in practice. In 
low-pressure distribution, the gas engineer generally uses a 
flow formula for calculating the carrying capacity of trunk 
mains of diameters varying from 12 in. to 24 in.; and for such 
conditions Pole’s formula is as accurate as need be for all 
practical purposes. 

When dealing with conditions of turbulent flow where Pole’s 
formula is inapplicable, it is necessary to return to the funda 
mental formulz (2) or (3), using the value of ¢ appropriate to 
the particular circumstances of each case. 

I explained how Dr. Stanton’s work enables the appropriate 
value of ¢ to be determined for any particular set of condi- 


WvD 


tions. ¢ was shown to be a function of (where =the 


coefficient of viscosity); and I published graphs (see figs. 3 to 
6 in my paper) which enables ¢ to be readily evaluated. 
Though the semi-graphical way of evaluating ¢ was chosen 
because it appeared to be the more easily workable, there is the 
alternative of devising a flow formula in which ¢ is expresseti 


in terms of WeD Dr. C. H. Lees has done this, and it is 


° 
interesting to show how his formula, quoted by Mr. Gadd, 
compares with the fundamental formula above. 
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Figure 6. 
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By transposition and change of symbols, Dr. Lees’ formula* 
can be expressed as follows: 


: weD)\"*7 2D ?P, — P, 
{eoox8 + o1153(“°) le Ww 
from which it will be seen by comparison with the fundamental 

formula (1) that 


¢ = 00018 + 0°153 ( 


» « 





™) ee 


The significance and limitations of equation (5) can best be 
shown by reference to fig. 6 (reproduced below), from my 
paper ‘‘ Flow of Gas in Pipes.” 


Abscissae on this graph represent values of 


oe 


WeD and ordi- 


n 
nates values of ¢. The two dotted curves represent the limits 
within which fell all points plotted from the results of Dr. 
Stanton’s experiments on flow of water and air in commercially 
smooth drawn-brass pipes of various diameters. 
Dr. Lees’ formula for ¢ is the equation corresponding as 


nearly as possible to the mean of these two curves, for values of 
WvD 
——- =about 4000 and upwards. 

n 


WvD 


For example, when = 100,000, 


the value of ¢ from 


n 

Stanton’s curve is seen to be about 0°0043; and about the 

same value of ¢ would be obtained by calculation from Dr. 

Lees’ formula (5). ; 
Now the value of ¢ 


corresponding to a particular value of 
WvD 


varies with the degree of roughness of the pipe—e.g., 
7 
it will be seen from fig. 6 that for old cast-iron mains ¢ is 


above o'006 when WvD 


n 
very smooth pipes. Therefore it follows that Dr. Lees’ flow | 


formula can only be properly used for the determination of 
flow in pipes of the same relative roughness as those with 
which Dr. Stanton experimented. 

It may be found useful if I compare the semi-graphical 
method I have adopted for evaluating ¢ with Dr. Lees’ com- 
pletely mathematical method, by giving a concrete example. 

In gas practice the necessity for forsaking Pole’s formula 
arises when dealing with problems of long-distance gas trans- 
mission. In such circumstances relatively high initial pressures 
become economical, and the consequent variation in density of 
the gas along the main makes it necessary to use the high 
pressure formula (3). Assume that it is proposed to transmit 
1,000,000 ¢.ft. of gas per hour a distance of 500,000 ft. (about 


* Dr, Lees’ symbol V represents the kinematical viscosity = wy 


=100,000, as compared with o'’004 for | 


7 


100 miles), and that it is required to find the initial pressures 
corresponding to pipes of various diameters. 


Suppose diameter of main = 18 in. 
Specific gravity of gas = 0°5 
Viscosity = 0000136 


Assume also that the temperature of the gas is constant at 60° 
Fahr. throughout the length of the main. 


The first step is to calculate the value of WeD from the 
” 


formula 
Wed 0°00481 SQ 
i] nd 
= 1,000,000 nearly. 





(Alternatively the value of = can be found without calcula- 


n 
tion by reference to the first diagram on plate 4.) 

The appropriate value of { can now be found by reference to 
fig. 6. It will be seen that a vertical line through nando 10" 
cuts the Stanton curve extended at a value of ¢ equal to 
about 0003. This value should only be used where very smooth 
pipes were employed, and no considerable roughening by corro- 
sion was anticipated. : ; 

Suppose that in the concrete case under consideration it is 
thought desirable to allow for some bends and roughening ol 
the internal surface of pipe in use, and ¢ is taken to be 0005, 
the value of (p:2 — po?) can then be calculated from equation (3) 


Q = 2675a/# , br! — be 

a oe a ae 
or, alternatively, from graphs on plate 4. If po = pa pi the 
initial pressure will be found to be 142 lbs. per sq. in. 

If Dr. Lees’ method were used, would have to be calcu- 
lated from the expression 

x Oras 

¢ = 00018 + 0°153 (~2P) 
and the value so obtained would be 00030, corresponding to 
the Stanton curve for smooth pipes. Thereafter the method 
of calculating initial pressure would be the same as above 
described—using the high-pressure formula (3). 

I claim for the method I advocate that it has the great ad- 
vantage of keeping continually in view the fact that the 
accuracy of flow prediction in any particular circumstances 
depends solely on the accuracy with which the coefficient ot 
friction £ can be evaluated. Lag 

Unwin’s formula (3) can be used with mathematical certainty 
provided we have the means of determining the true value . 
the coefficient of friction ¢ applicable to the circumstances ©! 
the particular problem under consideration. 


————— 





— 





Mechanical World Year Book. 


The 1926 Edition of this valuable little volume has just been 


published. New features introduced include a section on the 
‘* uniflow ’? engine, in which will be found concise notes and 


data relating to a type of steam engine which is finding increas- 
ing favour. An important new section, “ Notes on Grinding,” 
deals with this subject in detail, and includes many tables and 
much data concerning grinding allowances, information on 
various abrasives, &c. 


A further addition deals with forced and | 


shrinkage fits, and another with chains and ropes for lifting. 
Some of the permanent sections have been partly rewritten, 
while others have been revised where necessary. The book 1s 
published by Emmott & Co., Ltd., No. 65, King Street, Man- 
chester ; price 1s. 6d. net. 


—— 


Will.—Mr. Herbert Unwin, late Chairman of the Poole” 
and District Gas Company, left unsettled property of the gros° 
value of £401,942, with net personalty £344,560. 
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THE “ FAIRWEATHER ” RECORDING CALORI- 
METER AS AN OFFICIAL INSTRUMENT. 


By F. E. Mitts, B.Sc., A.M.1‘\Chem.E., Chief Chemist to the 
Brentford Gas Company. 

As readers of the ‘* JourNaL ’’ are aware, the ‘* Fairweather ”’ 
recording calorimeter was invented in 1920 by the late Mr. 
|. H. Fairweather, primarily as an instrument to comply with 
the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act—i.e., as an official 
recording calorimeter. Unfortunately, when the first instru- 
ment was delivered, Mr. Fairweather was suffering ill-health. 
Most of the preliminary trials had to be performed in his 
absence, and the instrument was still in the experimental stage 
at the time of his death early in 1921, so that he was unable to 
see the completion of his idea working satisfactorily. The 
wri carried on his work at Brentford, however, with the 
assistance of ‘Mr. S. Withvcombe and the makers, with suffi- 
cient success to warrant a trial of the instrument as an official 
recorder at Brentford in 1922. Research work has been con- 
tinued; and after more than three years’ trial, the Gas Referees 
have now issued a new Prescription relating to the Brentford 
Gas Company, embodying the experience gained. 

While the recorder has an even greater use to the engineer as 
a control instrument, enabling him to maintain the declared 
value more uniformly, and to trace troubles more rapidly, the 
bject of ‘this article is to give a description of its present official 
use at Brentford, particularly ‘with reference to the precautions 
given by the Gas Referees against the Gas Company being un- 
fairly penalized by possible inaccuracies of the recorder. 

In the first place, there are three official recorders in use; one 
at Brentford, and one each on the two mains taking gas from 
Southall, all being in separate locked partitioned spaces, to 
which the Gas Examiner only has the keys. It is arranged, 
however, that the current portion of the chart and the previous 
week’s chart are exposed to view, all others being handed over 
to the Gas Company. In this way, the Engineer is informed 
both of his calorific value at any time and his average to date. 























The effect of this is soon shown in his quarterly averages. For 
instance : 
Declared Value — 599 B.Th.U. 
Southall. 
1925. Brentford. Average. 
| 
(A) } (B) 
June quarter ‘ 500°4 502°5 | 503°2 5018 
September quarter 500°2 500°6 | 500 6 500 4 
Six months . 500°3 501°5 | 501°9 501‘! 
} 
The advantage of being able to keep the calorific value con- 


stant and down to the declared value will be obvious. Further, 
the possibility of trouble on the score of deficiency of 5 p.ct. for 
two hours becomes much more remote, as the recorder indicates 
the drop in calorific value before the 5 p.ct. margin is reached, 
giving time for rectification. 

The recorders are first erected and set going by the Gas Com- 
pany, and handed over to the Gas examiner in working order. 
The latter then merely makes verifying tests, computes the 

ious averages, and makes small adjustments. Extensive 

jjustments and repairs (if necessary) are done by the Gas 
Company or the makers. 

Verifving tests are made twice a week, and consist merely in 
making a test (in accordance with the General Notification of 
the Gas Referees, slightly modified to allow for the fact that 
the air for combustion is saturated with water vapour) on the 
calorimeter portion and comparing this with the reading of the 
chart at the ‘time. This jis possible since the instrument is a 
recording Boys’ calorimeter. The readings are so amranged 
that the Gas Examiner can simultaneously check the four com- 


ponents of the recorder : 

1. Gas rate. 

2. Water rate. 

3. Tabular control. 

j. Recording mechanism. 
If tt 


the enror in any component amounts to 1 p.ct. or more, it 
must be eliminated and another test taken. It is found by 
*xperience that this method (allowing the various components 
to be slightly in error, and subsequently correcting for them) is 
more conducive to accurate working than attempting to keep 
¢ instrument dead accurate. The fact that the recorders are 


ele. > see - . . . . 
mF l up and away from interfering fingers assists greatly in 
heir accuracy, 

The a . 


gebraic sum of the above four errors equals the total 
"ror on the instrument, and should agree with the difference 
tween the actual test and the chart reading. Should this 
Stal error amount to more than 2 p.ct., the record since the 
Ss not used for official pumposes, and the calorific value 
terval is obtained by taking the mean of the two verify- 
Evidence of the reliability of the recprders is given 
mparative rareness of such occasions. 
‘otal error is not more than 2 p.ct., the chart is used 
°mputing the average daily calorific value as follows: A 


ast itest ; 
for the in 
ing tests. 
by the ¢ 
If the 


r ¢ 














































































































week’s chart is cut off and a transparent celluloid scale iis laid 
over each period of six hours on the chart in such a way that 
the areas enclosed by a line on the scale and the curve on the 
record sheet above and below are equal. The scale.is graduated 
to read the calorific value for the six hours directly. The read- 
ing is then corrected (1) for accidental displacement of the chart 
(leading to slightly inaccurate datum line), and (2) for the mean 
of the total errors described above, obtained at the beginning 
and the end of the interval. The average of four items so 
obtained constitutes the average for the day, and is reported as 
so much jer cent. above or below the declared value. These 
daily figures are averaged as the quarter proceeds. 

The chart at the same time is examined for low values by 
the transparent scale. This contains a square of half-an-inch 
side, which can be included between the record line and the 
centre line of the chart, if the calorific value has been 5 p.ct. 
below ‘the declared value for two hours or more. A protection 
is here given to the Gas Company—that if they observe a re- 
corded deficiency of 5 p.ct. or more which does not agree with 
their own tests, they shall inform the Gas Examiner, so that 
the recorder can be checked immediately. 

At the end of each quarter, the instrument is stopped and all 
the essential parts cleaned and overhauled, the gas system 
tested for leaks and the meter proved. Since the latter is a 
pendulum. escapement meter, it cannot be proved accurately 
with the Gas Referee’s bottle. The method employed, therefore, 
is to check an ordinary test meter with the bottle and then to 
run it in series with the escapement meter when working 
normally, due allowance being made for the temperatures and 
pressures of the two meters. The water line of the escape- 
ment meter is then noted and used for the following quarter. 
Anv lowering of the water line due to evaporation between 
verifving tests is of course allowed for in each test and rectified ; 
but since the gas reaches the meter as far as possible saturated 
with water vapours, adjustments are reduced to a minimum. 

After starting-up a recorder at any time, the various com- 
ponents are allowed time to settle down; the first verifving 
test not being made within twenty-four hours of starting-up. 
To ensure safety in leaving a recorder locked up, there is the 
usual device for shutting off the gas when the water fails. 

Since the ‘‘ Fairweather” recorder is a recording Bovs’ 
calorimeter, and check tests are made in accordance with the 
General Notification (slightly modified), it will be realzed that 
comparison tests between the recorders and non-recording Boys’ 
calorimeters should agree on an average. That this is so may 
be seen from the following average comparisons : 


Six Months ended Sept. 30, 1925. Recorder A. Recorder R, 


Average of recorderchart. .... . 
Average of non-recorder daily tests (1100 
tests on each recorder) . +¢ « 


5015 501'°9 


501 8 502°1 


Similarly, two recorders on the same gas shou!d give the 
same average. The two recorders at Southall give a good 
indication of this. While it is possible to send different gas 
through the mains leading to the two instruments, this is now 
rarely done, and the two recorders are virtually on the same 
gas. The following comparison of the results on each indicates 
the consistency of the recorders. 


— Recorder A Recorder B 


June quarter, 1925 . 





° 8 on a 502°5 503°2 
September quarter, 1925 . 500°6 500°6 
Average . 501'5 501 9 


Regarding the question of spot test comparisons between a 
recorder and a Boys’ calorimeter, such comparisons are not jin 
general of great value, and are sometimes very misleading, 
since the instructions for using the Boys’ instrument contain 
factors which assume average conditions of humidity, room 
temperature, water temperature, thermometer stem corrections, 
rates of flow, &c. In many cases of wide divergence between a 
recorder and a non-recorder it has been found that the dis- 
crepancy could be largely traced to the divergence of the condi- 
tions of the test from the mean assumed in the factors. 





Carbonan.—Advices from Horten, Norway, to the American 
Chemical Society, state that a new liquid motor fuel, invented 
by a Russian engineer named Makhonin, has proved success- 
ful in French navy tests. This fuel, to which the name of 
‘** carbonan ”’ has been given, attracts, it is said, much interest 
in countries not producing oil, since coal tar and the tar oils pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of wood and peat may be 
converted into a high-grade fuel. ‘*Carbonan,’? which is 
not inflammable at ordinary temperatures, can be used in ex- 
plosion motors without changing the construction of the car- 
burettor. A statement from the French navy, by whim the 
fuel has been tried in submarine motors, declares that ‘‘ Car- 
*bonan ”’ gives 10 to 15 p.ct. higher efficiency than benzene. 
The inventor is of opinion that it will show a still higher 
efficiency—about 40 p.ct. more than benzene—in a motor 
specially designed to suit the new fuel, 
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BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AS A GAS 
CONSUMER. 





By G. L. JenninGs, of Brentford. 


Now that the Exhibition is over, it will probably interest 
scme of your readers to hear how gas (apart from the Gas 
Exhibit) fared during the period that the Exhibition was open 
during 1925. 

It will be remembered that the original catering contractors 
—Messrs. Lyons—did not see their way to participate in the 
second year, and that various other caterers were appointed. 
The gas equipment installed by Messrs. Lyons, however, re- 
mained, and was used by the new contractors. It would be 
giving away no secret to say the new contractors admitted 
that they were under a deep debt of gratitude to their pre- 
decessors. They found installed a thoroughly efficient system, 
and had merely to suit their own methods to it; and in this 
they succeeded. Gas was used for practically the whole of 
the catering, and by all the caterers. 


SALES OF Gas. 

The amount sold was in every way satisfactory, especially 
having regard to the smaller number of visitors to the Ex- 
hibition. The consumption per head of visitors was more than 
double that of. the first year; and though there is no definite 
ratio, there is, of course, a natural relationship between the 
attendance at an exhibition and the sale of gas. This is to 
some extent explained by the fact that on days when the attend- 
ance is small the catering staff are occupied in preparing and 
cooking viands which are served on busier days—such as cold 
meats, hams, &c. 

On some days the sale of gas was higher than in 1924. The 
record day was on Sept. 14, when no less than 670,900 c.ft. 
were consumed in the Exhibition. This was higher than on any 
day during 1924. The total sale for 1925 was no less than 
71 million c.ft.; and as the Exhibition was open on 152 days, 
it follows that the average consumption of gas per day was 
467,100 c.ft. 

Lay-Out.AND PRESSURES. 


It is pleasing to be able to state that no complaint of inade- 
quate supply was received by the Brentford Gas Company 
during the two years of the Exhibition’s existence. The original 
lay-out of the mains was based on a possible consumption of 
700,000 c.ft. per day, and the difficulty was in so planning the 
positions that no shortage would be felt at any point. The load 
at an exhibition is not even throughout the day, and it is safer 
to work on an hourly load rather than a daily one. If a daily 
load is taken, it should be divided by seven to get the hourly 
load. 

A few figures and details may be of interest to readers. The 
Brentford Gas Company set out to maintain an initial pressure 
at the Exhibition main meters of 45-1oths; and this was very 
closely adhered to. The greatest loss of pressure found in the 
grounds at the period of largest demand was 12-10ths, so that 
under the period of maximum demand the worst-placed con- 
sumer of gas was assured of a pressure of 33-roths on the inlet 
of his meter. The variation from this at other periods was very 
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Chart Showing Comparison of Gas Sold and Attendance Daily. 








small. Practically no governors were used, except on the Gas 
Exhibit, where extreme uniformity of pressure was desiri\jle, 


AN INTERESTING CHART. 


I attach a chart showing a normal week—the particular one 
is for the third week in September. It will be see at once that, 
though the use of gas on Tuesdays and Fridays was smaller, it 
was not in a direct ratio to the attendance. 


Some AcTuAL CONSUMPTIONS. 


Some of the actual consumptions may be of interest. They 

are as follows: 
Aerated Bread Company . . 
AS ee eran va 
Express Dairy . ... . 
Bertram & Co. . 
Dominion Catering Supply, Ltd. 
Gordon Hotels, Ltd. . 
Mac Fisheries, Ltd.. 
Allnatts, Ltd. . . 
Symons & Co. . 
Australia. . . 
Haymarket Hotels : 


+ «6 (« §,283.400 c.ft, 
- 1,786,800 ,, 
714,900 ,, 
2,273,000 ,, 
» 3,988,100 ,, 
« 8,314,400 ,, 
+ 5,612,000 ,, 
1,284,900 ” 
+ 1,409,400 ,, 
+ 1,441,900 ,, 
» «+ 2,242,760 ,, 
+ « 2,070,600 ,, 
phe 905,500 ,, 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE. 


Pritchards . . 
New Zealand. . 


I would like to impress the necessity for the gas industry 
to be represented on the advisory boards of all exhibitions, 
It has far too long been the practice to allow advisory com- 
mittees to be selected with no official recognition of the gas 
industry, and then to do the best possible in the circum- 


stances. But if gas was properly represented during the early 
stages, the work would cease to be the uphill fight it is at 


present. It should not be left to an individual company to 
maintain the prestige of the industry. All the gas undertakings 
of the kingdom should unite to secure proper representation, 
in a manner similar to the way in which the gas industry was 
represented on the Gas Exhibit. 

If all parties concerned can do this in an exhibit, they can 
surely do so in getting proper and adequate representation on 
exhibition committees. When we remember that a short time 
before the opening of the British Empire Exhibition it was 
stated that no gas whatever should be available in the grounds, 
and that it was only when the caterers stated that gas was an 
absolute necessity that it was properly considered, there is 
ground for grave reflection. 

It is true that gas was represented, and had a large sale, 
but, having regard to the backing-up of the gas industry for 
the Exhibition as a whole (and it has probably been their 
largest and best exhibit), the use made of gas for illumination 
purposes was by no means satisfactory. Cannot there be a 
small committee formed to advance the industry in exhibition 
quarters? 


ford Gas Company last year, showed the enormous preponder- 
ance of heat units supplied by the Brentford Gas Company 
over their electrical competitors. Why be content with this? 
Unquestionably the best lighting of the grounds was in the 
Amusement Area, and this was given to gas by an electrical 
firm who were doubtful of the electric supply. Much more of 
the grounds should have been an advertisement for gas as the 
be st, as well as the cheapest, form of artificial lighting. 

Local surveyors and those in charge of public lighting should 
have been invited to the Exhibition to see the contrast between 
the two systems of artificial lighting. So far as I am aware, 
this was not done. Surely this was a unique opportunity 
to do so—better, perhaps, even than occurred at the White 
City Exhibition, though gas was used in the amusement area 
there as the better light. 

In the British Empire Exhibition gas’ was, however, used 
under the low-pressure system, and not under high pressure 
as at the White City. Thus the lighting demonstrated at 
Wembley is available everywhere. 


—" 








Finsbury Technical College.—The Streatfield Memoria! Lec- 
ture will be delivered on Thursday, Dec. 3, at 4 p.m., by Mr. 
F. H. Carr, F.1I.C. (Director of British Drug Houses Ltd.). 
The subject will be the ‘‘ Scientific Basis of Industry.’’ 


The Hotchkiss Circulator.—In a booklet entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
Circulation,’? Mr. Arthur Ross, F.I.C., has something to say 
‘about the Hotchkiss circulator, which is manufactured by 
Messrs. Arthur Ross, Hotchkiss, & Co., Ltd., Old Kent Road, 
S.E. 15. By this circulator, movement of the water in the 
boiler is automatically induced without using up any c nsider- 
able supply of heat. This movement is obtained by imprison- 
ing and inducing a certain bulk of heated water to rise natur- 
ally, but in a controlled manner, without mechanical op¢ ration. 
A current of water from the surface in the boiler ci: ors 9~ 
through a vertical pipe, a bulb fitted with a baffle plate \ hich 
_ brings down mud or any deposit, and then down another pipe 
*to the lower part of the boiler. In this manner, as a ré sult 0 








the more rapid flow of the water over the surface adjacent - 
the source of heat, more heat units are transferred from t 
fire to the water. 


Mr. Neville, in his address to the shareholders of the Brent- 
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WORKS, ROADS, AND TRANSPORT CONGRESS. 





Conference of Associations of Local Authorities. 


IN connection with the’ Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress and Exhibition at the Royal 

Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., there was on Tuesday, Nov. 24, a conference under the auspices of the 

Associations of Local Authorities—presided over by Sir Henry P. Maybury, K.C.M.G., C.B., Director- 
General of Roads, Ministry of Transport—at which three papers on topical subjects were presented. 


MAINS IN PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


[ihe contributions stress the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween all concerned in the surface and sub-surface of roads. 
lhe rights of no one body should preponderate. Interesting 
suggestions were made in the discussion.] 


Two of the papers dealt with different aspects of the con- 
tentious subject ot mains in public highways. One of these 
was an engineering paper, by Mr. Roland Fletcher, Assoc.M. 
inst.C.E., Borough mngineer and Surveyor, Smethwick; and 
the other a legal paper, oy Mr. G. VP. Warner Lerry, Barrister- 
at-Law, Statistical Othcer and Assistant Clerk, Metropolitan 
Water Board. it is here only possible to toucn briefly upon 
these two clever contributions, and upon the long and spirited 
discussion to which they gave rise. 

DiscorD v. CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. FLETCHER pointed out that the subject is of fairly wide 
general interest. While he is willing to aamit treely the rights 
vt the statutory authorities, he wants them just as freely to 
admit the highway rights, and to ** toot the bit ”’ it, and wnen, 
the highways are broken up by them tor their benetit. ‘Lhe 
public at large are apt to blame the highway authority (and 
almost invariably through their engineer) tor ail defects im road 
surfaces; but while he is responsible tor the maintenance of 
the surtace of the highway, he unfortunately has not the con- 
trol of trench openings which he would like, or which would 
appear to be desirable. ‘The tact must not be lost sight of that 
co-ordination between highway and other departments respon- 
sible tor the laying and maintenance of pipes and cables can 
do a great deal towards minimizing the inconvenience to the 
public and the damage caused by the openings made in high- 
ways. Much has been written and said as to co-operation be- 
tween highway and other public service authorities; and the 
great majority of the authorities are to be commended for the 
very great interest shown, and for their readiness to assist by 
frequently expediting the laying of new mains or the relaying 
of old mains, in order to avoid the risk of having to break 
up newly-laid street surfaces. This is all to the good; but 
more may even yet be done in this direction, and Mr. Fletcher 
would like to see legislation which would strengthen the high- 
Way authorities’ position to such an extent as to enable them 
actually to forbid the breaking-up of a new highway surface 
lor a certain definite period of time atter laying. 

In the case of all new arterial or town-planning roads, ser- 
vice mains for sewers, gas, water, and electricity should be in 
duplicate, and disposed on either side of the carriageway, under 
grass or gravel margins, or the side walks. ‘Lhis principle 
has, of course, been followed of late in several notable cases. 
All mains and services Jaid under highways should be laid with 
the very best materials, and at a sutticient depth to be free from 
any risi of damage by road traffic. The author cited his own 
borough, where, he said, the whole of the 15,000 gas services 
are in process of being taken up and replaced (7ooo having been 
dealt with in the last two years). This, he added, is largely 
due to the pipes not having been properly protected when first 
laid. Numerous cases could also be cited where gas and water 
mains have in the past been laid at too shallow a depth, with 
resultant fractures, and consequent breaking open of the road 
lor repairs, 

Speaking generally, Mr. Fletcher considers that anyone 
breaking open a highway should be compelled to: (1) Carry 
out the work with the minimum of inconvenience to road users ; 
(2) temporarily make good the surface so as to render same 
perfectly safe and maintain in a safe condition until permanent 
feinstatement takes place; and (3) after a suitable lapse of 
ime permanently reinstate the road surface foundations to 
4 condition as nearly as possible conforming to the state of the 
surface and foundation before the operations commenced. 
With regard to (3) permanent reinstatement, he holds very 
Strongly to the opinion that only the highway authority can 
and will properly and efficiently carry this out; and he would 
like to see all such work done by them—the full cost being 
charged up to the undertakings responsible. In large towns 
the supervision of the opening of trenches in highways and the 
Proper refilling and reinstatement have become so consider- 
able a matter that it is becoming a common practice for high- 
Way authorities to appoint special inspectors whose sole duty 
8 to keep in touch with and control this work. Where the 
authority themselves undertake the reinstating, the charges 
lor the Work should be so fixed as to cover, as far as possible, 


this official’s salary and expenses, in addition to the actual cost 
of labour and materials used. 

In Mr. Fletcher’s opinion, discord and argument between 
local authorities and tne statutory undertakings, and their re- 
spective ollicers, can only be avoided by all parties working 
together with the fullest possible co-operation and with the best 
will, 

Ricuts oF PusLic Utitiry UNDERTAKINGS. 

Mr. WaRNER TERRY, in introducing his paper, said he wished 
it to be distinctly understood that he had written it entirely on 
his own responsibility, and with a view to provoking a dis- 
cussion. ‘Lhere is, he finds, on the part of the highway authori- 
ties a disposition to think that the nighways belong to the sur- 
lace users only, and that those who have the use of the sub- 
surface are trespassers, and people who are entirely subservient 
to the surface users. JLhis is not true. As to gas mains and 
electricity cables, these constitute a case of Paruiament having 
gone out of its way to provide facilities tor gas and electricity 
to be conveyed into the houses and factories. ‘Then there are 
water, telephones, &c. ‘hese advantages can only be enjoyed 
by the use of the sub-surtace of tne highways. Going over the 
local government history of this country, it will be tound that 
In nine Cases Out of ten private enterprise has pointed the way. 
Water companies, in particular, took great risks when local 
authorities themselves ** jibbed.’’ Public utility undertakings 
are rated heavily in respect of mains and services. Power 1s 
conferred on local authorities who supply gas and water to 
run their mains through private streets. A case could be 
easily made out on merits that the service rendered to the com- 
munity by the sub-surface users transcends in importance that 
rendered by the surface users. Mains, pipes, and cables ure 
the veins and arteries upon which our present civilization is 
becoming more and more dependent. 

Putting all other considerations and arguments aside, declared 
the author, those that are most anxious to conserve the things 
that are should think twice betore they seek to weaken in any 
sense or for any purpose the sanctuty of a parliamentary 
bargain. 

Discussion. 

The CuairMAN remarked that with the concluding words of Mr. 
Warner ‘lerry they wouid ali be in sympathy. He had reterred to the 
sanctity of parliamentary bargains. 

Mr. DryLanp said the subject before them was eminently one that 
had two sides. Was it not, after ali, a question whether the mains 
were not in the wrong place—whether the carriageways in these days 
were the right position for mains? He would suggest they were 
not; and he would like to see a ‘* parliamentary bargain ’’ that no 
main or drain should be laid under the carriageway of a highway, 
until the parties concerned had satisfied some impartial authority 
that there was no other practicabie position in which to place 
them. One could not put them in a place where they would 
cause more inconvenience to the public than under the carriageway. 
If there was no room for them under footpaths, why should they 
not go on private property? Why should not the owners of houses 
find a place for these pipes? There were many cases in which 
mains could be laid with great advantage in the front, or even 
at the back, of houses. ‘They would be less costly both to lay 
and to get at, and they would not be subjected to the strain 
that came upon them under the carriageway. It would thus be 
cheaper all round. He did not think the ordinary ratepayer 
really understood what he paid in consequence of the operations of 
sub-surface users. The life of highways might be decreased one- 
half by these operations. The laying of a longitudinal main through 
an expensive rvad often had this effect; and the ratepayers had to 
pay for making it good. 

A SUGGESTION FROM GRIMSBY. 

Mr, Wyatt (Grimsby) said that in his town they were carrying 
out a road widening scheme. They were making the road 60 ft. 
wide, and 4o ft. between kerbs, of reinforced concrete, with a bitu- 
minous surface; and he had the idea that they ought to have in the 
roadway no sewers or mains of any description. Therefore he pro- 
posed that under the centre of one footpath there should be the 
sewer, and under the centre of the other: the surface water drainage. 
The Eiectricity Department should have the two outsides; the 
water main being in one footpath, and the gas main in the other. 
In order to serve both sides of the road, he had arranged that at 
comparatively frequent intervals conduits shou'd be placed in the 
roadway—say, about 250 or 300 yards apart. The Water Com- 
pany being on one side of the road would put through the conduit a 
small pipe. Correspondingly the Gas Company on the other side 
would put a small pipe through the conduit. Thus each would 
serve the houses on both sides of the street. He thought in this way 
they would never have any openings in the carriageway; but the 
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scheme did not come to anything because the Gas and Water Com- 
panies preferred to lay a main under each. footway. It was, of 
course, a little more expensive than the method he had proposed ; 
but they thought it wou.d be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Humpurigs (City Engineer, Birmingham) said those who 
had charge of the surface of the highways did not dispute that the 
utility undertakings had a right to be underneath. All they asked 
for was proper co-ordination and proper ways of dealing with this 
matter, In Birmingham they had adopted regulations which could 
be applied to most towns—namely, that all notices in regard to 
trenches of any kind that were to be made should be sent to the 
surveyor, who notified all the other undertakers who might be in- 
terested, so that all disturbances of any particular street might be 
carried out at the same time. Mr. Dryland had suggested laying 
mains in other places than under the highways. In a town planning 
scheme he adopted such arrangements for sewers; but the difficulties 
were very great, and he thought they would be far greater with pipes 
of other kinds. The best and cheapest way was to lay the mains 
under the footpaths on either side of the road. [*‘ Hear, hear.”’] 

Mr. Burton (Stoke-on-Trent) said when roads were going to be 
repaired they gave the various undertakers reasonable notice, and 
asked if they had anything to do to their mains. They might say 
they did not want to do anything; but shortly afterwards some one 
would come along with something subsequently thought of. 


MAINS BEHIND FRONTAGE LINES. 


Col. Martin (Salford) said Mr. Terry had assumed that all high- 
way engineers had said that all utility undertakers were trespassers ; 
whereas they never had said anything of the sort. What they should 
do was to set themselves to see what could be done to lessen the dis- 
turbance, and to put the matter on as businesslike a footing as pos- 
sible. It was a fairly general rule now that all frontage lines should 
be 15 ft. or more back from the street line. Surely this space could 
be made use of for mains of all sorts, rather than put them under the 
highways. ‘The roads were so full of pipes, and the results were 
such, that the ratepayers were kicking. They: would not . stand 
for ever what had been going on during the last 25 years—and 
rightiy so. It ought not to be beyond the wit of business men to 
find some alternative to the disgusting state of affairs that existed 
at present. 

Mr, WiLkinson (Willesden) remarked that there was one thing 
Mr. Terry had not mentioned-—-who should pay the cost of moving 
mains when widening a road. Many councils wrongly paid this; 
but the cost should be borne by the statutory undertakings, if they 
wanted the cables or mains moved with the widening operation, 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving a vote of thanks to the authors, said he 
supposed, as officers and members of local authorities, they must, 
and did, recognize the rights of these statutory undertakings to lay 
their mains under the highways. What was really wanted was, as 
had been pointed. out, co-ordination and a bond of sympathy be- 
tween the engineer to the authority responsible for the highways 
and the engineer to the utility undertaking who had the right to 
break-up the highway. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] With goodwill and an 
appreciation of one another’s position, he would not despair of a 
working arrangement being arrived at, and regulations being framed, 
which should be applicable to the whole country. They had got to 
face facts as they were. They must make the best of an imperfect 
world; and if they assisted towards bringing both sides together, 
the papers wou!d have served an excellent purpose. He understood 
that a small Committee were sitting on this matter now, and would 
shortly present a report, which it was hoped would result in some 
useful uniform -regulations. 

Mr. Wrttram Terrey (Sheffield) seconded the vote of thanks, and 
remarked that they had to recognize that no one public service 
could claim preponderance in the -exercise of rights. They were 
all working in the public interest; but what they had to do, in view 
of modern conditions, was to bring about closer co-ordination be- 
tween the different departments. With regard to newer roads, it 
was very largely in the hands of the surveyor to provide either wider 
footpaths to accommodate the services, or verges where all mains 
could be laid outside the carriageway. 


USE OF TAR IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADWAYS. 


By Tuomas Gruover, C.B.E., M-Inst.C.E., of Norwich, and 
ArtuuR E. Cortuins, M.Inst.C.E., of Colchester. 


This is offered on behalf of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
whose members are responsible for producing a large propor- 
tion of the raw material from which the prepared tar for road 
dressing and road crust construction is derived. A symposium 
published in the ‘* Sanitary Record and Municipal Engineér- 
ing *’ in 1915, on the subject of ‘‘ Tarred Granite Macadam— 
Is it a Failure? ’’ elicited some valuable information from ex- 
perienced road engineers; and it was clearly shown that tarred 
granite macadam was by no means a failure where the tar 
employed was of the right adhesive quality as applied to the 
stone, and was laid under right conditions. 

If the question be fairly considered, we venture to say the 
overwhelming conclusion will be that tarred road surfaces are 
a success. The practice of dressing roads with suitably pre- 
pared tar (followed by the application of stone chippings in 
sufficient quantity to form a compact wearing layer) has re- 
sulted in the abolition of dust on the highways; and it has, 
until recently, been the only means available to the road engi- 
neer for keeping the majority of road surfaces in a usable con- 
dition. Tar dressing of road surfaces has been practised in 


—> 


OILED RoaDs IN AMERICA. 
The practice of dressing road surfaces on a large scale with 
oil and tar has been traced to about the year 1896, when non- 
volatile oils were used in the drier regions of the United Siaj 


Cs 
for spraying the ballast of railways. The practice was first 
suggested by the clean working of oil-sodden railway tracics jn 
and about the oil regions. The consumption of oil was pit at 
2000 gailons per mile of single track for the first application, 
and a lighter dose occasionally afterwards to keep the ballast in 


good order. 

The benefits derived in railway travelling by this practice 
suggested the use of oil of the same quality, for prev: ting 
dust, in place of watering, on the highways of California, wher 
the condition of roads was becoming deplorable, owing io the 
increasing motor traffic. The first application of oil to the 
main roads of Los Angeles County for the purpose of laying 
the dust was made in the summer of 1898. It was soon found 
that the well-oiled roads were dustless, and that oil, unlike 
water, helped to mend a road surface, and remained part of 
it; while water soaked in or ran away, or made mud, which 
stuck to the wheels of vehicles. The oil was sprinkled at a 
high temperature; and three applications were made the first 
year, two applications the second year, and one the third year, 
[t- was reported that the dust of the road surface and the oil 
made a kind of asphalt. 

The experiments of the Californian road engineers were soon 
followed by road engineers in this country; but, unlike 
America, we had no readily available supplies of non-volatile 
petroleum oils. ‘ 

TarRED Roaps. 


Fortunately we had oils produced from coal, associated with 
the resinous portions of the coal which result from its dis- 
tillation in retorts and coking chambers. ‘These oils, locally 
produced at convenient centres all over the country in the form 
of tar, were brought into use in the first place-entirely for the 
abolition of the dust nuisance in the early part of the nineteen 
hundreds. 

In seeking to allay dust by the use of tar, the peneirating 
quality of the oils in the tar had a distinct attraction for the 
road engineer, who was then dealing almost entirely with water- 
bound roads. The adhesive resinous part of the tar, however, 
was found to have considerable protective qualities in prevent- 
ing the attrition of the aggregate forming the road crust; and 
a demand soon arose for a quality of tar having a higher per- 
centage of the adhesive resins and a lower percentage of the 
volatile parts of the tar, which was found to be of great value 
as a binding agent for surface dressing and in the tarring of 
aggregates for tarmacadam work. 

Local supplies of tar had advantages to engineers of urban 
communities; and the gas-works which exist in every town 
of any size in England, Wales, and Scotland were called upon 
either to put in distilling plants or get the tar treated otherwise 
for the removal of highly volatile naphthas and oils. Where 
the process has been carried out with care to comply with the 
Specifications which were afterwards forthcoming from the 
Road Board—see ‘‘ General -Directions and Specifications re- 
lating to the Tar Treatment of Roads,”’ issued by the Ministry 
of Transport (Roads Department), printed and published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s.—the results have been, with 
few exceptions, highly satisfactory. An investigation into the 
causes of these exceptions would have revealed, the reasons for 
imperfect results—viz., the use of tar of inferior or irregulat 
quality, faulty aggregates, incorrect manufacturing conditions, 
and incorrect application of the materials, whether in the form 
of tarmacadam or surface tarring. ; 

In surface tarring the preparatory work, combined with the 
application of the tar and top dressing material, is very !m- 
portant. It is essential that any irregularities in the road sut- 
face be made good, and that the road should be thorough) 
brushed and cleaned and in a dry condition before the applica- 
tion of the tar. The selection of the tar, which should comply 
with the Roads Department Specification for Tar No. 1 o% 
No. 2, should aim at the provision of a tar which has the neces- 
sary properties to enable it to adhere thoroughly to th road 
surface, forming a protective film against external influences. 
General practice has shown that, when a tar of suitable pro- 


perties has been chosen, and its application made to the road 
at proper temperature (largely determined by the characteristics 
of the tar), the whole being covered with suitable stone or !ron 
slag chippings in sufficient quantity to form a compact \\ res 
layer, and rolled in, the result will be a non-skid surface (\ hich 
will not adhere to the wheels of vehicles) forming a proftectivé 
covering that adds materially to the life of the road. 1a 

Prejudice has been raised against coal tar on the grout ; pee 
washings from roads made or surfaced with it injure ts" — 
aquatic vegetation. It is possible that in some special inst — 
this may be true; but on the vast majority of our roacs Sut 
is not the case, and no sufficient reason exists for excluding tr 
therefrom. 

River POLLUTION. 
In this connection, it is interesting to refer to the — 





England for over half-a-century. 


memorandum issued by the River Pollution Committee 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, which states ‘‘ that the 
impression prevails in many quarters that the Committee are 
antagonistic to the use of tar in the preparation of road sur- 
faces; they are anxious to correct this impression. The Com- 
mittee, while desirous that suitable bitumen shall be used on 
roads in proximity to streams, which obviously are only a small 
percentage of the whole of the roads of the country, point out 
that it is no part of the Committee’s policy either to advocate 
the general use of bitumen or to deprecate the use of tar.’’ 

Broken iron, slag, or stone roads laid as tarmacadam are 
probably the most economical surfaces for modern traffic. Suc- 
cessful construction in these materials demands the selection of 
suitable tar and dry aggregate, and heating the tar to the desired 
temperature, 

METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The aggregate should not be graded, but must consist of all 
sizes, from the largest to the smallest intended to be used, in 
correct proportions, to give the densest mixture. Upon a good 
foundation a coating of tarmacadam 4 in. thick rolled down 
to 3 in. is sufficient; and the writers have never found it ad- 
vantageous to lay thicker coatings. Except where it is feared 
mud will work-up into the wearing coat during construction, 
the writers have found no advantage in two-coat work; but, 
on the other hand, the 3 in. finished thickness in one coat is 
more easily laid, and has been known to give better results, 
than two-coat work, Many road engineers prefer two-coat 
work and obtain equally satisfactory results. To govern the 
thickness of the wearing coat by the condition of the founda- 
tion is not good engineering, as it is not economical. A good 
foundation must be secured before laying the wearing coat. 

Suitable stone should be tough, so as to resist the shocks 
from the traffic. It should have a good resistance to the wear 
caused by the grinding action of wheels, and should break 
with a rough angular fracture. ‘The selection of tar which 
complies with the Roads Department Specification for Tar 
No. 2 should be based on securing the maximum amount of 
adhesive and setting properties, in line with the nature of the 
aggregate to be used, and the conditions under which the tar- 
macadam is manufactured. Climatic conditions, too, must be 
taken into consideration; and it should not be difficult to adopt 
a summer and winter specification for the tar used in the manu- 
facture of tarmacadam, and its application for the respective 
seasons. Such specifications would also take into considera- 
tion, to achieve the best results, the heat values of the stone 
and tar in the manufacturing operation, and the important 
factor as to whether the material is for laying immediately or 
not for some considerable time after its manufacture. An in- 
telligent anticipation of these factors, easily determined by 
practical experiment, might also take into consideration a better 
gradation of the stone to secure a smaller percentage of voids 
than that of present practice, thereby producing a denser wear- 
ing course, 

The application of the tarred aggregate to the road should be 
made on an approved, well-drained foundation, with all ruts 
and depressions made-up and _-levelled-off by rolling. Each 
course of material should be laid to the desired thickness and 
separately rolled before the next course is laid. The consoli- 
dation of the material is best done by a roller at least 10 tons 
in weight. Careful rolling is very important, in order to obtain 
4 good shape to the road, and is generally carried out by com- 
mencing at one edge of the road and progressing to the centre ; 
thé roller travelling parallel with the centre line of the road. 
After reaching the middle of the road, the roller should change- 
over to the other side, and the rolling be performed in a similar 
manner towards the centre. It is found advisable in most cases 
‘o apply a sealing coat of tar to the surface of the road, with 
a light dressing of stone chippings, sufficiently rolled to bed the 
dressing in the seal coat. With good materials and workman- 
ship, strictly speaking this should not be necessary; but it is 
of value where any doubt exists regarding the work. 

_ Approved practice in the construction of tarmacadam roads 
's responsible for a non-skid surface, combined with lasting 
and durable wearing properties to withstand the heaviest pos- 
sible traffic. 

GROUTING. 

grouting or penetration macadam, any of the kinds of 
it are used for the ordinary macadam are suitable; and 
* stone in pre-determined sizes is laid on a substantial and 
‘nvielding foundation to a desired thickness, and dry-rolled. 
I he s¢ lection of a highly viscous tar with maximum adhesive 
and se‘ting properties is essential; and its application must be 


For 


stone ¢! 


— to the rolled stone at a temperature between 250° and 300° 
et, ‘ ither by hand or pressure. The road is then immediately 
verec with a dusting of 3-in. screenings, and well rolled with 
. least a 15-ton roller. Methods of construction vary slightly, 
t 7. g upon the size and character of the stone used; and 


beat iportant to have the foundation true to shape to get the 
St results, 


uEned results are obtained from year to year in many towns 
te tar supplied direct from the gas-works, which has simply 
rs de hydrated in a simple form of plant. The local surveyor 
°F road en 


gineer knows the tar and binding material available, 
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and adapts his methods of application, frequently with highly 
satisfactory results. For large-scale operations road engineers 
will draw their supplies from distilleries dealing with large 
quantities in well-devised plant. Such distillers have technical 
and scientific staffs, who keep the process of preparation under 
supervision to ensure careful standardization. This is a matter 
of first importance where the results in use are closely observed 
and criticized by the public using the roads. . 

The specifications issued by the Road Board have been of 
much assistance; and a general adherence to the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions contained therein is of much value in con- 
trolling supplies. The owners of proprietary articles have done 
much good work by standardizing their specialities and by pro- 
perly organizing their business to do real service. One large 
firm of distillers make regularly to seventeen different specifica- 
tions. 

At the present time there appears to be a tendency on the 
part of the authorities to favour imported tars from other sources 
than coal. These petroleum pitches are applied at a tempera- 
ture of 300° Fahr. and over, and have little penetrating power. 
Hence they cannot be used with, advantage on water-bound 
surfaces; but they leave a thicker coating than ordinary Road 
Board Specification No. 2 tar. Similar preparations to oil 
pitches can be made in coal tar distilleries. It is important that 
this should be recognized, as coal tar.is made from home-pro- 
duced material, and finds employment for British workmen. 

Hitherto great quantities of pitch and oils derived from tar 
have been exported for the making of patent fuel and the preser- 
vation of timber. It will probably be agreed that a better use 
for the pitch can be found in road making and road mainten- 
ance. Another point to be noted is that any financial benefit 
derived from the more advantageous sales of gas-works bye- 
products is ultimately returned to the community. Whether 
these benefits are better realized by selling tar direct from the 
gas-works for road purposes or through a large distiller on a 
profit-sharing basis, is a question to be settled by individual gas 
engineers. ‘The chief concern should be good reliable results in 
use, coupled with a satisfactory return for an important bye- 
product. 

The roads of England are the envy of Americans and other 
people who have not the privilege to live in this country; and 
it has been observed that when Americans wish to describe a 
good road, they say ‘‘ equal to yours in England.”’ During a 
recent visit to Canada and the States it was found that tar was 
being used on a large scale; and the term ‘“‘ oiling the roads ”’ 
is still used as applied to tar surfacing. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers and the tar distillers, work- 
ing in conjunction with gas undertakings and road authorities, 
confidently anticipate sympathetic co-operation, and hope to be 
of continued and increasing service in the maintenance of the 
high character of British roads by the supply of those tar pre- 
parations found to be most satisfactory in application and use. 


Sir Henry P. Maysury, K.C.M.G., C.B., who presided, in 
introducing the authors, said Mr. Thomas Glover, in addition 
to being a distinguished gas engineer, was a very old friend 
of his. Many years ago, they served together on the Com- 
mittee of the Midland Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers; and ever since those days it had been his pleasure 
to claim Mr. Glover among his friends. He had also peculiar 
pleasure in introducing him to-the meeting as the Lord Mayor 
of Norwich. 

Mr. THomas GLoverR remarked that he was delighted to be 
numbered among Sir Henry Maybury’s friends; and he always 
looked back with pleasure to the time when they served to- 
gether in the Midlands. The paper he was presenting had 
been prepared at short notice during the holiday season, and 
was therefore not so full as might otherwise have been the 
case. He then outlined the scope of the paper. 

Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS also made some introductory remarks, 
in which he pointed out the enormous benefits that had been 
derived from the use of tar on the roads during the war period. 
Had it not been for this, the roads would have suffered far 
more than was actually the case. With regard to standards 
of tar, he feared that many of them as road engineers had 
been more concerned with the price at which they could buy 
tar than with the quality of it: If they recommended: authori- 
ties to give fair prices for what they got, they would be -ren- 
dering better service than by recommending them to purchase 
the cheapest, without reference to quality. 


Discussivn. 


Mr. Ex.rorp (Wandsworth), moving a vote of thanks to the 
authors of the paper, said that more years ago than he cared to 
remember he was one of Mr. Collins’s assistants, and as a young 
man gained great benefit from his association with him. Road 
engineers generally had appreciated the value of tar; and he 
thought no one would contradict him when he said that but for 
tar the wonderful development of motor transport which had been 
witnessed could not have taken place, -[‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] It seemed 
to him that tar was almost as important as the pneumatic tyre and 
the light. internal combustion engine, which brought into being the 
motor car; but they, as road engineers, also knew that tar had its 
ljmitations, and it was rather a pity that this fact had not been 
frankly recognized in the paper. They found ‘‘ their heads going 
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round ”’ with the intensive propaganda with which they were bom- 
barded from ali directions. He had been surprised to read some of 
the statements made in the paper, and particularly the folowing: 
** Approved practice in the construction of tar macadam roads is 
responsibie tor a non-skid surface, combined with lasting and durable 
wearing properties to withstand the heaviest possible traflic.’’ He 
woud suggest that anyone who thought this should ask any: expe- 
rienced frm of tar macadam manuiacturers whether they would be 
prepared to lay a tar macadam road and to guarantee it for any- 
thing like a period of years tor the heaviest possible traffic. Tar 
macadam was most usetul in its proper piace; but he did not think 
anything was gained by over-stating the case, and they should deal 
with these matters with a proper sense of perspective. ‘There was 
also in the paper a statement that ‘ similar preparations to oil 
pitches can be made in coal tar distilleries.’”’” He had-not heard of 
them. It seemed to him that there was, as had been remarked by 
Mr. Glover in ‘introducing the paper, room for both materiais, aud 
botn were necessary. ‘This was, to his mind, shown by the fact 
that in many cases tar and bitumen were mixed, and the resuitant 
material was for some purposes very much better than tar alone. 
There were bituminous materiais now—both those that were applied 
hot and those that were applied cold—which did give very satisfactory 
resu.ts for dressing of road surfaces; and if he might venture to 
make a suggestion to those interested in the coal tar industry, it was 
that they should put their energies into the laboratory, and produce 
materials which possessed the good characteristics of bituminous 
materials. He was quite sure that if they had the right material to 
take the place of bitumen, there was not a road engineer in this 
country who wouid not prefer to use British material rather than 
anything which came from abroad. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] They might 
claim, however, that they had got beyond the stage when to cry 
** British tar tor British roads ’’ was sufficient. They had behind 
them much experience, and in front of them many difficult problems ; 
and they were out to get the best material for the particular use for 
which it was required. 

A.derman F. W. Firt (Norwich) said he felt it a duty, as Chair- 
man of the most important Committee of the City of Norwich—the 
Executive Committee—to second this vote of thanks. The authors 
had done what the iast speaker had suggested should be done— 
they had combined together for many years in research. If the same 
mutual desire to co-operate existed everywhere as had so long been 
in evidence among the officials in Norwich, no doubt better results 
wou.d have been seen from tar than they had to-day. In Norwich 
they were getting very excellent resulis, and were most anxious to 
use tar for certain purposes. At the same time, there was room for 
both materials. 

The CHAIRMAN said he, too, would like to emphasize the point 
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made already, that there was plenty of room for both tar and pity. 
men, and other materials, in connection with the road improvement 
of this country. Mr. Collins had referred to the time during the 
war when, had it not been for the supplies of tar, roads would have 
sustained much more damage than they actually did. It was no use, 
and there was no object to be gained by, deaiing in recrimination; 
but he would remind those present that had it not been {ur the 
suicidal policy of the gas companies after the war, probably bitumen 
would not have made the strides that it had. He remembered having 
an important deputation from the tar interests asking him to issue a 
circular-letter to the local authorities of the country te:ling them that 
they should not use tar upon the highways, but should get anything 
else, because they wanted all the tar that they made tor the pur- 
poses of briquetting material. Prices in those days were pretty high. 
Let them carry their minds back to 1921. They lost the market 
somewhat. His sympathies were with tar; for ne was an old gas 
engineer, among other things. When he had charge of gas-works, 
he was selling tar at $d. a gallon. His friend now was not happy 
unless he could get 5d. or 6d.; and there was a time in 1921 when 
one could not get it for 1s. a gallon. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOVER (from the audience): Yours was raw tar. 

The Cuairman: A good deal of what we have had lately has been 
raw tar. 

Mr. SamuEL GLoveER: To speak of “‘ tar ’’ is not sufficient when 
referring to the price. Road tar has to be prepared from raw tar. 

The CuairMan: This paper deals with the Road Board Specification 
for Tar, with the preparation of which I had something to do; 
and I think it will be conceded to me, in this audience, that at any 
rate I know something of what I am talking about. 

Mr. Tuomas GLovER expressed his gratitude for the reception 
accorded the paper, which he hoped would prove useful. 

Mr. Co tins, referring to the sentence in the paper to which Mr, 
Elford had taken exception, said that ‘‘ heaviest possible traffic” 
was perhaps rather a stronger expression than was necessary. They 
were not considering such traffic as was met with in (say) Glasgow 
or Sheffield, but the heaviest traffic on country or suburban roads. 
He did not think it would be argued that tar macadam would take 
the p!ace of wood paving, for instance. Neither Mr, Glover nor 
himself wanted to make out that tar was the only thing for road 
making; they must choose their materials in accordance with the 
circumstances they had to meet. ‘There were plenty of cases in 
which bitumen was the more suitable; but their contention was that 
the vast majority of roads in this country were better treated with 
tar than with anything else. 

The CuHairMAN added that what they must aim et was to get the 
greatest possible friction between the material on the surface of the 


| road and the wheels of the vehicle. 








INSTITUTION OF GaS ENGINEERS’ CONFERENCE 


AT THE PUBLIC WORKS, ROADS, AND TRANSPORT CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION. 


IN connection with the 1925 Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress and Exhibition, at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, there was a full programme of debates; and the session last Wednesday 


morning, in the Shepherd’s Room, was arranged by the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Mr. C. F. BOTLEY 


(the Paesident) was in the chair ; and there was a large audience to hear and discuss the two papers 
presented, the authurs ut whicu were Mr. C. S. Shapley, of Leeds, and Mr. George Evetts, of London, 


who dealt respecuively with the questions of pubiic lhyhiing and valuation. 


The main portions of these 


papers are given below. 


The CnairMan, after welcoming those present, called upon 
Mr. Shapiey to introduce his paper. 

Mr. SiuapPLey remarked that, not knowing whether or not his 
audience would be technical, he had tound some difficulty in 
deterinining the lines his paper should take. He had decided 
upon a popular type of paper, and hoped he had been right. 
Again, as President of the Institution of Public Lighting 
kngineers, he was forced to retain an absolutely impartial mind 
regarding gas and electricity—both had their virtues. As a 
member of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
however, he had been asked to give a paper strictly from the 
gas standpoint, and not on behalf of the Institution of Public 
Lighting Engineers. There was, of course, much to be said 
about street lighting, which played so important a part in life 
to-day. 

He then went over the points of his paper, which -he illus- 
trated by a number of lantern slides that showed controller 
mechanism and views of street lighting in Leeds. Controllers 
were also fitted up in the room for inspection. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS, WITH SPLCIAL REFERENCE 
TO AULOMaTIC SYSTEMS. 


By Cuares S. Suaptey, Engineer and General Manager, Gas 
Department of the Leeds Corporation. ; 


Public lighting, in my opinion, is a service of the first im- 
portance. It serves the community generally, whether it be 
the pedestrian, the motorist, the drayman, or the policeman. 
Good public lighting is a safeguard both to the individual and 
to property, as it is an insurance against crime. Adequate 
lighting gives wonderful confidence to the more nervous of the 
community; and in my capacity as the Lighting Engineer of 
Leeds, I have received hundreds of letters asking for additional 
lighting, and many letters of thanks from ratepayers who are 





now able to use the streets with safety, which proves beyond 
question how much the general public appreciate good street 
lighting. 

‘The business interests in our cities are fully alive to good 
lighting. Take the West End of London, the shopping centres 
of our large cities, or any progressive trader, and observe that 
good lighting is made one of the principal attractions to draw 
the crowd. It compels attention, which is the first law of ad- 
vertisement; and whether it be a stores or a town, both gain 
by good lighting. You rarely find the sea front of a progressive 
seaside town badly lighted; the reason is obvious. You will 
notice in your own towns that the crowds are found in the 
best-lighted streets, and the lesser-lighted thoroughfares are 
avoided. Of course, the lighting of the busy centres is far in 
excess of what is required for safety. In fact, some eflort 1s 
made to attract; and the extra illumination provided by some 
lighting departments is justified by the beneficial influence 1t 
has on the business returns of the ratepayers of the district, 
and also as a means of reducing street accidents. As we leave 
the centre of the city for the suburbs, the street lighting cannot 
be expected to be maintained on the same scale prevailing 
the centre, for very obvious economic reasons. Nevertheless, 
the grading of the illumination from the centre to the outskirts 
usually leaves much to be desired, as in many cases there is t00 
great a_ contrast. ‘ ; 

Contrast and patchiness in street lighting are undesirable, 
and must be avoided. The kerb must always be well illum 
nated, so that road users can see anyone stepping on to the 
road. The safety of the pedestrian is the primary object of 
street lighting; and illumination should be such as » Oe 
into relief objects on the road. This would be of consicerable 
help to the motorist, and would render the use of headlights 
unnecessary.. As a motorist since 1908, | am surprisec 4 ei 
has not been passed altering the rule of the pavement so tha 
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pedestrians on the kerb edge would be facing the oncoming 

traffic. TI am confident that this would go far to avoid many 

fatalities in the course of a year. : 
SUBURBAN LIGHTING. 

In the suburbs, not considering main roads, the usual spacing 
of lamps and the candle power are, in the majority of cases, 
inadequate to maintain a minimum of o’o1 foot-candle ground 
illumination between lamps, which is lower than Trotter’s 
minimum in his classification of street ilumination.* This 
opens the question of what can be considered adequate suburban 
lighting; and opinidns are varied on this point. Tlumination 
is like culture. As we progress we demand more; and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to set a standard acceptable to all. 
Nevertheless, I think you will agree that the two chief essen- 
tials are that it should be sufficient to make night travel easy 
and provide a> sense of security and minimize that dread of 
using the roads after dark which some—more especially our 
women folk—experience. I find that the sense of security 
appears to vary directly with the intensity of the lighting. 

At the recent conference of Public Lighting Engineers, held 
in Leeds, a number of speakers stated that, in many large and 
medium sized towns, the street lighting is not given the thought 
and expert consideration it deserves, having regard to the great 
public service it renders. There. are throughout the country 
many lighting departments which are under the control of 
people who are unfortunately not au fait with an elementary 
knowledge of illuminating engineering ; and,, of course, under 
these conditions it is impossible to get, or even expect, efficient 
service. Large and medium sized towns should be in a position 
to pay for the services of a competent man; and the smaller 
towns could employ an expert, in a consultative capacity, as 
required. This, I feel confident, would greatly improve the 
lighting of the smaller places, and would not necessarily mean 
any appreciable increase in the cost of the service. 

| am not unmindful that the energies of some lighting officials 
are very much curtailed, and in some cases any progress is 
difficult, due to the fact that the lighting authority does not 
realize the supreme importance of good lighting. In their 
anxiety to keep the rates at a low figure, they are not willing 
to find the necessary funds; consequently the lighting suffers. 
Good lighting costs money; but since the introduction of im- 
proved lighting in Leeds the police force has been reduced, and 
this has been made possible through a progressive Finance 
Committee having granted the necessary lighting rate. There 
is still work to be done in determining the standard of light for 
classified roads; and the Institution of Public Lighting Engi- 
neers are considering this matter. 

While on the subject of finance, I contend that the feeling of 
security and peace of mind brought to the citizens of a well- 
lighted town cannot be valued in terms of money. I am pleased 
to find there is a growing demand for more efficient lighting 
throughout the kingdom ; and since the formation of the Insti- 
tution of Public Lighting Engineers, I have noticed a consider- 
able improvement in the lighting of many towns. I sincerely 
hope that those of my listeners who are connected with or 
interested in public lighting will see to it that their lighting 
official, if he is not already a member of the Institution, will 
become one, as he will derive great benefit from attending its 
meetings. 

To attempt to review the problems of street lighting in its 
varied aspects would provide sufficient material for many 
papers, and would necessarily have to embrace systems of 
luminous energy other than gas; but, as this is the session of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, I must limit my remarks 


to gas, 


Gas LIGHTING. 


It would probably be of interest briefly to outline the history 
of gas lighting from the time when London was first lighted by 
flat-flame burners, which, when introduced, were so far in ad- 
vance of previous systems of lighting as to create a great sensa- 
tion. Improvements were brought about in the construction 
of the burner (the Argand being the most noteworthy), and also 
in the types of lanterns used. The next great advance came 
With the introduction of the upright incandescent burner in 
1887, with its greatly increased candle power. This marked the 
beginning of a general progressive change-over from flat-flame 
to incandescent burners for public lighting. The upright gas 
mantle was very fragile and liable to fracture. To eliminate 
this, anti-vibrators were introduced. These, however, were 
never very satisfactory. The introduction of the inverted burner 
'N 1903. in my opinion, did much to eliminate mantle breakage. 
This burner opened-out a new field for the design of street 
lamps, enabling more light to be usefully employed by allowing 
4 greater use of the reflector, which is a most important feature 
ol present-day lamps, so that to-day the efficiency from a public 
lighting standpoint, due to the introduction of the burner and 
the reflector, has been greatly enhanced. 

Quite recently great progress has been made in low-pressure 
gas lighting by the introduction of low-pressure high-power 
lamps, with their superheater burners and mantles in clusters. 
Ne best results in public lighting, evervthing taken into con- 
Sideration, are being obtained from this system of lighting. 


*iSee “ JOURNAL,” Vol. 122, p. 250. 
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There are many sizes of inverted mantles.. The smaller are 
stronger ; and renewals due to breakages are less frequent than 
with the larger type. These smaller mantles are giving from 60 
to 80 candle power. Lamps fitted with this type of burner, 
suitable for lighting side streets or for busy centres of traffic, 
should as far as possible rapidly displace older types of lamps 
fitted with large mantles. Lamps up to 2000 candle power with 
cluster burners are now on the market, and are suitable for 
adequately lighting important thoroughfares. 

The particularly diffusive nature of gas lighting is generally 
acknowledged to make it very suitable for street lighting ; and 
this characteristic gives it a distinct advantage in foggy 
weather, as its light is very penetrating. There are innumer 
able types of lamps on the market, suitable for all phases ol 
street lighting; but in the time at my disposal it would be 
impossible to attempt to describe them. 

To get the best value out of any service it is necessary to 
make full use of the available energy without waste; and it 
Was apparent, even in the earliest days of street lighting, that 
there was a tremendous waste of luminous energy, owing to 
the time taken by the lamplighter between lighting the first 
and last lamps on his beat. It was necessary under this 
system to light the majority of lamps during daylight; and a 


similar waste occurred in extinguishing. It was obvious 
that this waste of money and energy, if checked, could 


be used to lessen the cost of street lighting to the ratepayer ; 
or, on other hand, for the same expenditure better service could 
be given. In order to obtain the greatest economy, it is neces- 
sary that the lighting be varied between the hours of evening 
and dawn—that is, give the maximum illumination during the 
early hours of the evening, when it is most needed, and curtail 
it to a minimum in the small hours of the morning, increasing it 
again when necessary to meet special cases, such as foggy 
weather, or during the dark mornings for people going to work. 
This in the old days meant the lamplighter being at call practi- 
cally any time during the twenty-four hours; and what may 
have been a possibility then would now, with improved and 
more favourable working conditions, amount to a_ practical 
impossibility, even if it were desirable. 

CONTROLLERS. 

It followed that the introduction of some kind of control was 
the inevitable order of progress ; and we find that what are now 
known as automatic controllers were mentioned so far back as 
June 20, 1868, in a journal called ‘‘ Once a Week”: 

What has the poor lamplighter done that he is threatened with 
banishment from our highways and byeways’ Surely, of all 
public servants, he is one of the most active and exemplary. 

.. Yet it is designed to exterminate him, and to supersede 
his office by a clockwork attachment to the taps of our street 
lamps, which will turn them on at stated times every night, and 
shut them off every morning; the gas being kept constantly 
burning during the day with a small blue flame duly protected 
against extinction by the wind. The inventor of the plan is a 
Norwich surgeon, Dr. Thurger. It was discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Society of Arts and the advan- 
tages of some sort of automatic lamplighter were fully admitted. 

With the introduction of incandescent burners, the automatic 
ccntrol which was then used for flat-flame burners was found 
unsuitable for the newer type of lighting, owing to the slow 
movement of the clock by the clockwork mechanism. During 
the period of ‘‘ off ’’ to ‘‘ full on ” the gas and air mixture varied 
progressively through the explosive stage, causing the burner in 
many instances to light-back. It was obvious that quicker 
lighting was necessary to make clockwork controllers success- 
ful; and a device for this purpose was introduced at the begin- 
ning of this century. The numerous automatic controllers of 
different types and makes which are now on the market have 
reached a very high standard of efficiency. This has provided 
gas with facilities of control which were once thought to be 
the prerogative of electric light ; and consequently gas, with its 
more diffusive light, has made itself a most attractive proposi- 
tion for lighting schemes of all descriptions. 

The best-known systems of automatic control for lighting 
and extinguishing are clockwork and pressure wave. 


CLock CONTROLLERS. 


The present clock controller can be classed as ‘‘ fool-proof.”’ 
Its range of usefulness is wide, being suitable for all.schemes 
of lighting. It has advantages over the pressure-wave system 
of control, inasmuch as certain parts of the lighter’s beat can 
be divided ; some streets can be clock controlled, and others hand 
lit. I have adopted this in many cases, and have saved labour 
in patrolling side streets during lighting time ; while the time of 
lighting and extinguishing can be varied to suit local conditions. 
It is also possible to-day to obtain a clock with two gas outlets, 
which can operate any pre-determined number of mantles on a 
cluster head. For instance, it would light up all mantles at 
dusk, and extinguish any desired number at midnight, and the 
remainder at dawn. Another point in favour of clock con- 
trollers over the pressure wave is that, being independent units, 
faults develop singly; whereas with pressure-wave controllers 
a whole district would be affected by a failure in the operation 
of the ‘* wave.” 

The action of the controller is wholly independent of the gas 
supply ; and fluctuations of pressure and supply do not interfere 
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with its working. On the other hand, the readily acknowledged 
difficulty of synchronizing hundreds of clocks can be well appre- 
ciated; and it follows that some differences in the times of 
lighting between one lamp and another are inevitable. As re- 
gards the financial aspect of this, the lamps lit before and after 
the specified time practically cancel-out each other, so that there 
is little or no loss; and as far as my personal experience is con- 
cerned, the timekeeping of modern clock controllers, generally 
speaking, is exceedingly good. 

We are proceeding in Leeds to clock all main arterial roads, 
in order -to derive full advantage from the automatic control 
system by having all our main roads illuminated before dusk. 
At the present time we have over 5000 controllers at work. One 
man attends to 160 lamps on clock-controlled districts, and 
only one clock repairer is employed for the whole system. The 
cycle of operations in clock controllers makes them operative at 
pre-determined times; and consequently, should a spell of fog 
or darkness set in during the non-lighting period, each indi- 
vidual lamp would have to be lighted by hand, if illumination 
was required. The danger of dust and insects getting into the 
mechanism was another trouble with many clock controllers; 
but to-day there are controllers on the market in which clock 
and valve are totally enclosed, which eliminates this fault. 


PRESSURE-WAVE CONTROLLERS. 


An ideal in street lighting is to be able to control the whole 
operation of lighting from one centre; and this probably was 
the incentive which encouraged an enormous amount of experi- 
mental work, from which was evolved the pressure-wave con- 
troller. It will be necessary for anyone considering the installa- 
tion of pressure-wave control to ascertain first of all from the 
distribution department of the gas-works how far on the dis- 
trict the desired pressure wave would operate. For successful 
working, it is necessary that the pressure wave should reach 
the wave mechanism ; and to make this possible it is absolutely 
essential that the gas supply mains should be of adequate size, 
and the services and fittings free from any obstructions. In 
some towns the wave could be made to operate throughout the 
whole distribution system. In Leeds, it is put on from one 
source, and only operates in one portion of the distribution 
system ; consequently, we have to limit our wave controllers to 
this area. The idea of lighting and extinguishing lamps at will 
by pressure wave from the distribution centre is very fascin- 
ating, and solves the problem of dealing with sudden changes 
in our weather conditions—such as fogs—when it is necessary 
that illumination should be provided at a moment’s notice. 

The greatest asset of the pressure-wave controller is bulk 
operation by central control. Additionally, in the usual type 
of pressure-wave controller there is no clock to be kept in order 
and synchronized. In Leeds over 3000 pressure-wave con- 
trollers are in use; the majority being Alder & Mackay auto- 
matic controllers, and the remainder Broadberry or ‘‘ Telephos.”’ 
We have had the utmost satisfaction from both types, and only 
one man is employed to attend to all failures; while the lamp- 
lighter attends to 160 lamps, as against 100 hand lighted. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing to lead you up to the ad- 
vantages of automatic control, whether by pressure wave or 
clock controller; and in order to make the paper of practical 
use, I have included an appendix describing the three controllers 
I have had the most experience with in our own district. 

In doing so, I want it to be clearly understood that I do not 
in any way detract from the advantages of other controllers 
not mentioned in this paper. As previously stated, the modern 
controller is a very efficient piece of apparatus, and one to be 
thoroughly relied upon, 


APPENDIX. 


[The illustrations and explanation of the lettering appearing 
with the paper are omitted. ] 


BROADBERRY PRESSURE-WAVE CONTROLLER. 


The instrument is made up in two main parts, which are 
separate : 


1.—The valve box, in which is the mechanism which receives 
any fluctuations in the gas pressure, and differentiates 
between gradual increases in pressure and intentional 
increases in pressure intended to operate the necessary 
mechanism for lighting or extinguishing the lamp. 

2.—The operating box, which contains the mechanism for 
opening and shutting the gas valve controlling the gas 
supply to the burner and the by-pass. 


When the increase in gas pressure intended to light or 
extinguish the street lamps is put on at the gas-works, the 
relatively sharp increase actuates the ingenious mechanical 
arrangement in the valve box, and allows a supply of gas under 
pressure to go forward through a small service pipe to the 
perating box. There it lifts a leather diaphragm, to which is 
attached a spindle carrying a pawl, which engages in the ratchet 
wheel fixed to the gas cock, opening or closing it, depending 
upon the stage in the cycle of operations. After the pressure 
wave has operated, the mechanism of the valve box shuts off 
the gas supply to the operating box, and the leather diaphragm 
drops to its original position, and is again ready to operate 
when the next pressure wave is put on, 





*“A, & M.’? PREsSURE-WAVE CONTROLLER. 


The Alder & Mackay controller is exceedingly simple, both 
in design and operation. The lighting and extinguishing of the 
gas lamps is by a pressure wave which lifts an inverted hell, 
to the crown of which is attached a stirrup arrangement, which 
engages a flat perforated stepped disc, and causes it to rotate 
partially on a perforated seating covering the gas way. This 
brings either hole in the disc in alignment with the aperture 
in the seating, and so allows gas to pass from the bell chamber 
to the burner, or a solid face which shuts off the gas way, 
When the pressure wave is taken off, the bell drops, and the 
stirrup falls into position under another ratchet tooth of the 
stepped wheel ready for the next operation. 

On a district where it is proposed to light all lamps, ex- 
tinguish some at midnight and the rest at the usual extinguish- 
ing times, the disc necessary for midnight extinguishing 
contains three circular holes equally spaced, and for the lamps 
intended for all-night service the perforations will be slots 
covering an arc of 80° equally spaced. By a suitable arrange- 
ment the by-pass is cut off immediately after the burner js 
lighted, and is brought into operation again by the movement 
of the disc which cuts off the supply to the burner. 


‘* DupLex ’? CONTROLLER. 


Clockwork is the motive power which operates this appli- 
ance. The apparatus operates through two tappets set at pre- 
determined times on a dial, actuating a rocking arm which is 
in communication by suitable means with a gas valve. The en- 
gagement of the tappets with the rocking arm opens and shuts 
off the gas to the burner, at the same time opening and shutting 
the by-pass intermittently with the burner supply. The gas 
valve can be hand operated without interfering with the clock 
or setting. The valve is of the shuttle type, and is totally 
enclosed. By a suitable modification of the gas valve, this 
apparatus is adaptable for groups of cluster burners, where it 
is intended to have “ all ”’ or ‘‘ partial ’’ lighting during speci- 
fied hours. 

Discussion. 


The CuHarrMan said Mr. Broadberry, who had had a great deal of 
experience with automatic lighting, was unfortunately unable to be 
present ; but he had kindly sent on a contribution to the discussion. 

The Secretary (Mr. Walter Dunn) then read the following 

Comments BY Mr. A, E, BROADBERRY. 

I am sorry that I am unable to be present to-day to join in the 
discussion of Mr. Shapley’s paper, particularly as he has been good 
enough to make reference to the apparatus which bears my name, 
but which has now no more to do with me than with anybody else 
in particular. Mr. Shapley has such a complete grasp of his subject 
that no criticism is possible. As a contribution to the discussion, 
if 1 state the reasons which led to the production of what Mr. Shapley 
kindly calls the Broadberry controller, it may perhaps be of some 
interest. For many years I felt pity for the lamplighter who was com- 
pelled to face all sorts of weather in order to do his job without fail 
every night and every morning at a given time. 1 remember a series 
of articles appearing in a magazine ‘‘ Men who Face Death,’’ and 
the lamplighter was included. 

Automatic lighters seemed to be the only things which could bring 
relief in this often unpleasant duty. The saving in gas alone would 
repay the cost, because with hand lighting a man must start his round 
before sun-down to finish one hour after sunset. It seems folly that 
a man should light public lamps when the sun is shining. ‘The same 
waste takes place in the morning, as extinguishing cannot be started 
before dawn. 

Clockwork controllers were introduced, and made headway, not- 
withstanding what seemed to me to be certain definite disadvantages. 
Exposed public street lamps subjected to all sorts of violent weather 
changes did not promise to be a healthy spot for timepieces—they 
are often trouble enough when carefully nurtured indoors. Then 
there was the weekly winding to be done. Assuming that they all 
remained properly synchronized—which is an impossible hope—they 
all had to be set for a week in advance; and, as is well known, dawn 
and dusk vary during many months of the year, each of them by a 
quarter of an hour per week. Therefore the clocks must be set for 
the darkest day of the week; and so some of the possible saving 1s 
lost. Apart, however, from the calendar, darkness varies almost daily 
according to weather conditions; and clocks cannot take such mat- 
ters into consideration. At its best, clockwork can only go steadily 
on its way; and not being variable at will, control by clockwork was 
really no control at all. 

The so-called pressure wave gave variable control direct from the 
gas-works. Most types of controller were made to operate when a 
predetermined height of pressure was reached, and they made them- 
selves ready for the next operation when the pressure was low‘ red to 
another predetermined point. The desired conditions could not al- 
ways be relied on, particularly in remote districts or where mains 
were small, or where, perhaps, large factories worked overtime and 
the draught on the main affected the pressure. There were various 
causes for pressure sometimes failing to reach its desired maximum 
or remain above its minimum till the appointed time. It seemed de- 
sirable, therefore, to make an apparatus which would adjust itself " 
varying conditions of pressure which came about unintentionally an 
were not intended to operate the control mechanism. This was 
done by the little hole in the accurately-balanced float. 

One other essential for successful working, to my mind, 
the full force of gas pressure existing in the mains should 
available for the turning on and off. This is secured by ee 
a separate valve to admit the full pressure to the diaphragm. This; 


to my mind, is an advantage over the weighted bell type, in which 
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only a small differential pressure is available for operating, and may 
cause hesitation and lighting-back, even if it does not fail altogether. 
| am greatly obliged to Mr. Shapley for his paper, and I tender him 
my best thanks. 

Lamers At THE Back oF THE Patu. 


Mr. Owen Baines (Paignton) asked whether the author had con- 
sidered central lighting by gas. In the town which he (the speaker) 
represented they had up to now been unable to come across any suitab e 
lamp to be applied to the span wire system. They had recently carried 
out some street widenings, and endeavoured to improve the lighting 
in others, and had been obliged to confine themselves to electricity ; 
but, in order to give fair play to both undertakings, he had tried to in- 
troduce gas—especially as he found, taking lamp for lamp, and light 
for light, that, if anything at the moment, gas probably *‘ had it.’’ 
He did not find any difficulty in getting the kerbs sufficiently visible 
with the span wire system; in fact at the kerb it was a distinct 
improvement over the ordinary system of lighting. For one very 
strong reason, he had. removed a certain number of lamps from the 
kerb and put them at the back of the path. Omnibuses and other 
vehicles seemed to delight in charging the lamp-posts, and then there 
was generally trouble between themselves and the insurance com- 
panies as to who was liable. Had anyone else had experience of 
placing lamps at the back of the path in this way? So far his own 
experience had been satisfactory. 

Mr. W. J. Liserty remarked that centrally hung gas and electric 
lamps were quite an old story now. It would be helpful if Mr. 
Shapley could give some particulars of the saving both in time and 
money where the clockwork controllers were in use. It would be 
interesting to know the number of men displaced by a certain number 
of controllers; the difficulties and successes of the system; and the 
quantity of gas used throug! 





the by-passes. 

Mr. Etrorp (Wandsworth) said that some years ago it had been 
his pleasure to work with Mr. Shapley. Mr. Broadberry stated that 
with the clockwork controllers the apparatus had to be set every 
week in advance. This was not altogether a full statement of the 
facts, because there was a clock controller, of which he himself had 
used many thousands, which operated the lighting and extinguishing 
by a cam that was cut so that the variation was made day by day, 
exactly to the time set for lighting and extinguishing throughout the 
year. This controller he had found to be satisfactory in every way. 
It was wound once a week when the lamp was cleaned. Some definite 
information with regard to cost would be valuable. 


SPACING OF LAMpPs. 

Mr. J. Taytor (Weston-super-Mare) asked for information as to 
the percentage of failures per operation in the case of pressure-wave 
controllers as compared with clockwork ones; and as to experience 
in Leeds so far as mantle usage was concerned. The spacing of 
lamps referred to by Mr. Shapley in connection with one of his 
photographs had struck him. As gas engineers, 20 yards spacing 
was perhaps something they would all desire; but he himself had 
had a good deal of difficulty in getting the Council to agree to 80 yards. 
As to central lighting, he believed there was a good deal of opinion 
ut the present time in favour of the lamps being along the line of 
the kerb, whether they were suspended from span wires or whether 
they were pillar lamps. According to his information, central lighting 
was not all that could be desired; it frequently threw the footpaths 
into shadow, especially when there were a number of large motor 
vehicles about. 

Mr. Horton (Oldham) agreed that anything which could be done 
to obviate danger, by making pedestrians keep to the left, was a 
national duty. 

Mr. Joun WILKINSON (Nottingham) said the author stated that one 
nan attended to 160 lamps on clock-controlled districts. Did the one 
man attend to everything in connection with these lamps, including 
cleaning and maintenance of mantles and burners? 

Mr. Witk1e (Leicester), alluding to controllers, remarked that there 

could be no doubt that they must, according to the circumstances of 
the day, adopt some mechanical means. They were living now in a 
mechanical age. The advantage of the pressure wave over the clock 
seemed to him to be that on a foggy day they could get instantaneous 
lighting at any moment. The secret of the clockwork controller was 
the by-pass; and here he would like to utter a word of warning. 
The by-pass must be housed in a weather-proof lantern. Otherwise 
there would be a tremendous amount of trouble through the by-pass 
blowi: g out. 
_Mr. Ancus (Eccles) gathered that the author of the paper was get- 
ling very satisfactory results from clockwork controllers; but unfor- 
tunately his own experience had been that they were unreliable—the 
clocks frequently stopping. He could cnly assume that Mr. Shapley’s 
Were better, or perhaps the controllers were brought in for cleaning 
more irequently. How often did Mr. Shapley have his brought in? 

Mr. Price said that in his part of Monmouthshire he found the 
particular type of pressure-wave controller of which he some vears ago 
had had experience was unsatisfactory, owing to high altitudes. He 





Suggested that, in rouds where both gas and electricity were avail- 
ah] : ° : | “ 
able, if they put one on each side of the street, they would have ‘‘ two 


Strings to their bow.’’ It appeared to him that 160 lamps was rather 


large number for one man to attend to; he should say 120 would 


¢ a fair figure. 
Mr. Reap said that in his part of Wales he had had trouble with 
Controllers, caused almost entirely by the by-pass. Could Mr. Shapley 


tell them of a satisfactory by-pass for a district of varying altitudes 





and pressures, and having a stormy climate? If the by-passes were 
of a reasonable size for mid-day pressure, the flame was 6 in. long 
at night ; and they were very extravagant, and also sooted-up. On the 
— hand, if they were made of a reasonable size for the evening, 
hey y 


nt out at mid-day. Was it possible to have electric ignition, 
4 flint and steel ? 
he Cnarrman remarked that this paper dealt specifically with 


or 















































































































public lighting by gas, with special reference to automatic systems ; 
but there were outstanding features connected with gas lighting which 
should not be overlooked. It was perfectly certain that in most 
cases, light for light, yas was the cheaper medium; and there was 
also the great reliability whieh necessarily resulted from its storage 
system. Then, of course, there was the striking quality of diffusion 
enjoyed by gas lighting, which rendered it so valuable in times of 
fog. These were things that anyone concerned with public lighting 
must take into consideration. One speaker had put forward the sug- 
gestion that, where convenient, electricity might be put on one side 
of a road, and gas on the other. Personally, he would very much 
deprecate a mixed system. The reliability of gas supply was a very 
important feature; and in these days, when they had at hand both 
gas and electricity, whether they were interested in one or in the 
other, in the public service they should seek for reliability. He 
could not understand the tendency to rely upon electricity for very 
serious purposes, when there was gas available. 

Tue AutHor’s REpty, 

Mr. Suapcey said it was pleasing to him to find that his humble 
effort. had aroused a little interest. ‘There was not much for him 
to answer in Mr. Broadberry’s rernarks; but he would like to thank 
him for them. Of course, central lighting could be carried out by 
gas. All the centre of Leeds was lighted centrally on the span wire 
system. Much was by electricity; and the remainder was by high- 
pressure gas. It was perfectly easy to light on this system by either 
high-pressure or low-pressure gas. He agreed that light for light, 
gas “ had it.’’ The placing of lamps at the back of the path was 
a course that would not mect his views. Anyone who knocked down 
a lamp-post in Leeds had to pay the damage. With reference to the 
statement that one man attended to 160 lamps on clock-controlled 
districts, he had been asked how this compared with hand-lighted 
lamps. In Leeds the hand lighting round was 100; while a man 
could easily do the clock controller round of 160. The men were not 
overworked. They carried out their duties efficiently ; 
would compare with any others for cleanliness. Th: 
every week, and he did not see that a cam would serve any useful 
purpose. The weekly adjustment was all that was necessary, Clean- 
ing was done once a week, and oftener if required, 
spirit of competition among the men with re 
of their lamps. With reference to the percentage of failures, he could 
only say that their experience in Leeds had been exceptionally good. 
They had gone to a lot of trouble in selecting a suitable pattern. It 
was essential that the whole of the mechanism should be protected 
from the elements, and also from dust. The usage of mantles per 
nozzle in Leeds was slightly under 6 per annum—s°8, to be exact. 
He thought all would be agreed that this was a very good figuri 
indeed. In the matter of the spacing of lamps, Leeds was, of course, 
a little differently situated from Weston-super-Mare. The Leeds Cor- 
poration had control of both gas and electric lighting; and the city 
realized that good lighting cost money. As a matter of fact, 
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and the lamps 


clocks were set 


There was a keen 





gard to the appearance 





as he 
had stated in his paper, good lighting could not be valued in terms 
of money. He sympathized with Mr. Taylor in having to make his 
lighting fit the price. This was 


wrong; there should be efficient 
lighting first. 


Leeds never grumbled at the cost of lighting—though 
it was equal to an 8d. rate—because they got good service. The 
clock-controlled lamp man did everything to his lamps except glaze 
them. He walked the round to see (without necessarily passing each 
one) that every lamp was alight. He had adopted a by-pass which con- 
sumed 1-1oth c.ft. an hour, and which was packed with a 
fibre; and there had never been any trouble from it going out, 
Whether a clock was lighting and extinguishing or not, it was neces- 
sary for the efficiency of the clock to keep it wound all the 








dbestos 


52 weeks 


of the year. This was the secret of accurate working of the clocks. 
There was a lot of trouble in the early davs of clock controllers: but 
much brainwork had been put into the apparatus by the various 
makers. The ‘t slow motion ”’ clockwork had done away with diffi 


culties of lighting-back, &c. 

The Chairman remarked that he himself came from a very exposed 
seaside resort, where there was wind, and also moths. It was 
essential for good lighting by gas that the lanterns should be 
Windproof. Circumstances might not justify the use of clock con- 
trollers in small places. For a small round in a compact district, 
where the lamps—say, 50 or 60—could be handled in a short time, 
it was, in his opinion, more economical and more satisfactory to 
employ torch lighting, with flaps in the bottom of the lanterns. There 
was no by-pass, and one could keep the lamps always in perfect order, 
On behalf of those present, he thanked Mr. Shapley for his paper. 

Mr. SHAPLEY pointed out that he had not been advocating clock con- 
trollers as against hand-lighted lamps. It was no part of the scheme 
of his paper to deal with the merits of the two systems, 


The CuarrMAN said they were now to consider a paper on a 
very complicated, bit at the same time an intensely interesting, 
subject--the valuation of gas-works for rating. Those who 
had perused the paper would have noted that Mr. George Evetts 


had dealt with the matter in his usual able and precise mannet 

Mr. Everts, in introducing his paper, pointed out that he 
was not an expert in rating, and had approached the matter 
more from the gas engineer’s point of view. 


VALUATION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS FOR RATING PURPOSES. 
By Georce Everts, M.Inst.C.E. 
HISTORICAL. 

In order to establish a uniform method of rating, the 
Parochial Assessment Act of 1836 was passed, and the principle 
of rating was laid lown in section 1 as follows: 

No rate for the relief of the poor in England and Wales shall 
be allowed by any Justice or be of any force which shall not be 
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made upon an estimate of the net annual value of the heredita- 
ments rated thereinto—i.e., of the rent at which same might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenants’ rates and taxes and tithe commutation charge (if any), 
and deduct therefrom the probable’ average annual cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses (if any) necessary to main- 
tain them in a state to command such rent. 

In 1862 a further Act, called the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act, was passed, in order to achieve further uniformity. 
Section 15 confirms the principle enunciated in section 1 of the 
1836 Act in the following words : 

The gross estimated rental for the purpose of the schedule to 
this Act shall be the rent at which the hereditament might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year, free of all usual tenants’ 
rates and taxes and tithe commutation rent charge, if any. 

Rating in ‘the Metropolis before 1869 had been under the two 
Acts mentioned ; but in that year the Valuation (Metropolis) Act 
was passed, and in this Act definitions were given to various 
terms which were more clear than those in the previous Acts. 
For instance, the term ‘‘ hereditament ’’ means any lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, and property which are liable to any rate 
or taxes in respect of which the valuation list is by this Act 
made conclusive. The ‘‘ gross value ’’ is defined as meaning 
the annual rent which a tenant might reasonably be expe¢ted to 
pay (taking one year with another) on the assumption that the 
tenant undertakes to pay ali usual tenants’ rates and taxes and 
tithe commutation rent charge (if any), and if the landlord 
undertook to bear the cost of repairs and other expenses neces- 
sary to maintain the hereditament in a state to command that 
rent. The definition of ‘‘ rateable value ” is as follows: 


” 


The term ‘‘ rateable value ’’ means the gross value after deduct- 
ing therefrom the probable annual average cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses aforesaid. 


The Act of 1862 still serves for the Provinces. The Union 
Assessment Committee Amendment Act of 1864 gave the right 
of objection at any time during the currency of the rate, and 
objection before the Assessment Committee was made a condi- 
tion precedent to an appeal to Quarter Sessions. Theoretically 
the rateable value is settled every year, but practically one 
assessment stands for a number of years. In the Metropolis 
a new rating list is got out every five years, the ‘* quinquennial ”’ 
dating from April 6, 1871. 

Thus in the early history of rating the revenue was required 
for poor relief; and ‘this still represents a substantial proportion 
of the total rates levied, approximately 25 to 30 p.ct. The 
ability to pay is a perfectly sound method of estimating liability 
for the upkeep of the poor ; but when education, police, lighting, 
sanitation, and road maintenance are included, it is clear that 
‘* services and benefits received ” should be taken into account 
in calculating the rating assessment in modern times. 


An EguitTaBLE BASIS OF VALUATION. 


It is obviously impossible to lay down a method of assessment 
which would satisfy all cases and satisfactorily strike the 
balance between paying ability and benefits received ; for if one 
could devise a satisfactory formula for the main principle, there 
would be unlimited variations in cases, and a practical difficulty 
in assessment. <A truly scientific method of assessment is im- 
possible; and there is little doubt that the principle of rental 
value, With certain deductions and modifications, is as good a 
<ompromise as can be found. If it is learned by experience that 
certain broad classes of ratepayers are being unduly penalized, 
some method of adjustment can usually be found. 

Take, for instance, the vexed question of pre-war as con- 
trasted with post-war values. Mr. ‘‘ A.” may be living in a 

‘house valued at 450 per annum gross in 1914, and possibly 
assessed at £42. With the full 4o p.ct. addition, the new 
rental value is £70; but it is tacitly assumed thatt 25 p.ct. of the 
addition is for extra repair costs, leaving only 15 p.ct. to be 
added to the net. Therefore the present gross figure of £70 
should logically become £49 10s. rateable. Mr. ‘* B.”” may be 
a newcomer to a similar house next door, but forced to pay 
£100 a year for a similar house, or (say) £80 rateable. Why 
should ‘‘ B”’ pay more than ‘‘ A? ’”’ The benefits received are 
equal, and ‘‘ B’’ may be unable to pay as much towards the 
upkeep of the poor as ‘‘ A.” Equality of rating being aimed at, 
it is found almost invariably that, despite the discrepancy in 
rent, the two houses would be assessed at ithe same figure. At 
the same time, the assessor has great difficulty in making up 
his mind whether this value should be based on the lower or the 
higher rental, and probably a compromise is arrived at. 

It would appear, therefore, that the present basis of assess- 
ment—i.e., what a tenant would pay to occupy the premises— 
cannot be improved upon; but the ramifications relating to this 
apparently simple hypothesis are surprising. For private houses 
and shops the rental is mot difficult to estimate, as there are 
usually hundreds of similar premises as a guide. Further, 
there is a continual flow of tenants, as a dwelling house appeals 
to such a wide circle of the community. As a class of premises 
alters, so does the difficulty increase in practice. A professional 
man may make a large income in small premises; but these 
are only liable for rates on the same scale as a tenant having 
his professional address in the City or West End. In Harley 
Street, however, the rents are high because it is an expensive 


profession would pay the rents and corresponding rates. |) 
dealing with a factory, the smail owner may rent the prem-:. 
and provide certain chattels on which he would not be raid, 
and machinery on which the rate would not be substantial, 
the rateable value is still a comparatively simple matter, se: 
that the landlord and tenant are two separate individuals, 
latter paying rent to the former. The class of trader to wh in 
the premises would appeal, however, is getting somew)iit 
narrower, 

THe Contracror’s Basis. 
The next step is the case of a large company or group o| 
people owning a factory or mill—such as a textile factory, stcci- 
works, or shipbuilding yard. The premises may or may not ly 
freehold, although they generally are; and these industria! 
establishments are usually rated on the ‘* contractor’s basis.” 
This method is based on the assumption that the landlord 
builds the factory—such as operating shops, stores, &c.—and 
provides wharves, sidings, boundary walis, drains, and facilities 
tor heating, lighting, and machinery for providing the opera- 
tion of the factory up to the actual process machinery. ‘I |x 
rating of process machinery gave rise to much difference of 
opinion; and it may be stated broadly that the treatment resis 
on two decisions. 

The Hunslet decision in 1906 laid down that * tenan 
machinery placed in a factory and used therewith in connection 
with the business, whether affixed to the freehold or not, may 
be taken into consideration so as to increase the amount in 
assessing the factory to the poor rate.’’ The use of the term 
‘““:tenant’s machinery ” is curious, if the decision means that 
such machinery is intended to be dealt with in the same manne: 
as that provided by the landlord. It will be observed that the 
decision gives no direction or interpretation of the phras 
“taken into consideration;’’ and this has led to great 
divergence in the practice of assessing machinery throughout 
the country. In some parts process machinery is eliminated. 

The second decision referred to is S. Smith & Sons (Motor 
Accessories) v. Willesden, given by a Divisional Court, with no 
appéal, and which has not since been challenged. ‘This decision 
involves the assumption that the rent is paid ‘‘ for the right to 
occupy the building and use the machinery; it being assumed 
that the hypothetical landlord provided both the building and 
the machinery.” The effect of this is to do something mon 
than take the machinery into account; it actually rates it, and 
renders the term ‘‘ tenant’s machinery ’’ a misnomer. For all 
practical punposes this decision lays down ‘that the full annua! 
value of all the machinery and plant upon the premises must lx 
ascertained as if it were the property of the landlord—i.c., part 
of the hereditament. This rule, however, is apparently not yet 
universally recognized, or at least not applied by Assessment 
Committees or Quarter Sessions. 

The report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on tli 
Rating of Machinery (which will be referred to later) considers 
that the view taken in the Willesden case is in accordance with 
the opinions of the Law Lords in the Hunslet case; and it is 
taken by the Committee as representing the present position 
relating to the subject. There is still some doubt as to whethe: 
the decision in the Hunslet case would not justify the applica- 
tion of the same principle to the furniture in an hotel, and 
fittings in a shop, office, or warehouse ; or whether the principl 
might not be applied ito include machines worked by hand o1 
foot power and loose tools and tackle. It is agreed, however, 
that in practice no attempt thas yet been made to extend the 
principle to the articles named. 

PROFITS AND THE HyporHEticaL TENANT. 

It should be noted that the contractor’s method creates 4 
hypothetical landlord and tenant, and these gentlemen have 
probably provided more scope for argument than any creation 
in literature. The system pays no attention to profits directly, 
but it may be accepted that the more extensive the factory and 
the more machinery it contains, the more is likely to be the 
profit, particularly when dealing with like industries, 

Up to this point it might be possible to imagine two separat: 
individuals as landlord and tenant. When public utility unde: 
takings come up for consideration, however, there is no possi 
bility in practice of separation, but the hypothetical tenant stil! 
remains the principal consideration in arriving at the value. 

RatinG oF Pusiic Utitiry UNDERTAKINGS. 

Ihe rating of railways, canals, tramways, waterworks, gas 
works, and such-like undertakings is a matter of extrem 
intricacy, and is usually handled by an expert in rating. ‘The 

ee may be imagined when it is remembered that the 
profit is all earned outside the factory or centre of production, 
and that the system may extend into very many parishes. ‘Ihe 
revenues may be earned in only part of these parishes, as the 
other part may contain only feeders or coupling-up lines or 
mains. In such an undertaking as described, the net revenue 
or profit forms the basis of the assessment (with certain adjust- 
ments), and the landlord and tenant are inseparable in so far 
as the total profit is divided between these two, and the rateable 
value cannot be ascertained until the net revenue of the under- 
taking as a whole is ascertained on the correct rating principle 
Up to this point the two are very closely allied, and it is difficult 
to imagine any other tenant except the undertaking actually in 





neighbourhood ; but in this street no tenants outside the medical 
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VALUATION OF A GAS UNDERTAKING. 

The gas-works valuation is typical of the other public utility 
undertakings described officially as ‘‘ special properties.’’” The 
net revenue being the basis, no argument arises as to how much 
profit another tenant could make if he improved the efficiency 
or altered the policy, as it is assumed that the existing tenant is 
running the business to its best advantage. Thus a muni- 
cipality has a different form of statute from a company, and 
possibly different obligations, and therefore may not be liable to 
the same rateable value as a company in occupation of a similar 
hereditament. Therefore, though theoretically the rating sur- 
yeyor is ascertaining the rent ‘a tenant ”’ could pay, he is in 
fact regarding the existing undertaking as the tenant whose 
rent he is calculating. 

As mentioned above, the profits form the starting-point of 
the calculation for assessment. ‘The profits are not rateable as 
such, but are only intended to enable the assessor to calculate 
the rent a tenant would give; and it is obvious that the tenant 
would not give a rent equal to the annual profit or net revenue 
when he has important investments to make and substantial 
outgoings in order to maintain that profit. Outside the Metro- 
polis the undertaking, in theory, is rated annually. In practice 
one assessment will last a number of years, or at least until 
the profit is substantially altered. 


CaPITAL OF THE LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Having accepted the view that the undertaking must be 
treated as a whole (and many iegal decisions have confirmed 
this) and the hereditament occupied and run precisely as it is at 
present, the way is clear to divide the property generally into 
two sections ; 


(1) The property of che hypothetical landlord. 
(2) The property of the hypothetical tenant. 


The parallel can be drawn in the case of an ordinary dwelling 
house. Owing to the existence of an actual landlord and 
tenant, the assessor would view a house, if necessary, and 
mentally eliminate the tenant’s furniture and chattels, valuing 
the house only on the estimated rental which a tenant would 
pay, but including fixtures such as firegrates, baths, built-in 
wardrobes, &c.—in fact anything which is likely to affect the 
letting value and is usually supplied by the landlord. If the 
house contained such a lot of ready-built fixtures as would 
reduce the tenant’s expense to make it habitable, then the 
rental value would ‘be correspondingly increased. If a house is 
let furnished, then the rental value is not increased thereby, as 
the furnishing is an additional investment which may be pro- 
vided by either party. If the custom of this country were to be 
the ietting of furnished houses, the tenant would claim allow- 
ances for its maintenance; or if an attempt were made to assess 
a house furnished by the tenant on a furnished-house scale, 
then the tenant would claim interest on the capital he has 
spent, and maintenance of those items which contribute to the 
increased letting value. 

With regard to the division of the capital assets, the first step 
is a structural valuation of the works, mains, services, meters, 
stoves, and appliances. The tenant is then allowed certain 
deductions relating to his portion of the undertaking, and the 
landlord is allowed his—the latter corresponding to one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the gross estimated rental in the case of houses. 

There are many items which are accepted as landlord’s and 
others as tenant’s. In addition there are many things about 
which rating surveyors for many years have differed. Taking 
ships and railway wagons as an example, it needs no argument 
to satisfy one that no landlord would supply ships or wagons to 
bring coal from ithe collieries. He would hold that it is no part 
of his duty, any more than he would be expected to provide a 
delivery van for the daily bread of a householder. Among the 
admittedly tenant’s property are ships, barges, wagons, lorries 
and cars, meters, stoves, fires, and all house appliances, office 
furniture, maps, skips, loose tools, portable pumps, mainlayer’s 
tackle, cycles, collecting vans, laboratory plant, showroom 
fittings, &c. Among the landlord’s assets are land, wharves, 
fixed pontoons, sidings, drainage, buildings, stores, boilers and 
houses, retorts and manufacturing plant, purifiers, washing 
and scrubbing plant, exhausters, fixed pumps and boosters, all 
apparatus for heating, lighting, and ventilating the works, and 
generating stations, cables for transmission of power, &c., 
offices, fixed storage hoppers, prime movers for workshops, tar 
and liquor storage tanks, charging machines, telphers, machine 
tools and shafting, chemical plant, and mains and service pipes. 
Among the debatable items are painting and spraving machines, 
travelling cranes, portable conveyors, semi-portable oxide 
breakers, and clinker washing machines. 

lhe landlord’s property is usually valued at costs operating 
at the time of construction, and no depreciation figure is ap- 
Pied, as the landlord’s return is expected on the capital ex- 
pended. He is allowed expenditure in repairs to maintain the 
Property in a state to command the rent, and a depreciation 
fund to accumulate sufficient to replace each building or piece 
of plant as it wears out. The tenant’s property is usually taken 
at the costs current at the time of construction, with a reason- 
able depreciation. The tenant going into the property would 
not expect to take these over at new value, and for these items 
%so the permissible working expenses, or incoming rentals, 





produce sufficient to maintain the chattels and renew them on 
a post-war basis. 

Having ascertained the correct division of the property be- 
tween landlord and tenant, the latter must supply further 
money for the administration of the undertaking, or ‘* working 
capital,” often termed ‘‘ floating.”” For a long time an amount 
equal to 5 to 6 months’ working expenses, plus 6 or 7 weeks’ 
coal, was claimed, with certain additions and deductions; but 
of late years the figure has become somewhat reduced. Since 
a large proportion of revenue has been obtained from coin 
meters, with usually two collections a quarter, there is no need 
for somuch. Consequently adjustment is made for this as well 
as receipts for residual products collected during the said period. 
The coal allowance is often claimed at 8 weeks of winter re 
quirements, as many undertakings find it more advantageous tv 
buy in quantities more nearly equal to the average than to the 
actual use. As a result coal must be bought in summer to be 
accumulated for winter. Further adjustment is applied for th« 
amount of credit obtainable, and a dissection made of the out- 
standing liabilities as between landlord and tenant. The actual 
needs for working capital vary considerably, dependent on th¢ 
class of business, the seasonal demand (whether summer o1 
winter), and the business relations between the sellers and pur- 
chasers. An examination of modern accounts will show, how- 
ever, that one-quarter of the revenue expenditure as it appears 
on the printed accounts will be sufficient. 


ASCERTAINING THE CORRECT PROFIT. 

The next step is to examine the revenue account for the yeat 
on which the assessment is made (usually the latest available), 
and make any adjustments necessary to produce a typical and 
rateabie profit. Any abnormal item ‘would be eliminated or 
adjusted, such as a special non-recurring charge or obviously 
over-burdened repairs account. Rates and income-tax are cut 
out, as income-tax is a levy on profits, and the rental value has 
to be assessed before rates are considered, as in the case of a 
dwelling house. The repairs to works and mains can be dealt 
with in two ways: 

(a) By ciiminating both repairs and renewals, and claiming 
both items as a ‘‘ statutable deduction *’ from the land- 
lord’s share of the profits. 

(b) By claiming a reasonable allowance for repairs, and 
claiming the renewals in the statutables. 


It will be noted that if the repairs are correctly adjusted the 
effect on the profit is the same, though the rateable value is 
altered slightly, due to the calculation of the necessary floating 
capital. ‘he former is the more logical way, as it carries out 
specifically the line of investigation as between landlord and 
tenant. ‘his is the method usually adopted now, though some 
years ago many valuations were prepared by method (b). This 
method avoids any lengthy investigation into the repairs neces- 
sary to the landlord’s property and the tenant’s chattels re- 
spectively, which is necessary under method (a). It was argued 
that the tenant could not be expected to be continually running 
to the landlord to carry out minor repairs, and that the land- 
lord could, in a gas-works, be content to modify the rent ac- 
cordingiy, obtaining only a sinking fund allowance for the 
replacement of the buildings and plant. 

With regard to the repairs of meters and cookers, these 
should in any case be left in as an expense, as it is a tenant’s 
liability ; and the same applies to the depreciation. ‘The allow- 
ance which the tenant gets on his capital does not include any- 
thing for the repair and depreciation of his chattels. All the 
usual costs are allowed, inciuding co-partnership, publicity and 
advertising costs, pension funds, and subscriptions to hospitals 
and similar contributions. The special purposes fund, in- 
surance fund, and renewals fund will be dealt with later. 

On the receipts side the gross rental is taken, as well as 
meter and stove rents and fittings profit. The stove and meter 
rental is paid by the consumer to recompense the tenant for 
interest on capital, repairs, depreciation, and collection, and 
possibly ‘to provide a little profit as well. The first and last are 
claimed by the tenant in his allowance, and the other items in 
the expenses, so all the receipts should be included. With re- 
gard to the fittings, the capital of the tenant is partly used for 
this ‘‘ ironmongery business ’’ as well as the organization set 
up by the tenant for the gas business; and therefore it is fair to 
include the fittings profit with the gas profits. 

In estimating the profit as well as the rateable value, a sub- 
stantial difference of opinion may arise regarding the amount 
of repairs necessary to be expended by the landlord in order to 
ensure that the hereditament is kept in a proper state to com- 
mand the rent, and the amount necessary by the tenant in order 
to maintain, repair, and renew his own chattels. 

When times are good it is, of course, attractive to the re- 
sponsible officers of an undertaking to improve out of revenue ; 
and this is of great assistance in keeping down the capital ex- 
penditure or forming a reserve for hard times. There are 
many undertakings whose structural value on a depreciated 
basis ‘would not be equal to the capital expenditure, having 
regard to the period during which the undertaking was being 
built up. It is true that a structural value on a post-war basis 
would produce a higher figure than the capital expenditure, and 
there is difficulty in finding the revenue to repair and replace 
the assets at the enhanced value. 
























































































































Krom the rating point of view, the two methods in vogue of 
dealing with repairs and renewals have the same effect over a 
period of vears. The two methods referred to are: 


(a) Repiacing the asset out of revenue as necessary. 
(b) Depreciating the capital annually, and providing the re- 
newal out of capital. 


‘The effect is the same if the rate of depreciation is correct—t.e., 
if the total allowance in each case is adequate. If in the case 
(b) the depreciation allowance is at too rapid a rate, then the 
capital account is benefited by being reduced faster than the 
asset ‘wears out, and vice versa. 

Mention has been made of insurance fund, special purposes 
fund, and renewals fund. No gas tredctabeinne has the first 
two mentioned together, but many have the first and third or 
the second and third. The usual principle in ascertaining the 
landlord’s repairs is to allow a reasonable charge per 1000 ¢.ft. 
of gas sold fo cover the repair, maintenance, and renewals of 
the hereditament. ‘Therefore all charges forming part of this 
allowance should be eliminated from the expenditure. There- 
fore the allocation to the renewals fund is not allowed as a 
working expense. Many undertakings which have not been to 
Parliament recently have an insurance fund, and the*allocation 
to this fund is optional. It is intended to meet extraordinary 
charges arising against «a company, caused by accidents, 
strikes, or other circumstances. The permissible annual charge 
is 1 p.ct. of the paid-up capital, with a total of 10 p.ct. It 
would appear, therefore, that there is a clear case to have this 
allowed as a working expense, as it does not refer to repairs or 
renewals. The modern special purposes fund however (which 
has the same annual and total limitation) extends the scope of 
the clause to include replacements or removal of plant or works 
other than maintenance or renewals. It is, therefore, debatable 
whether the special purposes fund should be allowed as a work- 
ing expense; and there appears to be no regular practice re- 
specting it. 

With regard to the tenant's chattels, reasonable expenditure 
on the works’ chattels is permitted; and this figure is usually 
assessed in) pence per 1000 ¢.ft., dependent on the amount of 
chattels nevessary to conduct the undertaking. In the case of 
undertakings owning ships, lorries, &c., separate accounts are 
usually kept; and ft is not difficult to estimate a figure for the 
remainder. The expenditure on meters, stoves, and coin-meter 
fittings is usually separate, and this expenditure must be suffi- 
cient to provide depreciation or renewals as well as ordinary 
repairs. Whatever system is adopted jin calculating the various 
allowances for repairs of ‘the landlord’s and tenant’s property, 
the total expenditure permitted to both should form a reason- 
able sum for repairing, maintaining, and renewing the works, 
mains, meters, stoves, and appliances. 

It should be noted that no bank Joan charges, interest on 
deposits, or debenture or mortgage interest is allowed to be 
charged «as an expense. Such items are clearly charges on 
capital. If not, an undertaking would finance itself up to the 
hiit out of bank loans, charge ‘the interest as an expense, and 
then pay a large dividend on a comparatively small capital. 
However, having satisfied ail parties that the correct expendi- 
ture has been included, the difference between expenditure and 
receipts forms the gross profit or net receipts plus rates, 


TENANT’S ALLOWANCE. 


The tenant’s working capital is then calculated by adding the 
agreed pro Portia n of the annual adjusted expenditure to the 
tenant’s capital according to the valuation. We now arrive at 
the vexed question of the percentage on his total capital to which 
the tenant is entitled in order to ascertain his deduction before 
the landlord’s share of the profits can be assessed. For a large 
number of years the figure of 174 :p.ct. was claimed by custom, 
and allowed in repeated appeals. This amount was made up 
as follows : 

5 p.ct. for interest ; 
10 p.ct. for profit ; 
25 p.ct. for risks and casualties. 


Since the amount of tenant’s capital has reached such a high 
figure, due to the increase in prepayment installations, cookers, 
and fires, many rating authorities have challenged the 173 p.ct. 
There have been mz any unofficial settlements at lower amounts, 
but no rule has been laid down by law since the 173 p.ct. was 
established. As low as 123 p.ct. has been agreed; and many 
rating surveyors are of the opinion that 15 p.ct, represents an 
equitable figure. The tenant cecupies a sheltered position to 
the extent that he has no competition in his particular line of 
business. His capital is usually obtained cheaply, and he can- 
not expect an annual “ profit ” of 10 p.ct. as well as the 5 p.ct. 
allowance for borrowing the money. In other words, he cannot 
in his peculiar position expect 15 p.ct. return gross if he should 
be forced to find all the money himself. He could put the 
money into an equally safe security at a rate of probably 6 to 7 
p.ct. withcut any trouble or anxiety, but even then the differ- 
ence is too marked, seeing that he has a further margin of 
2), p.ct. for risks and casualties. He should be entitled to 
something for risks, fos it must not be forgotten that the land- 
lord is sure of the rent, which is the first call on the = 
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loss of the tenant’s share. Assuming that the percentage {ins 
been settle sd, this is applied to the capital, the calculation res 
ing in the tenant’s share of the profits or net receipts. ‘I hi 
balance i is the landlord’s share, or the ‘‘ gross estimated rental,” 
plus rates. 


STATUTABLE DEDUCTIONS. 


As in the case of any other property, the jandlord (01 
occupier if he is owner) is allowed certain deductions to ena 
the property to be kept in a state « capable of commanding the 
rent—i.e., of earning the profit. This is for the repairs and th 
renewal or sinking “fund necessary to provide for the replace- 
ment of each asset as it wears out, and, as before mention 
is usually arrived at by a lump sum expressed in pence per 
1000 ¢.ft. to cover works and mains. The figure of 12d. is not 
unreasonable. An alternative method is to use the struct 
valuation for the punpose of calculating a reasonable renewal 
fund, as one works may have a much larger proportion of its 
capital in machinery than another, and add the repairs proper. 
The example which wiil be worked out will show a method of 
calculating this renewal fund by taking a broad division of 
assets, but the items could be further divided—in fact, exten: 
indefinitely—with varving percentages allocated to each class. 
The landlord’s insurance is usually calculated on the build- 
ings and plant which would be usually insured, and may on) 
amount to one-quarter of the total capital expenditure; th 
tenant’s insurance being allowed in working expenses. Aftc1 
the ‘‘ statutables ’’ are deducted, the balance is the net rateabl 
value for works and mains plus the rates. It is now possil 
to get a fairly accurate division of the rateable value by deduct- 
ing the average rates in the £ over the whole undertaking ; wee 
balance producing a figure which will be very rt to 7 1 
rateable value of the whole undertaking. Thus, if 12s. 6d. 
the average, the net rateable value plus rates repr sents 328. 61 
and 12s. 6d. 
32s. 6d. 
a figure corresponding to 20s. as the net rateable value. Thy 
merit of eliminating the rates is now apparent, -because, had 
they been left in the expenditure, the sum might have been sub 
stantially more or less than the valuation produces. 


yt 


should be deducted to represent the rates, leaving 


APPORTIONMENT OF NEr RATEABLE VALUE. 
The actual apportionment between parishes is usually 4 
in a more accurate manner, however; the first step being 
divide the figure of net rateable value plus rates into two parts: 





(1) The indirect productive portion, sometimes called th 


unproductive portion,” comprising the works, n 
and trunk mains. 


as 


(2) The balance representing the directly productive p 
which actually earns the revenue and which js arrived at 
by deducting the indirectly productive portion from the 
total. 


Both these portions include the corresponding rates. 

The unproductive portion is usually valued at 4 to 5 p.ct. on 
the capital value, thus introducing the contractor’s basis. 
Having ascertained the correct figure, the rates at the figure in 
the 4 operating in the parish in question are added, and tli 
total represents the rateable value plus rates of the unprodu 
tive portion. The difference, therefore, represents the produ 
tive portion plus rates. This is apportioned between the vari- 
ous parishes. Each parish ‘then has allocated to it the total 
amount of rateable value plus rates, and in each parish the 
relative rates in the 4 are adjusted, leaving the net rateable 
value. The total net rateable value of the unproductive portiol 
plus the productive portion in the respective parishes then re- 
presents the net rateable value of the whole undertaking. 

As indicated above, there are certain adjustments to be mad 
in connection with trunk mains—i.e., mains used solely for the 
purpose of conveying gas from one portion of the district to 
another. These are treated as non-productive works. Th 
same applies to outlying booster or governor stations. Land 
and buildings let to other occupiers are separately assessed, and 
the same is usual in the case of houses cccupied by employees. 


C- 


C- 


A TypicaL Case. 

The typical case is taken of a works selling about 500 million 
c.ft. per annum, or 2,500,000 therms, at 1od. per therm o! 
4s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Structural Valuation. 
c 


Land, works, buildings, fixed plant and apparatus. . . 129,000 


Mains and services pipes . . ’ . I1I,000 
Tools, wagons, lorries, office hesttitianin slates Sehieniabes 
plantand chattels... . wee ‘ » 10,000 


Meters, cookers, prepayment eaatiundane, gas at, &e. .  83,0c0 


£333,c00 


Of the above, £54,000 on the works subject to insurance by the 





Phus 10 p.ct. reduction in the gross profits may mean 20 p.ct 


landlord. 








Sur 
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Annual Expenditure and Receipts per Revenue Account. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
Coal, oil, &c., including Ordinary gas rental (aver- . 
handling . 67,300 age receipts 9'8d. per 
Wages, aiden, purifica- LS | aa 
tion 13,300 Prepayment gas_ rental 
Repair, maintenance, ‘and ‘ (average tod. pertherm) 45,300 
renewals of works) 9d. Contracts and public lamps 
per 1000 c. ft.) 18,750 (average 8°6d. per therm) 16,100 
Repair, maintenance, and Meter and stove rentals . 7,900 
renewals of mains and Prepayment rentals . 10,850 
services (3°6d. per 1000 Residual products . 38,900 
c.ft.) ,5co Fittings profit and sundries 1,750 
Repair and maintenance of 
meters and stoves (2'4d. 
per 1000 c.ft.) 5,000 
Depreciation of meters and 
stoves (3d. per 1000 
7 fs a 6,300 
Public lamps (balance of 
expenditure) . ‘ goo 
Rates. . ° 4,200 
Income-tax (on Profits) ° 550 
Co-partnership . 1,450 
Special purposes fund. 2,500 
Sundries, management, &c. 8,600 
Total expenditure . £136,350 
Gross profit 23,850 
£160,200 £160,200 


The following would be the 
expenditure : 


adjusted tenant’s 








receipts and 











EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
£ 
Coals, &c. £67,300 Gas rental (as above) 100,800 
Less residuals 38,900 Stove and meter and 
——_— 28, 400 prepayment rentals (as 

Wages and salaries purifi- above) : — 18,750 
cation . 13,300 Fittings and sundries - ss 1,750 

Repair and maintenance 
tenant's chattels on 
works ‘ 2,100 

Repair and mai intenance 
and depreciation of 
meters, stoves, and fit- 
tings . » & 11,300 

Public lamps 900 

Co-partnership . ‘ 1,450 

Part special purposes . 500 

Sundries, management, &c. 8,600 

£66,550 | 

Adjusted profit or net re- 

ceipts 54,750 
£121,300 £121,300 
Working Capital. 

4} months of tenant's ex- N.B.—25 p.ct. of annual 
penditure plus residual expenditure of £136,650 
receipts deducted pre- as per revenue account 
viously £105,750 — 374 = £34,160. 
= ct. 39,680 
8 weeks’ ‘stock of coal at 
maximum rates . ‘ 13,500 

Stocks of meters and sun- 
dries 7,500 

6 months rates . 2,200 

£62,880 
Less— 
Max. quarter's 
coin meterrents £17,500 
QOuarter's _resi- 
dual receipts 9,700 
Consumers’ de- 
positsand credit 
allowed. . 2,200 
29,400 
£33,480 
Total Tenant's Capital: 
£ 
Working capital, including stocks. . ... . 33,480 
Tools, wagons, chattels, &c. . . . . 10,000 
Meters, stoves; @c. 2. 2. 6 1 6 es . « 83,000 
£126,480 
Tenant's share of net receipts at 15 p.ct.. . £18,970 
Adjusted net receipts or gross profit. . . . 6 « 54,750 
Landlord's share or gross estimated rental flus rates. £35,780 
Statutable Deductions : 
Repairs, maintenance, and renewals of works 
and mains (at 1s. per 1000 c.ft.). . . . $25,000 
Insurance £54,000 at 7s. 6d. p.ct.. . ; 200 
25,200 
Net rateable value plus rates . . . . . £10,580 
Unproductive — of the works and land. 
£129,000 at 4 p.ct. . £5,160 
lus rates at 12s. - in the * a 3,290 
£8,450 
‘eaving balance productive portion plus rates , £2,130 





Net Rateable 











2 Value. 
Apportionment : 
Parish ‘‘ A’ provides 30 p.ct. of the gas and rental . £640 
Less Rates sae representing 12s. 9d. inthe £ . 249 
Sr ailin , ~—— £391 
Parish ‘‘ B'’ provides 44 p.ct. of the receipts . £936 
Less rates aa representing 12s.6d.inthe £ . 361 
pares. oy ’ : arate: 575 
Parish ‘‘C"’ provides 26 p.ct. of the receipts . . . £554 
Less rates sa 7 representing 12s. 5d. in the £ 307 
ae 247 
Net rateable value directly productive part £1,213 
Net rateable value unproductive part . ... . 5,160 
Total net rateable value £6,373 
Add rates £3290 
249 
361 
3°7 
-— 4,207 
Net rateable value plus rates as above £10,580 


Total rateable value—Parish ‘‘ A’’ £5160 plus £301 = £5551 
Parish ‘'B’’ £ 575 
Parish ‘*C" £ 247 





£6373 as above. 


If the calculation for sinking fund or renewals fund were 
made grey plus a reason: 1b! e charge for repair and main- 











tenance, the ‘following would represent the calculation: 
At 54 P.Ct. =e 1 : 
—— — Compound. Annually, Useful Life, 
£ P.Ct, £ 
Buildings . 27,000 0°56 151 50 years 
Machinery and plant 67,000 3°72 2492 18 years 
Gasholder : i * 28,000 1 64 459 30 years 
Mains 87,000 0°93 809 40 years 
Services. . 24,000 3°19 766 20 years 
£233,000 £4677 oe 
= 2'25d. per 


1000 c.ft. sold. 


From the example given, it is seen that the rateable value is 
about 27 p.ct. of the gross profit; but the Company are paying 
rather more in total expenditure on the maintenance of the 
undertaking than the circumstances would justify. Actually 
the rates paid in the vear on which the account is based are 
£4200, against £/4207 in the final calculation; but this is mere 
chance. It may have been much more or less. It should be 
noted that the life for the calculation of depreciation need not 


necessarily be the physical life of the article. Obsolescence 
may necessitate renewal, or the scale of the works may cause 
the piece of plant to become too small 

The undertaking is, of course, valued as a whole, and it is the 


duty of the rating assessor or expert on behalf 
apportion the rates between the parishes. 
when a new, building is being erected 
works is situated makes an increased 
new mains are laid in «another parish, an increased assessment 
follows. In this manner the total assessments may be 
out of all proportion to the merits of the case. If a new build- 
ing does not mean increase of profits, then the assessment 
should be slightly higher in that parish and slightly lower in 
all the others. 


of the union to 
It often happens that 
the union in which the 
assessment; and when 


increased 


Errect OF REDUCED CapPITAL. 

It has been mentioned that the rateable value is not dependent 
on the profits, but that the profit forms the starting point of the 
calculation. It will be of interest to see the effect of a lower 
capital on the rateable value of the undertaking selected. As- 
sume that the capital in all sections is two-thirds of the figures 
given, with the profit unaltered : 

The adjusted profit, as before, is . » £54,750 


The total tenant's capital is: 


Fixed « » £62,000 (% of £93,020) 


an a ee » « « 33,480 
£95,480 
Tenant's share (15 p.ct.). . . . « s £14,322 


Landlord's share or gross estimated rental £40,428 








Statutable deduction (4 of £25,200) 16,800 

Net rateable value flus rates . + £23,628 
. 6d. 

Deduct rates. Average 12s. 64. 9,087 
32s. 6d 

Net rateable value . £14,541 

Unproductive portion works and land £86, 000 
at 4 p.ct. or wl , 3,440 
Balance productive portion. £1,101 
So that the total rateable value is nearly 130 p.ct. in excess of 


the previous figure; and parishes containing mains only have 
an assessment over nine times as much as the previous figures. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN GAS UNDERTAKINGS AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 

It seems curious that public utility undertakings appear to be 
a sert of Aladdin’s cave for assessment authorities. Provisional 
assessments are often made at grotesquely high figures, which 
are reduced to more reasonable proportions when the under- 
takings show fight or get professional advice, or when the 
rating authorities are assisted by experts with reasonable ideas. 
The gas undertaking is usually rated much higher than other 
industries with like capital, turnover, or profit in the same town, 
and are generally higher than electrical undertakings in the 
same district. There seems to be a mistaken idea that the gas, 
water, or electrical undertaking should pay additional rates for 
opening the roads. It is forgotten that the opening is for the 
requirements or necessity of a ratepayer, and that the owners 
of vehicles who wear out the roads only contribute indirectly and 
partially for the upkeep. 

It is admitted that the public utility undertaking is in a 
specially favoured position in respect to many things, and en- 
jovs a complete or partial monopoly; but it must not be for- 
gotten that these powers and privileges are created. by the very 
nature of the fbusiness. In the case of gas undertakings the 
rights are accompanied by very severe restrictions and obliga- 
tions. The capital is limited, the proportion of loans is limited, 
and the manner of raising the capital is prescribed. The price 
and quality of the articles sold are subject to control, and the 
divisible profits subject to strict limitation, and on such a scale 
that no capital would be forthcoming unless associated with 
statutory power and limited monopoly. 


COMMITTEE ON RATING OF MACHINERY. 


In 1924 the Government appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the present law and statutes in regard to the rating of 
machinery, and to make recommendations relating to any de- 
sirable and practicable alteration. This Committee consisted of 
nine members, eight of whom issued a joint report, and the 
remaining member a separate report. The Committee appre- 
ciated that there was a great difference in practice in different 
parts of the country regarding the extent to which machinery 
is rated, and that, on the whole, machinery was rated less in 
Scotland than in England. 

With regard to special properties, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that thev should be excluded from the scope of their 
proposals. The 'Committee could not arrive at a definite figure 
to show the effect of the total exemption from trade machinery ; 
but it was given at approximatelv 6d. in the £ in urban areas, 
and 1s. 3d. or even more in highly-rated areas. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations of the 
joint report : 


(1) That the present practice of excluding from the valuation 
loose tools, plant, and machines operated by hand or foot, 
be continued and approved by the Legislature. 

(2) That in valuing hereditaments containing machinery and 
plant (other than special properties), such machinerv and 
plant, except loose plant above mentioned, shall be taken 
into account in estimating the value, and shall be deemed 
to be part of the hereditaments. 

That this machinerv and plant shall be divided into 
two classes, the first representing broadly what has been 
described as first motive power, and the balance put in 
Class 2. That the Class 2 machinery should be stated 
separately, and pav only 25 p.ct. of the full rate. 


The separate report drew attention to the effect of exemption 
of anv class of machinerv on the tenant’s capital of a public 
utility undertaking, with the consequent increase in the tenant’s 
share and a reduction of the average rateable value. This rre- 
port stated that the safeguard—viz., that of excluding special 
properties—creates an invidious distinction in rating law which 
would be detrimental to certain unions, and recommended no 
alteration in the present law other than in purely administrative 
matters. 

Tue NEw RATING AND VaALuaTION BILL. 


The Rating and Valuation Bill is before the present session 
of Parliament, and has had a great amount of time devoted to 
it in Committee. 

By this Bill it is proposed that the council of every county 
borough and urban and rural district shall be the rating 
authoritv. As far as the urban district rating areas are con- 
cerned, the rates shall be consolidated and form a “ general 
rate.’’ As far as rural districts are concerned, there shall be 
one rate, called a ‘‘ special irate,’”? which covers expenditure 
under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, and special ex- 
penses under the Acts relating to public health. 

The valuation areas shall be county boroughs, and in other 
districts such areas as shall be constituted bv the county council 
and approved by the ‘Minister of Health. Each valuation area 
will have its assesSment committee, on which there will be 
representatives of the board of guardians. -The Commissioners 
of Income-Tax were included in the original Bill, but have been 
excluded during the progress of the Bill through Committee. 
The valuation list is to contain the gross and rateable value 
as and when determined by Parliament. The gross value 
shall be taken as evidence of the annual] value for the purpose 
of income-tax, 





With regard to the rating of machinery, the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee are adopted to some extent, but 
complication is introduced for the purpose of classifying all the 
machinery. The valuation for the rating of machinery as such 
does not apply to any property whose rateable value is ascer- 
tained by reference to the accounts, receipts, or profits. Special 
properties, such as railway companies, gas undertakings, &c. 
come up for special treatment. A special body is to be created, 
known as the Railway Assessment Authority, who will deter- 
mine the net annual value as a whole of any railway und 
taking, and this determination shall be made by reference 
the net receipts of the undertaking. The amount of the n 
receipts shall be ‘‘ equitably divided as between a hypothetical 
landlord and a hypothetical tenant, and the amount apportion: 
to the landlord shall be deemed to be the net annual value 
the undertaking.” 

Under the Bill, gas undertakings can be valued by the Assess 
ment Committee or by the Railway Assessment Authority. | 
by the latter, appeal can be made to the Railway and Canal 
Commission. There will be no appeal to Quarter Sessio: 
against the decision of the Assessment Committee, but appeal! 
must be made to the Railway Assessment Authority, and fron 
that tribunal to the Railway and Canal Commission as before 
To this extent, therefore, the valuation of special properties wil! 
be diverted to one body. This may be an advantage or the 
reverse. Whether special properties are valued by the Railway 
Assessment Authority or by the Assessment Committee, the 
same basis must be adopted—viz., the valuation shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the general provisions of that part of 
the Act, and shall be determined as a ‘whole, and the value 
apportioned between the several parishes on such basis as ma\ 
appear just to the Assessment Authority. 

There is one ambiguity in the Bill which constitutes a weak- 
ness. Section 43 prescribes that special properties valued by 
the Railway Assessment Authority are to be valued according 
to the provisions of the special properties section, clauses 36 to 
41, ‘except the provisions relating to the ascertainment and 
apportionment of the values of railway undertakings.’’ 

Now section 39 gives a iengthv series of indications for 
arriving at the valuation of a railway, down to the division 
between landlord and tenant; but at the end of sub-clause (4) 
the following words occur : ‘f The authority and any such court 
(of appeal) shall not have regard solely or primarily to the re- 
turn to which the tenant is entitled.’’ There appears to be no 
corresponding indication of the method of assessing other pro- 
perties which are undertaken by the Railway Assessment 
Authoritv, and fears have been expressed that this body may 
adopt the ‘‘ railwav principle” when dealing with gas-works, 
and regard the tenant’s return as of no importance. It has 
been shown in this contribution that the tenant’s interest is of 
vital importance, and necessary as long as the principle of land- 
lord and tenant is followed in the valuation of gas unde: 
takings. 

It may be argued that by the present method a profit earning 
undertaking can be reduced to a “ nil ” valuation bv giving the 
tenant all he is entitled to; but as long as the division of th 
profits between landlord and tenant is part of our rating 
hypothesis, this must continue so. In fact, a Scottish Court of 
Quarter Sessions held that thev saw nothing illogical in finding 
a net value of “ nil” for a certain gas undertaking. 

With regard to the rating of machinerv in special properties, 
there is no change in the situation—+t.e., items which have been 
regarded as tenant’s chattels in the past shall remainthe san 

From the point of view of the gas industry, therefore, the 
features of the new Bill may be briefly stated as follows : 


(1) The simplification of the number of rating authorities. 

(2) The creation of a new tribunal for the rating of gas 
undertakings and others of a like nature. 

(3) The possible interference with the tenant’s return on 
investment. 

(4) The possible effect on the incidence of irating due to the 
alteration in the system of rating of machinery. 


With regard to the last, it is difficult to state whether the 
rates in the £ will be increased. as there are so many conflict- 
ing elements. As far as the Bill itself is concerned, probably 
the nates in the Z-will be increased, due to the comparatively 
low rates of the bulk of machinery in the countrv; but the pro- 
bable all-round increase of the rateable value of house proper't) 
will neutralize this. 


ct 


f 


[Notr.—Since the above has been in tvpe, the Government 
have withdrawn the clauses relating to ‘* special properties ”’ 
in order to exnedite the passage of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. It is ithe intention of the Government to promote a 
separate Bill next spring dealing with special properties on 
similar lines, and to get this latter Bill through in time to 
enable the procedure relating to properties affected to operate 
at the same time as if the clauses in the present Bill had been 
retained. ] 

Discussion. 

Sir Henry Keitn (Hamilton, N.B.) expressed his gratitude for the 
great amount of information contained in the paper. There were 
differences between the principles of rating in Scotland and those 
obtaining in England. In England the legal liability for rating re ted 





unon the occupier always. There were modifications in the practice 
. a a . ’ 
relating to small houses; but the legal obligation was an occupiers 
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obligation. In Scotland things were not quite the same; and in the 
case of (Say) a gas undertaking, the landlord was equally liable for 
rates with the tenant. Thus the distribution of the various items 
referred to by the author was probably of less real consequence in 
Scotland than it was in England. The special point, however, in 
regard to gas and water undertakings which was brought out by 
Mr. Evetts in his paper was that the valuation was upon the profits. 
Now, there was probably no other interest—except it might be in the 
case of public houses—in which the profits or the income formed the 
hasis of assessment for rating; and it was a question whether it was 
fair that profits in the case of public utility undertakings should be 
the basis of rating when such a practice did not prevail in connection 
with any other form of industrial undertaking. The effect of this 
difference was that a very much larger share of the contributions for 
rates might be paid by a public utility undertaking than it was fairly 
called upon to bear. What was wanted was that every person should 
pay in proportion to ability for the social services of the State. This 
was a totally different thing from the present system. Men with 
vastly different incomes might live in similar houses side by side. 
Was it fair that each should pay in proportion to the rent of the 
house, and not in proportion to his income? Both men should be 
paying on their incomes; but it was wrong that gas and water under- 
takings should be rated upon their income, when no private person 
was assessed in the same way. Everybody’s profits and income should 
e the basis of local rating. 





Mr. ARTHUR VALON’s VIEWS. 


Mr. ArtHuR VaLon (London) pointed out that, although it was 
quite true that the profits—that was, income—were taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the rateable value of gas or other public uiility 
undertakings, it was only as a means of arriving at the rent which 
a tenant would pay; and this was the basis upon which every 
other person was rated at the present day. Public utility undertak- 
ings were not rated upon a different principle; but in their case the 
profits had to be considered in arriving at the rate which should be 
paid. He found that in most cases rating on the rateable value 
rived at in the ordinary way placed a less impost on a_ public 
utility undertaking than any alternative that he had ever heard sug- 
gested—certainly much less than taking any reasonable percentage 
upon the cost of construction. It was as well to remember this when 
they were talking about the inequality of rating public utility under- 
takings under the present system. Mr. Evetts in everything he dealt 
with was interesting and illuminating, and generally controversial ; 
and this paper was no exception to the rule. In his paper, the author 
said: ‘* The landlord’s property is usually valued at costs operating 
at the time of construction, and no depreciation figure applied, as 
the landlord’s return is expected on the capital expended.’? It did 
not matter a bit what the landlord spent. It depended on what 
the tenant was prepared to, and could, pay. He thought, therefore, 
that this statement was founded on a misapprehension. They were 
bound by the wording of the Act, which said, in effect, that the rate- 
able value was to be determined by an estimate of the rent which a 
tenant would pay. Now, the rent which a tenant would pay had 
nothing whatever to do with the cost involved in erecting the works, 
possibly many years previously. If cost had any bearing on the matter 
at all, it would be the present cost of replacing; but even this was 
not correct. They had to take into consideration what it would cost 
to provide a. plant which would do the tenant’s work for him. Sup- 
posing they had an engine put down thirty years ago, and at the 
present time one could replace it with another engine at half the cost, 


ind that engine would have twice the efficiency of 
one, N 
the 





the earlier 
tenant would give more rent for the old engine than for 
new one, whatever it might originally have cost. So that the 
ilue of the old engine was no more than the value of the new one, 
and might be a good deal less. Again, a gas-works grew up, by 
added to from time to time; and there might be ten gas- 

rs where three larger ones would be more convenient, and cost 
en deal less. The tenant would not pay any more for the ten 
holders than he would for the three; and so he contended that the 
1 ost of the works had nothing whatever to do, or might have 
whatever to do, with the question. What had to be deter- 

s the structural value; and in this cost was only one element 
ad to be considered. ‘Then there was the question of the 
Mr. Evetts appeared rather to suggest that 15 p.ct. was 
a but he had not given them any reason, except perhaps 
Nat it was lower. He (the speaker) would like to have more reasons 
than this. The rate of return which the tenant would expect on 
lenant’s capital was not necessarily the only thing that had to be 
considered in determining the tenant’s share. What one had to get 
‘twas how much the tenant would require to enable him to carry on 
rs undertaking ; and it was only after this had been allowed for 
‘iat one could find out how much he had left with which to pay rent 
. the landlord. But the amount of capital he would have to provide, 
although very important, was not the only thing he would have to 
‘onsider; and he (Mr. Valon) was going to suggest that the true 


ance required on tenant’s capital would depend on the under- 
‘King itself, 


1 








75 p.ct 
reasonable + 


“ntage might be required than in the case of another. For instance, 
; one ¢ the profit might be a good deal more secure than in 
— He was not going to suggest what the figure ought to be ; 

Was going to say that what they had really to look at was this : 
ped pps company having to provide the necessary capital 
ate Bee shares, which would have to be subscribed for; the 
rent. wires ng on a yearly tenancy, and having to pay a certain 


in 


Imagine 


weree | er the re sult of the vear’s working might be—even if it 
ne a i : Then, taking this and other matters into consideration, 
on Sia ae what return would be required at the market rate 
that the a —a in these shares. He thought _they would find 
lay. ~ Sd i rate of return on money invested in gas shares to- 
very ronan he company was both landlord and tenant, would be 


lower than would be required in the circumstances he 


In the case of one undertaking, a much higher per-. 













had indicated. Two other points which should be taken into con- 
sideration, and would simplify matters, were the price of gas and the 
statutory limitation of divisible profits. To give only one instance of 
the effect of the price of gas: Supposing repairs and maintenance 
cost 15d. per 1000 c.ft. one year, and only 1s. in the following year, 
all other things being equal no extra profit would be made; the 
price of gas would be 3d. per 1000 c.ft. lower. This principle one 
could apply in many other directions. In regard to the limitations 
of profits, it seemed ridiculous to make a valuation which showed a 
profit far greater than the company were entitled to divide, or, on 
the other hand, far less than the company, as a matter of practice, 
had regularly divided in the past and were likely to continue to divide 
in the future. 

The CHairMAN remarked that when preparing an estimate for the 
tenant’s capital, one was allowed a certain amount for the coal 
stock which had to be kept ; and in these days the uncertainty which 
existed in the coal industry had a remarkable influence on the coal 
stocks that had to be maintained. He hoped that in any valuations 
made in the future this important fact would not be lost sight of. 
Perhaps it would be well if he took the opportunity of reminding 
those present that the Institution of Gas Engineers could not accept 
responsibility for personal statements made at that conference. Con- 
troversial figures—such as whether a fair deduction for tenants’ 


allowance was 1g p.ct. or 17% p.ct.—must be regarded as expres- 
sions of opinion. 


REPLY BY THE AUTHOR. 


Mr. Evetts said he had purposely omitted reference in his paper 
to Scottish rating, because he knew very little about it, except that 
it differed in material points from the English svstem. In discussing 
the basis upon which one should pay rates, Sir Henry Keith was 
taking sides regarding a matter which was referred to in the paper 
under the heading ‘‘An Equitable Basis of Valuation ’-—namely, 
whether a person should be assessed on his abilitv to pay or on 
the rent he actually did pay. It was, he thought, assumed generally 
among the authorities that the rent which was paid was a rough in- 
dication of the services one received from the municipality. Sir 
Henry Keith appeared to think that the social services rendered were 
only a secondary consideration: the primary 
to pay. As to the statement “f The landlord’s property is usually 
valued at costs operating at the time of construction, and no depre- 
ciation figure applied, as the landlord’s return is expected on the 
capital expended,’? Mr. Valon was quite right in arguing that if, 
after working out the valuation, the land'ord did not get a return 
for his expenditure, it did not matter. He auite agreed; but his 
point in introducing this sentence where he did in the paper, was 
that, in working out the value of the landlord’s property for the 
purpose of maintaining it, it was necessary to prepare a valuation on 
some basis; and on the last two or three occasions on which he 
had made valuations at the instance of rating surveyors, he had been 
told that a structural valuation had to be got out—nor on the basis 
of post-war costs, but of costs at the time when the particular build- 
ings and plant were erected. He was afraid the remark at the 
end of the sentence was more in the nature of a pious hope than a 
statement of what actually did come about, when they arrived at the 
amount left for the landlord. As for the figure of 15 p.ct. for tenant’s 
allowance, in nine cases out of ten the tenant of a gas undertaking 


one must be ability 


could not expect 10 p.ct. for his profit, as well as 23 p.ct. for his 
risks. The facts of every undertaking should be gone into. It 
seemed to him not unreasonable, however, to cut down the 10 p.ct 


profit to 7} p.ct., coupled with 2} p.ct. for risks. The figure of 
15 p.ct. had been accented by many rating authorities; but it did 
not follow that it would apply to everv undertaking. Regarding the 
price of gas and the limitation of profits, he had always thought it 
a mistake to take the last available balance-sheet, which might not 
fully reflect the circumstances of the company. An average profit 
was a much better basis unon which to assess an undertaking than 
the profits for the last available year. 


The authors were cordially thanked by the Cuarrman for 
their papers. 








Thornley Briquette Rinder. 

Various qualities which are desirable in a briquette binder 
are said to be found in the Thornley binder, a description of 
which has lately appeared in the ‘‘ Colliery Guardian.” This 
is a patented product, in which the active constituent is derived 
from sea-weed; and a large factory for its manufacture has 
been erected at Stromness, in the Orkney Isles. The sea- 
weed is harvested, and stored in a sea-water sump, the sides 
of which form quays for the town’s shipping. From the sump 
the sea-weed is transported by conveyors to leaching tanks, 
where the soluble salts are extracted. The leached weed is 
next transferred to grinding mills, and then into digesters, 
where it is converted into a fine pulp. The pulp is taken to 
incorporators or autoclaves, where under heat and pressure it 
is mixed with about 50 p.ct. of its bulk of bitumen. Here a 
stable emulsion is formed which is run out into sumps and 
allowed to cool. This sets into a solid mass, and is broken-up 
in the same way as pitch for shipping in bulk. In the manu- 
facture of briquettes, the Thornley binder is used in exactly the 
same manner as pitch, but, it is claimed, under more econo- 
mical conditions. No alteration of plant is necessary. Bri- 
quettes made with this material as a binder are said to give 
20 to 25 p.ct. higher cohesion tests than similar briquettes made 
with pitch. They are waterpoof, improve during storage, and 
stand the rough handling of sea transport without breaking. 
The binder has been tested-out on all kinds of coals, from 
anthracites to lignites, with eminently satisfactory results. 
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PUBLIC WORKS, ROADS, AND TRANSPORT 
EXHIBITION. 


Further Notes of the Exhibits. 
In the account of this Exhibition and Congress which was 
given in last week’s issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ it was impos- 
sible to describe in detail all the exhibits of interest to the gas 


industry. Mention was made of some of them; and the re- 
mainder are briefly described in the following notes. 





Pire CuTTING AND DRILLING. 


A stand which created a great deal of interest was that of 
Weston, Shipley, & Weston, Lid., of Leicester, who showed 
their pipe cutting, drilling, and tapping machines. 

Demonstration was made of the ‘ Driltaparatus ’’—a_port- 
able machine for drilling and tapping holes in gas and water 
mains under pressure, the supply being in no way affected 
during the operation. Cast iron, steel, and concrete-lined 
mains ranging from.3 in. to any diameter can be drilled and 
tapped ; and the work is done quickly. Ordinary trenching is 
all that is necessary. The lower end of the machine has a 
circular groove worked in it, and a fibre washer is housed 
in the bottom of the groove. This is arranged to receive the 
spigot of the saddle, which is an interchangeable aluminium 
part fitted with leather and rubber pads. The saddles have a 
spigot on one side, and are curved on the other to suit the 
various diameters of mains, so that each size of main requires 
a suitable saddle. A special form of chain is provided having 
trunnions on each side of each link which engage in housings 
at the base of the machine, so that the length of the chain 
being used can be easily varied. With this form of chain, all 
diameters of main can be covered. An efficient shut-off valve is 
provided at the base of the machine, which is used when re- 
moving the head of the machine for inserting a ferrule or con- 
nection after the drilling and tapping operation has been com- 
pleted. The feed ratchet has a two-way pawl. The drilling 
and tapping ratchet can also be used in either direction, and 
can be instantly removed when necessary. When attached to 
a main, the fibre washer in the base of the machine and the 
leather and rubber pad on the saddle make a gas or water 
tight joint. It may be mentioned that all ‘‘ Driltaparatus ”’ 
machines undergo a series of tests during production, so that 
gas-tightness is ensured. Selection of materials is also care- 
fully carried out; steel alloy castings being used. 

Tue “ Kut-Ovt.”’ 

Another piece of apparatus exhibited by the same firm—and 
one of equal interest—was the ‘‘ Kut-Out,’’ which is a new 
portable machine for cutting gas and water mains, and analo- 
gous work. It can be used with equal advantage, we were in- 
formed, in a trench or on the level, making a clean, true cut, 
equal to cutting-off in a lathe, so that a piece of main, cast- 
iron or steel, can be cut away and lifted clear without any pos- 
sibility of disturbing the joints on the adjacent ends of the 
main. The safety factor, too, is important, as there is no 
chance of breaking or cracking the main. The standard 
** Kut-Out ”’ is operated by hand; but a portable power attach- 
ment can be supplied, which is rapidly set up, and greatly in- 
creases the cutting speed. The hand drive has two handles of 
generous dimensions, and the operators stand in a convenient 
place away from the main, which gives every opportunity for 
speedy work, and does not necessitate more than ordinary 
trenching for the cutting operation. 

A No. 1 ‘* Kut-Out ” for cutting a to-in. gas main §-in. thick 
was set up in fifteen minutes, and the cut made in fourteen 
minutes by two operators. The time for cutting a 6-in. main is 
seven minutes. Exhaustive tests have been made on a 24-in. 
main 133; ine thick. In one case a piece of 0°07 in. (practically 
ds in. long) was cut off without any cracking of the thin piece 
of the main taking place—which demonstrates the steady cut- 
ting of the machine. 

Many novel features are embodied in the ‘‘ Kut-Out.’? The 
bearing ring, which is of generous dimensions, is rapidly cen- 
tralized on the main by six jacks, these being arranged so that, 
whatever size of main is being cut, the three jacks on the 
underside can be set so that, when the three on the upper half 
are screwed up, the bearing ring is automatically centred. 
The jacks are staggered in the bearing ring, so that they form 
a double ring of contacts on the main, and give solid fixing 
of the latter without undue screwing-up. -The gear ring has 
machine-cut teeth, which ensure smooth running. On the 
front face three housings are formed having locating grooves ; 
and these carry the cutter heads. The latter are interchange- 
ably detachable, and can be fixed on the gear rings in varying 
positions, so that the cutter holder does not extend beyond the 
bearing of the cutter head, every size of main having the same 
solid cutting condition. Regarding the driving unit, an exten- 
sion ean be supplied if required, so that, when cutting out (say) 

. foul main, the operators can be several feet away from it. 
CLock CONTROLLERS. 

Last week mention was made of the stand of the Horstmann 
Gear Company, Ltd., of Bath, who showed, among other 
things, a controller with an astronomical dial. Clock con- 
trollers of all types were exhibited also by Metropolitan Gas 





—— 


Meters, Ltd., of Nottingham and London. Their ‘ Duplex” 
convertible gas lighter and extinguisher, though simp!c, per- 
forms many functions, as the following will indicate. 1+ cay 
be set to operate once or twice in 24 hours at will, and is in. 
stantaneous in action. It can be set to light up at any time and 
to extinguish at any time after an interval of two hours, light 
up again at any time after a minimum interval of one hour 
and extinguish again any time after an interval of two hours 
It is of interest to note that the by-pass is extinguished iring 
lighting hours. The lamp can be turned on by hand, if de. 
sired, without disturbing the normal sequence of oper tions, 
The valve can be cleaned, if necessary, without removal: and 
the clock, which is entirely enclosed in a dust and insect proof 
case, has fully jewelled escapement, and has also an arrange. 
ment for starting. The controller itself is small (the height 
from the base of the socket to the burner nipple can be mad 
as low as 23 in.), and can therefore be fitted into small Janterns. 
Another important feature is that the controllers can be inter. 
changed without disturbing the connection to the service. Thy 
appliance is fitted with a swivel connection allowing the by- 
pass to be turned away from the mantle when this is being: re. 
newed or adjusted, thus minimizing risk of breakage. Finally, 
the ‘* Duplex ’’ controller can be changed from upright to in. 
verted, or vice versa. 

Ordinary, prepayment, and stop-action dry meters were also 
shown bv the firm; one of particular interest being the 
‘* Metro ”’ gas-fire meter which is adapted for hotels, boarding. 
houses, &c. 


Whuy British Tar Makes EFFICIENT Roaps. 


Though attention was drawn in last week’s ‘f JourNat”’ to 
the fact that the British Road Tar Association had an informa: 
tion bureau at the exhibition, no excuse is needed, in view of 
the importance of the work carried out by the Association, for 
once again referring to the subject. The information which 
the Association offered ought to be more generally impressed 
on the British public, who are fighting against their own in- 
terests when they use a foreign material for road construction 
or surfacing. The importance of low first-cost in road con- 
struction is self-evident; and it is in this direction that tar 
macadam offers one of its most substantial advantages. British 
tar, combined with suitable aggregates, is not only much 
cheaper than other forms of road-making material, but is less 
expensive to lay. Like other materials, tar macadam calls for 
adequate foundations, but these need no elaborate preparation. 
To be efficient, a road must be able to stand up to every con- 
dition of weather, and to bear continuous fast-moving and 
heavy traffic for long periods. British tar, to specification, 
properly mixed with approved aggregates, and carefully laid 
makes a road which compares favourablv with those made with 
any known road-making materials, and is in several respects 
superior to these. Tar provides internal as well as external 
binding qualities, and ensures a close-bonded mass free from 
the evils of corrugation, chipping, and surface disintegration, 
when subjected to traffic. Moreover, tar-macadam roads pro- 
vide the necessary amount of resiliency to absorb impact shocks 
—a feature which is as beneficial to the life of the road as it 
is to the traffic that uses it. Tar macadam mixed with a suit- 
able aggregate provides just that slight amount of ‘ rough- 
ness’ to give the tyre-grip necessary to prevent skidding in 
any weather. This surface never wears, smooth, never 
accumulates a greasy surface film, and does not disintegrate. 
The advantages of tar as a road making or surfacing material 
may be summed-up as follows: Roads so made show econom\ 
in construction, are inexpensive to maintain and repair, are 
extremely durable, provide a permanent non-skid surface, anc 
are dustless. 


Gas Wasn-BolLers. 


Domestic gas appliances did not figure largelv in the ¢s- 
hibition, but J. Rowell & Son. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, showed 
the “‘ Leader’ and the ‘‘Thermecon ’’? gas-heated washing 
coppers. The ‘“‘ Leader ”’ is complete with flue and copper con- 
denser. The body is of strong galvanized steel sheets, and the 
pan is made from tinned copper sheets. The condenser !s 4 
copper dome pressing, and the burner is of the dise tvpe. The 


“* Thermecon ” wash-boiler has 2 strong copper pan (heavily 
tinned inside) which lifts out, and a drip-proof lid which lifts 

" . — heins 
off and thus offers no obstruction when the conner is bens 


‘ ‘ie n ‘ . oe 
filled with clothes. or when it is being emptied. The apphan 


is fitted with a ‘‘ Thermecon ”’ burner. 








Contras to the Coa! Subvention. 

Regarding the coal subsidy, it is pointed out that the tax 
paver must not regard it as so much expenditure without somé 
compensation. There are vivid recollections of the millions 
that were wasted during the last great coal strike. We hope 
that will not recur. Meanwhile, there are for the taxpayer I 


mediate compensations to the subsidy outlay. One sult has 
been that the price of industrial coal has been lower some- 
thing like 3s. per ton, giving a stimulus fo industi ind, 2 
the case of the iron and steel industry, amounting to an indirec’ 
subsidy of 12s. per ton of steel manufactured. Tt has also ha 
the effect of giving employment to many thousands of men who 





would otherwise have been drawing unemployment p\ 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING, 


THE Autumn General Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday afternoon, in the Grand Hotel, 

Birmingham—Mr. W. E. Caton, of Oxford (the President), in the chair. A large attendance of members 

followed closely a paper on a subject of vital importance by Dr. T. Lewis Bailey, Chief Inspector of 

Alkali, &c., Works ; and the subsequent valuable discussion was so lengthy that another item on the 
programme had to be left over until the next meeting. 


Drath. 

‘The PRESIDENT said that, before they started the business of 
the meeting, he regretted to have to report the death, since they 
were last together, of two members of the Association—Mr. H. 
Peaty, of Handsworth, who was an honorary member, and 
Mr. J. C. Bennett, of Bridgnorth. Both had regularly 
attended the meetings of the Association, and were highly re- 
spected by all. Letters of condolence, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, had been sent to the respective families. 

As a mark of their respect, the members stood silently. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. Thornton, of Rowley Regis) 
read apologies for absence, and the minutes of the Annual and 
the Spring Meetings. 

NEW Orpinary MEMBERs. 

The following new members were balloted for, and subse- 
quently declared to have been duly elected : 

Mr. Robert Ewart Onions, Gas Manager, Alfreton. 

Mr. \lfred Thomas Watson, Gas Manager, Rushden. 

NEW 

[he PRESIDENT said the Committee recommended that Mr. 
James Paterson, M.A., of Cheltenham, be elected an honorary 
member of the Association. It was not necessary for him to 
say anything to the members on behalf of Mr. Paterson; and 
he would therefore at once ask someone to propose his election. 

Mr. W. S. Mortanp (Gloucester) remarked that it was a 
great pleasure to him to propose this. He had known Mr. 
Paterson practically all his life; and as he was an assistant 
with him (the speaker) for a number of years before he was in 
charge of a works, he knew that he was a worthy successor 
to his father as « member of the Association, of which Mr. 
Paterson, sen., was, he believed, one of the original founders, 
along with Mr. Charles Hunt and some others. ‘The honour 
would be highly appreciated by Mr. Paterson. 

Mr. J. Fercuson BeLi_ (Derby), seconding, said that Mr. 
Paterson had been President of the Association, and was inti- 
mately connected with the gas industry, as Secretary of the 
Midlands Employers’ Federation. Those who had anything to 
do with that body knew how efficiently he discharged his duties. 
They had, possibly, less trouble with labour in the Midlands 
than in any other district ; and this was due to some extent to 
the very able Secretary. 


LOSSES BY 


HONORARY MEMBER. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES. 


The PRESIDENT said they had with them that day three 
gentlemen whom they were very pleased to weleome—more 
especially owing to the reason for their presence. They had 
been successful in the Higher Grade Examination in Gas En- 
gineering of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and he was sure 
he was only expressing the view of every member of the 
Association in declaring that they were very proud of them, 


and looked forward to each of them making a name for him- 
self in the gas engineering profession. On behalf of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, he had very great pleasure in pre- 
senting (along with the best wishes of all for their future suc- 
cess) the certificates they had won, to the following : 

Mr. W. H. Perry, Upper Gornal, near Dudley. 

Mr. Frank C. Sylvester, West Bromwich. 

Mr. John H. Wainwright, Tipton. 

OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 

It was announced that no nominations having been received 
by the Committee, they recommended the following as office 
bearers for the ensuing year : 

President.—Mr. F. C. Briggs, of Dudley. 

Vice-President.—Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer, of Willenhall. 

New Members of Committee.—Messrs. A. S. Foster (Stour- 

port), G. S. Eunson (Northampton), and T. H. Poulson 
(Stafford). 

Hon. Auditors.—Messrs. C. M. D. 
F. Lee (Hinckley). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr 
Regis. 

These recommendations were cordially approved by the meet- 

ing. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing Mr. Briggs as President, said 

he was a very energetic young man, and a regular attendant 

at the meetings. 

Mr. C. M. D. Betron (Shrewsbury) said it was gratifying to 
him to have an opportunity of seconding the resolution, because 
he did not think that a better choice could have been made. 
Mr. Briggs well deserved the honour. 

Mr. Briccs said he regarded his election as an honour done 
to the junior members—the young men—of the profession, who 
held office in the smaller works. This being so, h« hoped to 
make the Association even more useful to those young men 
than had been the case in the past, while at the same time en- 
deavouring to follow worthily in the footsteps of the many 
eminent men who had preceded him. 


Belton (Shrewsbury) and 


. T. Thornton, of Rowley 


EFFLUENTS FROM AMMONIA PLANTS. 

Lewis Bailey, F.1-C. (Chief Inspector of Alkali, &c., 
Works), then read a paper on ‘ Effluents from Ammonia 
Plants.”’ This followed the lines of the one which he 
mitted to the Institution of Chemical Engineers at 
July last; and it led to a long discussion, which 
has had to be left over until next week. 


METER ar GAs-Wokks. 

Mr. Harold Davies (Chesterfield) had promised to open a dis- 
cussion on ** Meter Repairs at Gas-Works;’”’ but the time for 
closing the proceedings having arrived, it was arranged that 
consideration of this matter should be 
meeting. 


Lr. T. 


: 
sub- 
Leeds in 
is in type, but 


REPAIRS 


adjourned to the next 








SMOKELESS SOLID FUEL CONFERENCE. 





By ‘‘ OBSERVER.”’ 


In rey 


ewing the proceedings at the Sheffield Coke Con- 


lerence, one naturally asks one’s self what purpose has been 
. 1 . ° . a 

served, and to what extent the objectives of the organizers were 

attained, The meeting was representative of fuel technicians 

from relevant industries. The gas and coking industries 

Were al , 


€ also very fully represented through their managers and 
engineers, 


It cannot be said that anything very new was evolved at the 
Meeting, but most speakers dotted the ‘* i’s ’? and crossed the 
; Us" of the papers which were the basis of the discussion. 

menerally 


speaking, one would conclude that, having regard 
to the coke demonstration fires, and to the experience of various 
Speakers, gas-works coke, if properly screened and compara- 
ely dry, is an excellent material for all purposes of domestic 


use, With the exception of the open fire; and that even in this 
‘onnection it may be entirely satisfactory in the larger fire- 
oe. it is only in the smaller fireplaces that any difficulty 
“y Occur in obtaining satisfactory results. 

It m ) also be concluded that most speakers are of the 


Opinion 


sland; that there are great possibilities in connection with the 
ending 


of coals, and that combustibility does not depend on 
he amcun of volatile matter left in the coke, but rather on the 
ee Structure itself, 

Many: of the visitors. to. the meeting were astounded at the 


ease with which the coke could be lighted with paper and wood 
chips. Too littlhe was heard of the form of firegrate which 
might be advocated for burning coke. This could, with advan- 
tage, be discussed further in Manchester on Feb. 19 next. 

Apart altogether from the proceedings of the meeting, the 
exhibition and demonstrations provided by Prof. Wheeler and 
his staff most vividly impressed visitors with the enormous 
possibilities of research in connection with the whole matter. 
The lay mind has not yet grasped the idea that coke may be 
one of the most fruitful directions in which to 
research, 

The slogans— 


prosecute 


if slogans are required—that might be evolved 
from the meetings might conceivably be in order as follows: 
First—RESEARCH, RESEARCH, RESEARCH. 
Secondly—QuENCH WELL, SCREEN WELL, BE 
IN SALES. 
Lastly—RESEARCH, RESEARCH, RESEARCH. 


ENTERPRISING 


WRITTEN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION. 





DR. GEOFFREY WEYMAN. 


One of the fundamental issues arising from the consideration 
of the production of smokeless fuel in the extremely important 
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papers (b) and (d) is concerned with the relation of the residual 
volatile matter to the combustible properties of the fuel. The 
point is of great practical importance because several workers 
have purposely framed methods of production in order to leave 
5 to 10 p.ct. of volatile matter in the coke. This is to be depre- 
cated, because such a fuel is not entirely smokeless; because, 
as Mr, Evans has pointed out, this residual volatile matter is 
potential gas and more valuable than the solid residue ; and also 
because it means only a partial achievement of the ideal, which 
consists in separating the maximum amounts of gaseous and 
liquid products from coal. Moreover, there does not seem to be 
any reason to suppose that the residual volatile matter helps in 
any way in igniting a fuel. The temperature of combustion is 
always so high that the residual volatile matter is driven out 
in advance and, of course, in a direction away from the source 
of heat. Hence this volatile matter usually finds its way un- 
burnt up the chimney, and cannot very well reduce the ignition 
range of the fuel. 

The authors of paper (d) suggest that I have wrongly at- 
tempted to explain-away the obvious dependence of the observed 
ignition ranges on volatile contents of cokes. The figures on 
which this criticism is based, however, have relation only to 
cokes prepared in the same carbonizing plant (horizontal re- 
torts). The figures given for cokes prepared in different ways 
show that this apparent relation is actually reversed. The ex- 
planation is not very difficult. Volatile matter is expelled by 
the effect of temperature over a period of time, and there are 
two factors—the temperature and the time. These factors are 
known also to affect the ignition ranges of the resultant coke. 
In current practice the relation of these two factors is more or 
less fixed by the rate of heat penetration into the charge. 

The amount of residual volatile matter is therefore more or 
less an index of the temperature conditions, and likewise of 
the ignition range ; but if this relation of time and temperature 
is altered—that is, if you expel your volatile matter either in 
less time or at a lower temperature, then the ignition range is 
remarkably reduced. If both factors are reduced, so much the 
better. 

There appear to be strong reasons for supposing that the 
temperature factor is considerably more important in regard 
to the expulsion of volatile matter, but the time factor has a 
greater bearing on the rate of ignition of the coke. The mere 
reduction of temperature without disturbing the time-tempera- 
ture relationship established by the very slow rate of penetra- 
tion of heat into a charge—i.e., simple low-temperature car- 
bonization—does not give a markedly improved fuel, and in 
any case must be discarded as uneconomical. On the other 
hand, the authors of the papers (b) and (d) have described 
various methods of increasing the rate of heat penetration, 
involving blending, briquetting, the use of sensible heat of 
gases, and the agitation of the charge. Consequently the vola- 
tile matter even down to 2 to 3 p.ct. may be expelled in a 
shorter time. [Fuels so prepared have remarkably low ignition 
ranges, 

The blending briquetting method is of particular importance 
as applying to existing coke oven and gas-works plant. While 
there is no reason why the necessary plant should not be intro- 
duced into new gas-works or gas-works undergoing reconstruc- 
tion, there is a great difficulty in placing such plant in 
established works. An appeal might be made to collieries, 
particularly those possessing several pits and working many 
different seams, to produce gas coals cleaned, blended, and 
briquetted. -I might also point out that many gas-works use 
for steam raising and similar purposes the whole of the breeze 
made. 

I would like to thank the authors of paper (d) for bringing to 
notice the elegant way of preparing coke sections. Such sec- 
tions should be prepared by every coke producer, and kept as 
a record. When coke becomes more homogeneous, the exami- 
nation can be extended by use of the microscope. 

Finally, | would like to ask Mr. E. C. Evans and the mem- 
bers of the Conference if they will not accept the definitions of 
combustibility and reactivity given in paper (d). Personally, I 
object to the term ‘‘ combustibility,’’ because its literal meaning 
is ‘‘ the percentage of combustible matter in a fuel;’’ but it 
has now come into wide use, and I can only suggest its being 
given an authoritative definition. 


MR. E. F. KEABLE. 


| should like to congratulate the authors of the papers read 
at Leeds, and also of those published in the Coke Competition 
issue of the ‘‘ GAs JourNat.’’? Matters concerning coke, both 
physical and technical, are exhaustively dealt with, and will 
ever form valuable works of reference. Speaking as one re- 
presenting the relatively small gas undertakings (who, after 
all, form the majority, and are spread over a wide area), I feel 
that the problem is twofold—i.e. : 

(1) How to prepare and market a thoroughly reliable smoke- 
less fuel for public use, as in time to render the smoke 
nuisance a thing of the past; and to this end the papers 
before us are of extreme value. This will, however, 
take time. 

(2) How to dispose of (at a fair price) the large stocks of 

coke to be met with almost everywhere. 








—. 


To my mind, No. 2 is vital, for unless some selling plan js 
evolved which can become effective quickly with a mininium of 
expenditure, one cannot but fail to recognize the effect on th 
selling price of gas; and we as gas producers are aw that 
the electrical industry is already making capital out of (he ad. 
vances which have already been made. A perusal of the papers 
clearly points the way out as being via the domestic grat«: anq 
therefore the point really is, Which is the shortest route 
attain this goal? 

If we can once get stocks down, and maintain them such 


a State, the many valuable suggestions which are contained in 
the papers will have a-chance of receiving the attention they 


warrant. It is up to the larger undertakings to give a strong 
lead, by keeping their productions within their own reas 
Otherwise the smaller concerns are going to be seriously 
affected financially. As one who had the pleasure of 
service in contributing to the competition, I should naturally 
like to have been in a position to read all that was written 
with the view of discovering any schemes which had as their 
direct object the solution of the problem—i.e., the rapid yedue- 
tion of existing stocks. As these papers are not befor 
would be out of place for me to refer to my own paper. 

Whatever be our outlook or methods in endeavouring to 
diminish our stocks, 1 think we should ever keep before us th: 
facts that quality begets confidence, confidence begets enthu- 
siasm, and enthusiasm can conquer even coke stocks. 


1s, if 


MR. H. V. MITCHELL. 


The writer's experience of low-temperature carbonization has 
led to the main conclusion that very special consideration must 
be given to any particular coal in order to devise a process that 
will be suited to its special character. ‘The blending of coals 
entails some expense, and is obviously to be avoided if possible; 
and there are certainly many seams of coal in this country 
which, without blending, will lend themselves admirably to 
low-temperature processes. In all cases, the preliminary treat- 
ment of the coal by washing down to the lowest practicabl 
ash percentage is vital to the burning quality of the semi-coke, 
and the drying of the washed slack by centrifugal or other 
means is an important matter from the points of thermal 
efficiency and bulk of liquor produced. A detailed study of the 
optimum temperature conditions is, also essential; and her 
again, with most coals it may be necessary somewhat to com- 
promise between the temperatures of maximum yield and the 
temperatures of minimum mechanical difficulty. Thus the 
writer has found that what appeared at first to be rather a for- 
midable trouble, owing to stickiness in the retorts, could be 
overcome by slight temperature modification during one stag’ 
of the carbonization. Also, as any process will be commercially 
successful or otherwise according to the lifetime of the plant, 


careful control of the flue-gas composition is necessary ; indi- 
cators for both CO, and CO being of prime importance. ‘hes 
should be direct-reading, of robust construction, with the least 


possible time-lag, and always in sight. 


MR. P. C. POPE. 


I add my quota of thanks to the authors of the papers which 
have been prepared for us. The general data and informa- 
tion contained in them are not only of very great interes! 
and practical use to all concerned in the coking industry, but 
form a most useful guide to further research and investigation. 
My own experience in this connection has been confined entirely 
io low-temperature carbonization processes; and the object ol 
such work as I have done has been to endeavour to produce, 


first, a semi-coke in the most suitable form for domestic pur- 
poses with a minimum of labour and capital cost; and, 
secondly, bye-products of the highest value that can be ob lined 


without detriment to the coke. 

From English coal (1 am excepting cannels), the most 1m 
portant product of low-temperature carbonization from the 
commercial standpoint is coke—particularly if the coke is fret 
burning, readily ignitible, clean, dry, and strong. It is then 
saleable in the highest priced market as a smokeless houst hold 
fuel. Such coke can be made from many English coals, hica 
at the same time will yield valuable bye-products—tar, mote! 
spirit, and gas—in commercial quantities. : 

I agree with thé authors that the structure of the coke has 
a greater influence on the ease of ignition than the percentag' 
of volatile matter ; but I do consider it is essential that the low- 
temperature coke, if it is to be used. for domestic purposes, 
should have at least 7 to 9 p.ct. of volatile matter lett in r 
for, if such coke is burnt in an open grate, the fire !s yor 
and has a pleasing effect produced by the flame from the vo ae 
tile matter present. With coke containing only 2 to 4 p.ct. ° 
volatile matter, the cheerfulness associated with the d — 
hearth is lacking. Further, if a reasonable amount o! ; — 
is left in the coke, it is a much more suitable fuel for _* 
ranges where a top-heated oven is used. The necessity ‘0! t : 
presence of this volatile matter 1s much more appre ae 
Germany than in England; and in all the German plant ! “a 
seen they leave from 10 to 12 p.ct. of volatile in their coke, 

his very reason. ae 
I calles agree with the authors that the presence of ash in 
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coal causes a serious reduction in the quantity of tar produced, 
as well as having detrimental effects on the quality and strength 
of the coke. This emphasizes the need for careful cleaning of 
the coal before carbonizing. It also indicates that those coals 
with a high percentage of contained ash, which cannot be re- 
moved by either washing or dry cleaning, will not be ideal for 
low-temperature carbonization when domestic fuel is the object 
in view. It further discounts one of the favourite themes of 
some of our Stock Exchange financial advisers—viz., that any 
old rubbishy coal for which at present there is no market will 
make a really good low-temperature coke. Coal for low-tem- 
perature carbonization needs as much care in selection as for 
high-temperature or gas-works processes. Coals which are 
really suitable for gas-works plants are generally far from ideal 
from the low-temperature carbonization point of view. Con- 
versely, the ideal coal for low-temperature processes usually 
makes poor high-temperature coke, and gives too small a yield 
of gas for gas-works to be interested in it. 

Referring for a moment to gas-works in relation to low- 
temperature carbonization, a large number of gas-works 
managers seem to be under the impression that low-temperature 
processes are intended to be their special enemy, and consider 
that, because the yield of gas from the low-temperature plant 
is much lower per ton of coal than from the high-temperature 
process, it cannot possibly serve any useful purpose. True, 
some low-temperature plants are designed with the object of 
producing a high yield of low calorific value gas, but plants 
of the stationary retort type are principally built for the pro- 
duction of solid domestic fuel, with gas as the lowest value 
bye-product. Such plants can make use of a-portion of their 
gas for heating the retorts, instead of selling it, just as gas- 
works use a portion of their coke for heating their retorts. In 
other words, each process can efficiently utilize on its own 
plant a portion of its least valuable bye-product. 

I said that the low-temperature plants can make use of a 
portion of their gas. The other portion can be readily separ- 
ated commercially ; and as it consists of liquifiable constituents 
such as olefines and high calorific value gases, it can by a 
simple process after purifying be compressed into steel bottles 
at 60 to 70 atmospheres pressure, and sold for use as an alterna- 
tive to acetylene, being equal to the latter for all purposes. 
This gas is far safer to use and transport than acetylene, and 
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even if sold at one-third or one-quarter of the price of dissolved 
acetylene, it would realize for the low-temperature plant a 
higher price than if the whole make of gas had been sold for 
ordinary lighting or heating purposes. But this is not com- 
peting with gas-works plant; and I cannot agree that low- 
temperature carbonization is a competitor of either gas-works 
or high-temperature coke ovens. The products are all different, 
and will have different markets and uses. 

Mr. Evans refers to the blending of finely-ground coke breeze 
with the coal before carbonizing, as a means of strengthening 
the coke produced. This decidedly is so with certain classes of 
coal in stationary retorts, but not with all. Should, however, 
a percentage of the coke produced by the carbonizing plant be 
used for this purpose, it would entail a loss of throughput of 
the plant-equal to the percentage of breeze added to the coal, 
and would consequently increase the over-all cost. Grinding 
the coal before carbonizing will also increase the strength of the 
coke, provided the coal used is not one of the highly expanding 
kinds. But if fine slacks—say, slack through { in. or } in. 
mesh—are used, and well packed in a stationary retort before 
carbonizing, the coke is as strong as that made from ground 
coal. If the retort is subject to a rapid and vigorous vibration 
while being filled with the washed slack, it will hold some 
20 p.ct. more than if the coal is merely tipped in. At the same 
time, the strength of the coke is materially increased, as well 
as the throughput of the plant. 

Briquetted coke, whether the briquettes are made before or 
after carbonization, is in the opinion of salesmen with whom | 
have discussed the matter a very doubtful “ seller.’’? They all 
agree that a good strong semi-coke which ignites easily and is 
reasonably free from ash, and clean to handle, will always be 
more attractive to the domestic market than briquettes in any 
form, no matter how much the briquette may be backed by 
scientific argument. In preparing a fuel for the domestic 
market one must seriously consider its appearance as well as 
its thermal value, if one wishes it to have a ready sale, bearing 
in mind that it is our wives who generally buy the household 
fuel, and they cannot resist the temptation of a clean and 
attractive appearance. After all, the object of carbonizing coal 
is ultimately to sell it, as otherwise the process is foredoomed 
to failure by being unable to give a satisfactory financial return 
on the capital invested. 











COAL ASH AND CLEAN COAL. 


oe a ame 


By R. Lessinc, Pu.D. 


Abstract of Second Cantor Lecture, delivered at the Royal Society 
of Arts on Monday, Nov. 30. 

Alter discussing the dirt bands in bituminous coal—i.e., 
layers of high-ash material deposited parallel to the bedding 
plane—Dr. Lessing referred to another extraneous impurity fill- 
ing the cleat or cracks approximately at right angles to the bed- 
ling plane. ‘This white substance is practically identical with 
the calcite or ankerite of the partings, and similar in composi- 
lion to the material filling the pores of fusain in the same 
seams. The evidence so far available shows these compounds 
to be due to the infiltration of ‘‘ hard’’ water into the cracks 
and fissures of the coal mass. Reference to the spontaneous 
combustion of coal and the prevention of explosions by stone 
dusting brought the lecturer to the preparation of coal for the 
market. 

PREPARATION OF COAL FOR THE MARKET. 


This consists almost entirely of the removal of mineral matter 
from the coal brought to bank, for even the sizing of coal by 
screening, in effect, brings about a differentiation in ash per- 
centage, while the third operation—i.e., the drying of washed 
coal—has as yet not been adopted in this country, except in 
isolated cases. é 

The removal of shale or dirt begins underground, for the 
collier is constrained under the existing system of working to 
load and send to the surface coal reasonably free from ‘‘ dirt.’’ 

In considering the whole question of ash removal it should be 
femembered that the total truly inherent ash in the four coal 
‘omponents does not amount to more than 3 p.ct. in most 
coals; the clarain and vitrain fraction actually carrying only 
about 1°5 p.ct. Strictly speaking, that portion of the fusain 
and durain ash which is not derived from the original vegetable 
‘aw material may not deserve to be included. The bulk of the 
ash in the coal of commerce, which amounts to from 7 to 12 
pct., and may rise to 20 p.ct. or more in the case of slack or 
other smalls, consists of adventitious impurities which are 
associated with the coal in situ—i.e., roof, floor, and dirt bands, 
“eat and partings, consisting of calcite or ankerite, and of 
Pyrites. ‘These three classes of impurities form the “ dirt,’ 
= though not constituting, as a rule, a large portion of the 
bulk, they contribute by far the preponderating percentage of 
ash to the total. 
“a a first step in the preparation for the market of coal which 
st p> and shipped as ‘‘ through-and-through ”’ coal, it is 
na = for the purpose of separating the large coal, sizing the 

haller lumps, and particularly for the removal of slack (duff, 


dross, dant, &c.), in which mineral matter is more concentra- 
ted. After screening, lumps of shale and pyritic rock are hand- 
picked by boys or women while the coal is travelling over pick- 
ing belts. 

As regards large coal, I have come to the conclusion that its 
higher market value is not due to its physical form, qua size, 
but to the buyer’s unconscious knowledge that the fact of its 
remaining unbroken in the operations of mining, handling, and 
transport is a guarantee of its comparative freedom from ash. 
For the high ash in slack is mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
greater fragility and friability of the dirt bands and partings; 
and these or their fragments get concentrated in the smaller 
sizes. Hence the buyer’s preference for large coal, which, once 
secured, he usually proceeds to break up before use. 

On the other hand, the coal particles in the slack which are 
in mechanical admixture with the dirt are as free and perhaps 
freer from ash than the average lump of large coal of the 
same kind; and this fact forms the basis of all washing and 
cleaning processes. 

The physical characteristics of the particles are of paramount 
importance in all flow washers. While coal particles approach 
cubical shape, shale occurs in flattened plates. In an upward 
current these plates tend to arrange themselves horizontally, 
and are borne by the water along with coal of the same size 
but smaller weight. Shale in the same position offers to a 
horizontal current of water a smaller cross-section, while coal 
particles offer a larger surface in the direction of the stream, 
and are thus carried further by reason of the difference in specific 
gravity and in physical shape. A close study of the “dirt” 
portion and its bearing on one or the other type of flow-wash- 
ing is, therefore, very important. 


WaASHERY WATER. 


A problem of considerable importance in connection with coal 
washing is the study of the water used in and discharged from 
the plants. This water has suspended in it in form of a slurry 
the finest coal particles, which comprise practically all the fusain 
contained in the coal. If the slurry, after settling out, is not 
returned to the clean coal, as is still frequently done, the latter 
should be clean in a literal sense of the word, inasmuch as it 
does not soil the fingers, while the slurry rich in fusain does. 
The examination of washery waters with a view to their clarifi- 
cation and purification before return into the washing cycle or 
discharge as effluents, offers a wide field for future research, 
and is closely bound up with the distribution of mineral matter 
over the various coal fractions. 


Dryinc oF WaAsHED COALs. 


A disadvantage of all coal-washing processes is that the clean 
coal retains a considerable percentage of free moisture, which 
usually is about equal in weight to the dirt in the raw coal. By 
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this the fuel value is impaired and transport costs are not 
lowered. Of late, de-watering devices, mostly consisting of 
continuously working centrifugals, have been adopted to re- 
duce the moisture content. 

Dry-CLEANING OF Coat, 


With the object of avoiding the introduction of moisture, 
methods for dry-cleaning of coal have been elaborated in 
America, where the freezing of washed slack during severe 
frosts is a further difficulty to be considered. The spiral separa- 
tor is an apparatus largely used in the American anthracite 
field. It consists of a spiral inclined towards the centre post, 
down which the raw coal is allowed to slide. The combined 
differences in coefficient of friction and-shape of particles 
cause the shale to maintain its course on the innermost track of 
the spiral, while the coal moves towards its outer edge into 1 
flanged coal spiral, to be discharged separately from the shale. 

A recent development also emanating from America is the 
adaptation of the ore-concentrating table for the cleaning of 
coal without the aid of water. The usual flow of water is re- 
placed by a current of air blown through a flexible joint into a 
vibrating air chest, the top of which is covered by a permeable 
deck of woven wire cloth or perforated metal. The surface cf 
this deck carries riffles arranged roughly across the direction 
of the jigging motion, by which the raw coal is moved for- 
ward; the angles from back to front and from side to side 
being adjustable. The coal fed on to the table is made more 
or less buoyant by the air passing upwards and through it, 
with the result that stratification takes place. The light coal 
particles are floated over the riffles and move towards the de- 
livery chute; the heavier particles sink into the grooves formed 
by the riffles, and move along these towards the plant part be- 
yond the end of the rifles. ‘* Middlings ’’ are able to jump the 
rifles near their end, where strength of vibration and angle of 
throw permit them to do so. By fixing cutting fingers at pre- 
determinted points at the delivery end, the quality of the clean 
coal, middlings, and dirt can be adjusted. 

An essential condition for a sharp separation by this method 
is the close sizing of the coal and the use of finely-adjusted 
tables for each size; this condition must probably be more 
strictly enforced in the case of air as a floating agent than 
where water is used. An experimental plant is now working 
in this country, and one of commercial size is in course of con- 
struction. The working results from these should be of great 
interest in view of the exclusion of added moisture from the 
cleaned coal. 

COAL SAMPLING, 

The problem of drawing representative samples for analysis 
of coal is intimately connected with the question of the 
mineral matter contained in it. The estimation of ash in con- 
signments of coal is probably the most important item in its 
examination for commercial purposes. On account of the 
lack of homogeneity of its distribution, satisfactory sampling 
is a very difficult operation. As the ash percentage varies with 
the size of lump or particle, the ideal method of drawing 
samples would require that aliquot portions should be taken 
from each size according to its contribution to the bulk. This 
would involve, for example, where ‘‘ through-and-through ” 
coal is concerned, screening the whole consignment and 
quartering down each screening fraction, a proceeding which 
is obviously impracticable in the case of train loads or cargoes 
of several hundreds or thousands of tons. In view of the in- 
creasing importance attached to the ash content of coal, and 
the frequency of disputes arising particularly in the case of 
export coal, it is highly desirable that the scientific basis of 
proper sampling should be more definitely established. It is 
to be hoped that the efforts in this direction of the Committee 
on Sampling of the Fuel Research Board will be crowned with 
success. 

CONTROL OF COAL WASHING AND CLEANING PROCESSES. 

The various processes used or proposed for the improvement 
of the quality of coal depend on physical laws, the theory of 
which in many cases still remains somewhat obscure. The 
amount of truly scientific research done inte these questions is 
very small compared with the values involved. A first require- 
ment for improvements in the preparation of coal in general, 
and washing and cleaning processes in particular, is a more 
extensive and more efficient control of existing plants. Many 
of these are run without chemical control; in others, such con- 
trol is of a casual and spasmodic character. 

The principal method of controlling the work of a coal 
washery is to submit the products to float-and-sink tests, and to 
estimate the ash percentages in the fractions thus obtained. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to apply mathe- 
matical treatment to the results obtained, but generalizations 
as to the degree of washability of coals usually fail on account 
of insufficient knowledge of the kind, relative proportions, and 
distribution of the impurities. 

As in work on the constitution of coal, radiography provides 
here again a useful means of adding to the information of 
those in charge of washing operations. The fractions obtained 
by float-and-sink separation in high-density solutions or the 
range of lavers in the bed of a hand-jig, such as a Henry tube, 
are inspected with the aid of the ‘* carbo-scope,’’ or an X-ray 
photograph is taken. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 


GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Association was held on Friday, Nov. 24, 
at the Westminster Technical Institute, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. L. Westsrook (North Middlesex Gas Company), : 

The. CuairMAN said it gave him very great pleasure {o wel. 
come Mr. Townsend, of Colchester, who at one time was his 


Chief. 
THE DAILY GRAPHS. 
By W. W. Townsenp, of Colchester. 


[The author discusses the problems dictated by the peak loads 
which have become prominent features of modern gas practice. 
In this connection types of gas-making plant and gas mixtures 
are compared, and the American method of supplying plain 
C.W.G@. is commended. Flexibility is the essential. Mr. 
Townsend advocates a special tariff for long-hour use, because 
standing charges are nowadays so serious.] 


When I was honoured with an invitation to address your 
Association on matters relating to both manufacture and dis- 
tribution, my thoughts at once turned to the subject which | 
have tried to indicate in the title. 

The line of development in the utilization of gas tends con- 
stantly to increase the peak load; and in many cases the chief 
centres of consumption are in the thickly-populated residential 
areas on the outskirts of the district. The fitting departments 
are hard at work fixing hundreds of gas fires, cookers, boilers, 
and industrial furnaces, leaving to the distribution engineer thi 
problem of conveying the surging therms to the point of con- 
sumption as and when required, and to the works engineer the 
problem of meeting each day’s demand without variation of 
quality. 

The graphs to which I refer are of the daily and hourly de- 
liveries of gas to the district—that is to say, the quantity—and 
in addition the charts showing calorific value, specific gravity, 
and pressure. As the variations in the volume _ required 
from hour to hour are now very great, it is most desirable that 
the distribution system should possess sufficient flexibility to 
enable it to meet the demand at all times with efficiency. In 
the manufacturing department the gasholders provide a reser 
voir without which it would be impossible for gas-works to 
supply the varying demand; but, even with this invaluable aid, 
sudden demands arise which tax the resources of the plant; 
and an increase in the flexibility of the manufacturing plani 
would be welcomed by all those who are responsible for the 
manufacture, and to whose resource and energy our consumers 
are indebted for the fact that very rarely does the gas suppiy 
fail. My theme on this occasion is, therefore, the desirability 
of flexibility in the manufacturing and distributing plant, 
coupled with rigidity in the standards of quality and pressure. 
In other words, let the output curve take what fantastic shapes 
it may, the ideal plant will respond with varying quantity, but 
unvarying calories. 

The success with which the large undertakings have solved 
this problem is wonderful; and.when you consider the varying 
loads of the London Companies, for instance, and the vearly 
reports of the official analysts, you must admit that their work 
is extremely efficient. The problem is being tackled in a variety 
of ways in different places, but the cost is considerable ; and 
those responsible for the administration of gas undertakings 
should realize that gas is now used, in the main, for different 
purposes and in a manner different from what prevailed twenty 
years ago. This change has involved, and will lead | ), con- 
siderable capital expenditure. In my own town, for instance, 
we sold to the War Office during the war years, through two 
large meters, 25 million c.ft. of gas per annum. When the 
War Office decided, as a national policy, to substitute electric 
lighting for gas, the consumption dropped to three millions 
chiefly used in the Military Hospital. The consumption ol gas 
in Colchester, in spite of this, has not fallen-off, but has shown 
each year a steady increase; but the 22 millions previous!) sold 
to the War Office in the centre of the district has been r placed 
by hundreds of separate consumers on the outskirts, to supply 
whom it has been necessary to spend a large amount of capil 
in new mains, meters, and stoves. Further, these new col- 
sumers all elect to have their meals, and their baths, a! about 
the same time, and they have crowded their consumption _ 
about two hours per day at the peaks of the load, where: oi 
War Office consumption was for lighting chiefly, and apron 
over several hours each day. The point J am trying to make © 


this—supposing our total output had remained stationary | 
has not, as a matter of fact) capital expenditure woulc su 
have been necessary, because the gas is not sold t the rea 
people for the same purpose. Take this illustration sim} ? ee 
an example, and remember that it is only one instance ©! 
kind of thing which is happening. — 
Now consider the effect of putting on consumers in this = 
all round the district, and ‘you will readily appreciate amen 


from the cost of the mains on the housing estates, thers 
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problem of conveying the requisite quantities of gas through the 
existing mains, which were originally planned to deliver large 
amounts of gas not to the outskirts, but to the centre of the 
town. Is it not apparent that domestic consumption, though 
the backbone of our business, is an expensive service to uS, 
when you take into account the cost of separate services, meters, 
stoves, &c., and the maintenance of these, and the short period 
of demand? People who expect to be able to switch on a 
geyser consuming (say) 120 c.ft. of gas per hour, at a point 
perhaps six miles from the works, at any time, should not ex- 
pect their therms delivered to them in this handy form at the 
same price as if they took them home from the works in a gas 
bag. I sincerely trust that the Committee now sitting will re- 
commend some scheme, which might be generally adopted, 
which will encourage the long-hour use of gas by a special 
tariff, because the principal cost is not the manufacture of the 
gas, but the standing charges, which are based on the maxi- 
mum demand. Of this I am confident—that where industrial 
consumption can be obtained within easy reach of the trunk 
mains, it is a paying proposition to give a substantial discount 
for this long-hour load. With regard to lighting, the posi- 
tion has altered so much in the past few years that a discount 
might well be given for such consumption, in order to find more 
employment for the mains, which are not during the lighting 
hours working at anything like their full capacity—not because 
gas lighting has decreased (it is still an important part of the 
joad), but because the cooking load is now so heavy. 

Let us consider the question of flexibility, first as applying 
to the manufacturing plant. Water gas plant has great 
advantages from this point of view, and also reduces the amount 
of coke to be sold and the coal to be purchased; and for these 
reasons it is in fairly general use. Modern horizontal retorts 
working with heavy charges have many merits. The tar pro- 
duced is liquid and gives no trouble, choked pipes are a rarity, 
and the system adapts itself to operation in two shifts of eight 
hours, leaving a gap of four hours between shifts when no 
charging takes place. These intervals allow time for repairs 
to the charging machine to be carried out in comfort; and 
naturally the labour costs are low. The drawbacks are that 
the units are large and the calorific value of the gas made 
varies considerably during the 24 hours. When a proportion 
of water gas is added, if this is blue or lightly carburetted, it is 
difficult to obtain a straight line on the recording calorimeter 
chart of the gas made. If, however, the practice of working 
into one holder and out of another is followed, and the gas ‘s 
given time to mix, the law of diffusion of gases will operate, 
and the gas sent out will be the average of the whole make. 
That has been my experience for a number of years; and this 
point has a bearing on the questions we are considering. This 
averaging process cannot be carried out properly when the 
holders are nearly full, because this involves frequent changes 
from one holder to another, and there is not sufficient time for 
the gases to mix. Of course, a more even line can be attained 
if the charging of the retorts is spread over 24 hours, but this 
means the employment of an extra shift, and it then becomes a 
question of choosing between the cheapest therm and the easier 
way of working. Large works have the advantage of having 
a number of retort houses, and can arrange matters so that the 
charging of retorts is spread over the 24 hours. For a large 
number of works, however, one carbonizing plant suffices ; and 
it is to these I refer. 

As to the question of flexibilitv, a machine-charged horizontal 
setting is a large unit, and cannot be heated-up or let-down in 
ashort time. The result is that, to meet the varving demands, 
(1) the weight of the charges mav be varied slightly, leaving 
the carbonizing period unaltered ; (2) the weight and the dura- 
tion of the charge mav both be altered: (3) the percentage 
addition of water gas may be changed. The first two methods 
have obvious limitations. The third is easily and quickly 
carried out, but tends to variation in the qualitv of gas. 

Continuous vertical retorts have the great advantage of pro- 
ducing gas practically of the same calorific value throughout 
the dav: but here again the size of the unit is large, and the 
desired flexibility limited. Also great care is necessary in heat- 
ing-up a setting; and if extra gas is wanted in a hurry, few 
engineers would care to rush a vertical setting. The produc- 
tion may be varied within limits by altering the throughput ; 
but this means readjustment of dampers, &c. 

The Technical Press have drawn attention recently to a report 
of the Fuel Research Board (Technical Paper No. 14) on the 
“Enrichment of Coal Gas by the Injection of Gas Oil into 
Continuous Vertical Retorts.’? [An abstract was given in the 

Gas Journat ”’ for Oct. 7, pp. 24, 37-] This is extremely in- 
teresting from many points of view, especially that which we are 
now discussing. Itis shown, for example, that continuous verti- 
cals may be worked with 5 p.ct. of steam to produce 15,600 c.ff. 
of 518 B.Th.U. gas per ton, and that this may be _ in- 
creased, by steaming up to 20 p.ct. and adding 7°13 gallons of 
oil per ton of coal, to 18.180 c.ft. of 520 B.Th.U. gas—an in- 
crease of 16°5 p.ct. of therms with practically no change in 
calorific value. In practice, probably the larger make would 
be usual, which could conveniently be reduced during (say) the 

“aster holidays, and quickly resumed without any trouble 
when required. You will observe that, while this does give 
Some of the flexibility required in one direction, it confines the 
engineer in another way, If he wishes to be able to increase 





his output by 16 p.ct. occasionally, he must tie himself to 
steaming normally only to 5 p.ct., which may be very un- 
economical. Conversely, if he steams to 20 p.ct. normally, he 
can reduce his output occasionally, but cannot increase it. In 
countries like the United States, where in some cases the entire 
output of gas is carburetted water gas, the ideal of flexibility 
is reached ; and it would be possible to supply from gasholders 
very small in proportion to the output. Here we have the 
ideals of unvarying quality coupled with flexibility of output in 
a form unapproached by any other type of gas-making plant. 

When water gas is used, as in this country, simply as a 
diluent, a water gas plant is invaluable for its flexibility ; but it 
can only be used within limits, because, of course, varying 
percentages of water gas involve varying composition of the 
gas supplied. I do not think that variation in the composition 
(within limits) is a serious practical difficulty, provided the 
calorific value of the gas sent out is regular. This is easier to 
obtain, with varying percentages of water gas, the nearer the 
latter approaches to coal gas in calorific value. In other words, 
it is easier to get an even quality by mixing varying amounts 
of a 550 gas and a 500 gas than a 550 and 300. For this reason, 
among others, I think a declared value of 500 is desirable 
where horizontal retorts are in use. Steamed verticals, of 
course, produce a lower calorific value, and in this case a lower 
standard is probably more economical, and both gases may be 
made at about 450 B.Th.U. 

The difficulty about deciding on such a policy as this is the 
uncertainty of the future market price of gas oil. A good low- 
temperature process would enable gas undertakings to aban- 
don the use of imported gas oil, and to spend some of the 
money instead on our home product coal. The rich gas pro- 
duced would be used to enrich blue water gas to 450 or 500 
B.Th.U., and the low-temperature coke would be. put on the 
market. The plant would have to be specially designed, as 
the quantity of rich gas required would vary with the output of 
water gas each day. 

The necessity for flexibility in the manufacturing plant is ren- 
dered greater by a second factor. Not only is the load subject 
to sudden fluctuations due to the increased use of gas for cook- 
ing and heating; but the gasholder storage has not in many 
cases been increased in proportion to the increase in the out- 
put. One reason for this is the fact that the increased yearly 
output has been obtained without any great increase in the 
maximum daily output. Another very important reason is the 
high capital cost of gasholders, and the fact that expenditure in 
this direction is unremunerative, while capital is needed for 
other purposes where its employment, either in improved plant, 
or additional mains and gas-consuming appliances, brings an 
immediate return. 

Taking into consideration the fact to which I have referred— 
that, when the holders are nearlv full, it is difficult to mix the 
gas produced—it will be seen that, with the increase in the 
heating load, flexibility in the manufacturing plant is greatly 
to be desired. I have heard, too, of holders which are not 
considered safe in a high wind when fully inflated; and in 
many works the top lifts of the holders, when uncupped, do 
not give sufficient pressure for the peak loads. This may lead 
to a state of things in which the engineer is afraid to fill his 
holders, and is unable to empty them. Thus the effective 
storage is very small. I shall no doubt be told that the 
remedies are obvious—make the holders safe to fill, and put in 
a booster so that they can be emptied. I agree, but there is a 
tendency to carry on with the existing arrangements till the 
eleventh hour, and to put off expenditure in these directions as 
long as possible. 

Turning now to distribution of the gas, it will, I think, be 
admitted by all whose work lies in that department that what 
they would like would be, not a minimum of 2 in. pressure in 
every main, with probably twice as much during certain hours, 
but an unvarying 3 in. at every meter. This would enable them 
to adjust burners at any hour of the day, with the assurance 
that they would continue to function properly for a long time. 
This may seem an impossible ideal. With the present state of 
the streets in our large towns, mainlaying operations present 
ever-increasing difficulties. There is no one solution to meet 
every case, as no two districts are alike; but, if I may express 
a personal preference, it would be to make all the existing 
trunk mains into booster mains, carrying pressures running to 
10 or 20 in. of water, not high-pressure measured in lbs. per 
sq. in.—though in certain cases, no doubt, new high-pressure 
feeder mains are the best solution. Of course, it would be 
necessary to put a governor in every branch main; and as most 
of these are fed from trunk mains at both ends, this would 
give very even pressures. Premises supplied direct from the 
booster mains would need individual governors, unless separate 
smaller mains existed in the same street. 

Old distribution systems are at present sadly lacking in 
flexibility, and low-pressure distribution, as such, cannot suc- 
cessfully cope with the varving demand much longer, nor can 
we continue to increase the works pressure indefinitely, be- 
cause this is bound to mean varying pressures in different parts 
of the district and at different periods of the day. T have dealt 
very imperfectly with the reflections inspired by the title. The 
industry is very much alive at the present time; and there is 
nothing less than a boom in gas appliance fixing. There is 
no pause. Problems continue to crowd on us; and the best 
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brains and efforts of all are required to meet the difficulties 
which lie before us. The object of this address is to impress 
the fact on this live‘and progressive Association. 


Discussion. 


The CuatrRMAN remarked that all would agree that they had listened 
to an extremely interesting address. Mr. Townsend had touched upon 
problems which confronted every gas undertaking. Speaking of his 
own district—that of the North Middlesex Gas Company—the works, 
fortunately, were situated at the centre of the area of supply ; and they 
sent out gas along three distinct trunk lines to the thickly populated 
districts. To Mill Hill gas was sent at a pressure of 35 in. of water. 
It was boosted to East Finchley and to Hendon. In the latter case 
there was an 8-in. main. 13 miles long. These supplies were, of 
course, supplemented by low-pressure mains. Pressures were so 
arranged that, at periods of maximum demand, there was 5 in. W.G. 
at distant parts of the district. He agreed with Mr. Townsend that 
it was desirable to have a pressure of 3 in, W.G. at the inlet to the 
meters. This was by no means too great, for they must bear in 
mind that there was a loss of probably 3 in. in the meter itself, and 
a further } in. in the run of pipe to the various appliances. A 
pressure of 2 in. at the appliance itself was an absolute minimum. 
The points raised by Mr. Townsend: were pre-cminently practical 
ones. ‘Each district had its own problems to face. In the North 
Middlesex area théy were not troubled by great differences in altitude, 
and consequently the pressures were even. Speaking as a distribu- 
tion man, Mr. Westbrook urged the necessity for maintaining a 
supply of gas of constant composition, in order to ensure the satis- 
faction of the consumer. 

Mr. D. Creave Cross (Lea Bridge Gas Company) said that he 
had been impressed by the figure given by Mr. Townsend regard- 
ing the results obtained by the Fuel Research Board when steam- 
ing to the extent of 5 p.ct. It was stated that a yield of 518 gas 
of 15,600 c.ft. was obtained. This was equivalent to 81 therms per 
ton; and he felt sure that many who worked vertical retorts would 
he glad to reach this high. figure, which, he thought, was rather 
impracticable. Mr. Townsend had very rightly stressed the desir- 
ability of having records in graph form of as many subjects as pos- 
sible. These charts were extremely valuable and helped considerably 
in remedying faults which otherwise might pass unnoticed. At his 
works the pressures were recorded of the gas in one big main feeding 
the governors. By calibrating this in terms of hourly output it was 
possible to increase the pressure in this main to correspond to a 
definite demand on the district. By a study of charts relating to 
temperature and consumption, it was an easy matter to increase the 
pressure by an amount which would give the extra volume of gas 
required by a decrease in temperature. In this way the pressures 
on the district could be nicely regulated in the event of (say) a cold 
spell. The holder question to which Mr. Townsend had referred was 
very interesting. The method of working into one holder and sup- 
plving from another was ideal, but often impracticable. He thought 
that, if the inlet and outlet pipes of a holder were at least 60° 
apart—and preferably more—the gas sent out would be sufficiently 
constant in quality. At Lea Bridge the inlet and outlet pipes were 
60° apart, and the mixture sent out did not vary more than 1 p.ct. 
in 24 hours. Of course, in his case he had the advantage of working 
vertical retorts. Mr. Cleave Cross concluded his remarks by thanking 
Mr. Townsend for his highly interesting paper. 

Mr. A. Broappent (Senior Vice-President) suggested that the main 
problem of the works engineer was to make a gas of constant com- 
position, and that of the distribution engineer to supply the gas 
at an adequate and unvarying pressure. Mr. Townsend had referred 
to. the question of capital expenditure and return on new business, 
and rightly said that the cost of giving service to domestic consumers 
was great in comparison with other business. Thus, said Mr. Broad- 
bent, it was highly desirable to reach saturation point in the premises 
of existing consumers. It would pay gas undertakings to give greater 
attention to industrial load, as the variation in manufacturers’ de- 
mand was not so great. With regard to charts, he was sure that the 
hourly output records were extremely valuable. 

Mr. F. J. Prarce (North Middlesex Gas Company) said he was 
a firm believer in graphs; and any works not equipped with record- 
ing instruments lacked a great deal of efficiency. Mr. Townsend had 
referred to the method of working a horizontal retort house in two 
shifts. He (the speaker) did not like the system. It had been tried 
two or three years ago at Mill Hill. It was true that the labour costs 
were somewhat reduced, but so also was the thermal vield. Mr. 
Pearce drew attention to the recording gravitometer, which, he said, 
was a sensitive instrument and told at once if there was anything 
wrong in the retort house. The President had given them some 
figures relating to the pressures in the North Middlesex area. He 
might say that on Sunday, Nov. 22, out of a 24-hour output of 
2,100,000 c.ft., no less than 500,000 to 600,000 c.ft. was required dur- 
ing the dinner hours from 11 to 2, and of this amount 50 p.ct. was 
needed from 12 o’clock. to 1 o’clock. This clearly showed the neccs- 
sity for having a large boosting plant. 

Mr. FE. E. Catvert (Gas Light and Coke Company) remarked. that 
charts indicated the working of the plant during the night-time, and 
were very valuable cn this account. He agreed with Mr. Pearce 
that with two-shift working there was a loss in thermal yield, and 
that it was difficult to maintain an even calorific value. He asked 
Mr. Townsend what percentage of inerts he had in his gas, and what 
means he had of controlling the vacuum in the retort house as the 
quantity and quality of the gas made were reduced. Also, did he 
work his water gas plant on the two-shift principle? 

Mr. J. H. Gotpsmitu (Hon. Secretary) remarked that Mr. Towns- 
end had svggested making use of the existing low-pressure distribu- 
tion system, and having high-pressure or semi-high-pressure main 
feeders, fitting governors on the branch mains. ‘This would entail 
a large number of governors or feeder mains. Would it not be 
cheaper to lay new high-pressure mains? He asked if Mr, Townsend 





had any experience of the Widlake controller. The South Subur), 
Gas Company had found them very satisfactory during the past iy; 
years. 

Mr. W. R. Mocer (Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Pi we, 
Company) asked Mr. Townsend what type of governor he used. Hy 
(the speaker) thought that a pressure of 3 in. at the inlet of the 
meters was ideal, but did not agree with the idea of having gover sors 
on every service. 

Mr. ‘FownsEND, replying to the discussion, remarked that in 
paper he had outlined an ‘extreme case. His point was that 
pressure distribution was unsatisfactory, and resort had been m 
boosting. Where were they going to end? There was no finolit 
about the subject, and each district must work out its own salva; 
Mr, Cross had referred to the results published in the report of 
Fuel Research Board which dealt with the enrichment of coal 
injecting oil into the retorts. The results, he pointed out, had 
obtained from Mitchell Main coal, which was a very good one. 
without injecting oil, but on the introduction of a water-cooled 
the calorific value of the gas had been raised, though the yield 
been reduced. Possibly the peculiar conditions existing had 
thing to do with the yield. The report was a valuable one, and he 
advised members of the Association to read it. He was glad t 
that Mr. Cross and other speakers agreed as to the value of ch 
and in particular hourly charts. Regarding the method of 
tion suggested by Mr. Cross, he would mention that in a pape: 
read before the Eastern. Counties Association by Mr. J. F. Simpson 
on Sept. 23 (see ‘* Journat.’’ for Sept. 30) reference was made t 
self-loading governor. As the output increased, the bell of this 
governor dropped, and automatically increased the pressure. ‘This, 
of course, was not a cure for lack of pressure; and if the low-pres- 
sure mains were inadequate to deal with the demand, gas must be 
boosted into them at some point. He agreed with Mr. Cross that a 
good deal could be done by arranging the inlet and outlet pipes of 
holders; but he (the speaker) preferred two small holders to on 
large one. It was interesting’ to hear from Mr. Pearce and Mr. 
Calvert that they did not favour the two-shift system. If, when a 
three-shift method of working was adopted, the charging periods 
were changed. also—say,. from 12 hours to 10 hours—this fact must 
be taken into account. Duration of charge and the number of shifts 
were two distinct problems, and must not be confused. Mr. Calvert 
inquired about the percentage of inerts in the gas. This varied from 
12 to 16 p.ct. The vacuum on the retorts was controlled by a retort- 
house governor. Anti-dips were used; and they regularly obtained a 
vield of 70 therms per ton of coal carbonized. The water gas plant, 
like the coal gas installation, was worked on two 8-hour shifts. In 
a large works it was, of course, better to run the water gas plant con- 
tinuously ; but on a small works it paid best to economize in labour, 
which was a major charge. If the output was great, then th 
was run continuously on the usual three-shift system. The gover- 
nors used were Peebles mercurial type. Replying to Mr. Gold- 
smith’s point as to the expense of fitting numerous governors on 
branch mains, he agreed that the cost was considerable. But the 
cost of laying and maintaining a high-pressure main in congested 
thoroughfares was also very expensive; and it was necessary to con- 
sider every possible alternative. Each case should be worked-out 
individually, for no general solution could be found. With regard 
to the Widlake pressure recorder, he had no experience of this in- 
strument. He had no doubt, however, that it was useful in certain 
districts, and that it was a handy and ingenious device. 

Vote oF THANKS. 

Mr. W. Grocono (Gas Light and Coke Company) proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Townsend for his paper. It seemed to have been 
assumed, he said, that graphs related to the charts from recording 
instruments. Why not extend the usefulness of this method of 
visualizing results by plotting graphs of the inerts in the gas, the 
oil used weekly, and so on. If they did this, they would be able 
to see at a glance what was happening. Mr. Grogono said that 
he had tried working the two-shift system for three years, but had 
abandoned it: The saving in labour costs was really very small. He 
certainly preferred 12-hour charges on the three-shift system. When 
working two shifts, the water content and the amount of free carbon 
in the tar increased, and it was difficult to keep a level gauge on the 
retorts. Mr. Townsend had mentioned that the inerts in his gas 
were 16 p.ct. It was difficult to keep the percentage of inerts low 
when there was a 4-hour gap between the shifts. A question of 
importance was that of peak loads. In 1880 the hourly consumption 
of gas was small until dark, when it rose to a high figure for about 
three hours, and then fell down again. To-day there was a medium 
figure till breakfast, when the consumption. increased considerably, 
then a lull till the dinner hour, when there was another peak. A 
smaller peak occurred in the afternoon at tea-time, and then there 
was the evening load. The consumption curve was, in fact, tending 
to flatten-out. If the temperature, barometer, and consumption charts 
were plotted and compared, they would yield useful information. 

Mr. J. K. Grant (South Suburban Gas Company) seconded the 
vote; and Mr. Townsend’s reply terminated the meeting. 
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Electrical Ladies.—Activity reigns in the ranks of the Elec- 
trical Association for Women. Some fifty of the members 
have lately been to a big furniture emporium in the Tottenham 
Court Road, where they heard a lecture on the use of elec- 
tricity for lighting, cooking, and washing, with special refer- 
ence to lighting designs in connection with furniture, vases, 
and other ornaments, and concealed lighting to vive “ brilliant 
sunshine and sunset effects.’? No doubt the ladies were muc 
in love with the sunshine and sunset effects. Electrical sunset 
effects sometimes end in (as the daily newspaper reporter ould 
sav). “‘ cimmerian ”’ effects. when. the generating station oF 
something on the district refuses to function properly. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 





Visit to Kirkintilloch Gas-Works. 


On Saturday, Nov. 21, the Western Juniors travelled to 
Kirkintilloch on the invitation of the Town Council, and in- 
spected the gas-works. Owing to a dense fog surrounding 
Glasgow and district, many members were prevented from 
being present; but between forty and fifty attended, and spent 
a very profitable afternoon. 

The party were'received by Provost SHANKS, who extended a 
cordial welcome to the visitors. He said that the fact that they 
were able to sell gas at 2s, 2d. per 1000 c.ft. was much appre- 
ciated by the community. He felt that with such a result, and 
the works maintained in the efficient manner which was to be 
seen, the public had every reason to be satisfied. 

The company were formed into four parties and conducted 
round the works by Mr. James Dickson (Manager) and his 
staff. Mr. Robert Gray, this year’s President, who at one 
time was Assistant at Kirkintilloch, conducted one party. 


Tue Works. 

When. the present works were opened in-1908; the output of 
gas was 62 millions per annum. ‘This year the output will be 
not less than 140 million c.ft., or 630,000 therms. The method 
of gas manufacture in operation is the dual process of pro- 
ducing straight coal gas and then diluting with water gas. In 
February, 1922, a: Humphreys & Glasgow water gas plant 
was installed, having a capacity of 360,000 c.ft. per day. This 
has been in constant use since that time, and has given great 
satisfaction. The transformation that this plant has created 
in the works is indicated when it is mentioned that the retort 
bench, which consists of twelve ovens with eight retorts in each 
setting, Was originally built for an output of 500,000 c.ft. per 
day, but at present, though the average output is 514,000 c.ft., 
there are only five ovens in use. 

‘The yield of straight coal gas per ton of coal is over gooo c.ft. 
of a calorific value of 600 B.Th.U. or slightly over. This is 
then diluted with water gas so as to give a gas that will meet 
the prescribed standard of 450 B.Th.U. The combined yield of 
gas per ton of coal carbonized is steadily maintained around 
20,000 c.ft. The settings in use have been rebuilt with seg- 
mental silica retorts. The regenerators and furnaces have also 
been remodelled and rebuilt from the ground level. 

In the engine room was to be seen a Waller rotary com- 
pressor, which was feeding the extreme ends of the supply area. 
This machine has a capacity of 15,000 c.ft. per hour, working 
against 5 lbs. pressure. Here was also housed a rotary meter 
for the measurement of the water gas previous to its entry into 
the foul main, where it joins with the coal gas. 

Some years ago a large C. & W. Walker scrubbing machine 
Was converted into an ordinary tower scrubber, having been 
dismantled and re-erected so that its functions as a washer 
might precede that of a small Holmes scrubber, which is now 
used as a catch for any ammonia that may escape forward. 
About two years ago there was installed at the inlet of the 
tower scrubber a ‘‘ P. & A.”’ tar extfactor. In the purifier 
house, foundations were being laid for an additional box to be 
erected by Messrs. Clapham Bros. An oxide breaker, driven by 
a gas engine, was recently installed here. 

In the sulphate of ammonia house, the plant has been re- 
arranged since it was first erected; a new Taylor saturator 
having replaced the original one. A centrifugal dryer has been 
installed, with the object of improving the mechanical condition 
of the salt. From what was seen, this end is being achieved. 











An analysis of the salt, representing the quality sent out from 
the works recently, shows: 


Nitrogen. , 


kok 3 20°9 p.ct. 
Ammonia . « ao oe Sle Ee 
Water. . a cae. er as 
Free acid . cK pecRbine tai. WEP a 


A Hird tar dehydrating plant, erected by W. C. Holmes & 
Co. during 1919, was next inspected. The capacity of this 
plant is 12 tons per day. In the workshop buildings was to 
be seen a well-fitted machine shop with gas engine, turning 
lathe, screwing machine, vertical drill, and polishing and grind- 
ing machines. The building is also equipped for light smithy 
work. In the general store a section of the building has been 
set aside for carrying-out meter repairs. Since the establish- 
ment of this branch a few years ago, all meter repairs have 
been effected at the works. 

After the company had inspected the works, they were enter- 
tained at tea, following which they made their way to the gas 
showrooms. 

Gas SHOWROOMS. 


The property outside and inside has been newly decorated, 
and presents a very attractive appearance. Over the entrance 
door is a large automatic sign with suitable wording, adver- 
tising gas. In addition were two 5-light ‘‘ Littleton ’’ lamps. 
These, including the sign, are operated mechanically by clocks ; 
the lighting and extinguishing being controlled so as to operate 
after the premises are closed. In the front shop a fine display 
of gas fittings was shown, mounted with decorative globes and 
shades, which gave a very pleasing effect. Gas fires, &c., were 
also in evidence. In the back portion of the showrooms, a 
kitchen set, consisting of a ‘* New World’? cooker and 
a ‘* Nautilus ”’ coke boiler, with a cream-tiled surround, made a 
fine domestic display. In this part of the building, hot-water 
appliances and cooking apparatus were shown. 

lhe work of this branch has been singularly successful during 
the past three years; and in the last financial year no less than 
555 additional appliances were installed—gas fires accounting 
for the greater part of this number. The number of pendants, 
lamps, burners, mantles, and glass sold from the showroom has 
been most satisfactory. 


Votre oF THANKS. 


At the conclusion of the visit, Mr. Roperr Gray expressed 
on behalf of those present their thanks for the opportunity to 
inspect the plant at Kirkintilloch. The Western District, he 
said, had a special interest in the town. In 1g08, Mr. James 
McLeod, a Past-President, was in charge of its gas affairs. 
Mr. James Bell, another Past-President, was Manager in 1912; 
and to-day still another Past-President, in the person of Mr. 
Dickson. Notwithstanding the occasional comment that hori- 
zontal retorts were ancient, they had that afternoon seen in 
Kirkintilloch a gas supply drawn from horizontal retorts sold 
to the public at the extremely low figure of 2s. 2d. per 1000 c. ft. 
He had no doubt the works would progress under the able 
management of Mr. Dickson. Mr. Gray proposed thanks for 
the welcome, and also to the guides who had so courteously 
conducted the party round the works. 

Mr. James Dickson expressed his pleasure at receiving at 
Kirkintiiloch his old friends in the Junior movement. He said 
that it was the motive of the Council of Kirkintilloch to do 
their very best for the community; and in selling gas at an 
average rate of 5°7d. per therm they were trying in a fair way 
to help the people in their area. Recently they had inaugurated 
a free maintenance scheme, and he had high hopes that this 
would prove of great benefit to the consumers. He hoped that 
the members would profit by the time spent at their works. 


ee 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


ee 


Dec. 5.—Scorrisu Junior Gas Association (Eastern Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Alloa. Paper by Mr. W. Scott. 

Dec. 5.—Scorrisu Junior Gas Association (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICr).—Meeting at Glasgow. Paper by Mr. R. Keillor, 
of Greenock, on ‘* Surplus Heat.” 


Dec. 5.—MAaNCHESTER AND DistRICT Junior Gas AssociATION.— 
Visit to the Stockport Gas-Works. Adjourned discussion 
on Mr, T.-R. Cook’s paper on ‘* Purification.” 

Dec, 5. \Vaes aND MonMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION. 
—Meceting at Cardiff. Papers by Mr. G. H. G. Hughes, 
on‘ Gas Engines; ’’ and by Mr. R. J. Williams, on ‘* Tar 
for Roads.’”? 

Dec, 7.—Royat Society or Arts.—Cantor Lecture (third and 

final) by Dr. R. Lessing on ‘‘ Coal Ash and Clean Coal.” 


Dec, 8, 


CENTRAL ExecutivE BoaRD OF THE NATIONAL GAS 
Counci.—Meeting. 


Dec. 8.—FEDERATION OF Gas EmMpLoyers.—Meeting. 


Dec. 9.—INs1vITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Meeting at 
Burlington House. Paper by Col. B. I. Rolling, D.S.O., 
on ‘* Magnetic Separation.” 

Dec. 10. 








Murpocn Lopcre.—Meeting. 

Dec. 12.—LoNnpDoN aND SouTHERN Disrricr JuNiIoR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Visit to the works of the Hornsey Gas Company. 

Dec. 12.—Yorksuire Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting at 
Bradford. Paper by Mr. J. W. Wood, M.Sc., on ‘* Aera- 
tion of Burners.”’ 

Dec. 18.—LonpDoNn AND SOUTHERN Disrricr Junior Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 

INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 


Dec. 8.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 
Dec. 9.—11.30 a.m., Emergency. 12.30 p.m., Finance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


Low-Temperature Carbonization. 

Sir,—In view of the diverse opinions as to the valuations of the 
products resulting from low-temperature carbonization, I feel that 
no us?ful purpose would be served by my replying in detail to the 
criticisms that have appeared in the ‘‘ JouRNAL;’’ and I will merely 
content myself with saying that the values placed upon the products 
by me can be justified by the actual experience of some of the larger 
gas.undertakings in the Kingdom. 

I observe that one of your correspondents is a Director of Low- 
‘Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd.; and it seems to me, therefore, 
that it afforded an opportunity for giving the gas industry some 
results based upon actual experience of the process of low-tempera- 
ture carbonization on a commercial scale, in the same way as the re- 
sults of gas undertakings are published in their annual accounts. I 
assume that Mr. N. G. Thwaites will have at his command the figures 
for the complete working of a period of twelve months, and if he 
will kindly give the full results, stating the quantity and cost of the 
coal carbonized and the quantity and net return of the products pro- 
duced, together with the costs of operation and maintenance of the 
works, the figures could be compared with the data furnished by me, 
in which case it would be possible to see in what direction the low- 
temperature process is able to be so successfully carried out as to 
produce the very large percentage of profit claimed by your corre- 
spondent 

I think I may say here that the whole of the gas industry will be 
particularly interested to find that coal suitable for the manufacture 
of coke of a good quality can be purchased at such a low figure as 
1os. per ton, and will also earnestly hope that a sufficient quantity 
may be available to satisfy the whole of their requirements. 

D. Miine Watson. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company, 

Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Nov. 30, 1925. 

Srr,—As was to be expected, the much-debated question of the 
low-temperature carbonization of coal versus the present methods 
of high-temperature carbonization has occupied the attention of the 
Commission; and a definite opinion adverse to low-temperature 
methods was given by Mr. D. Milne Watson, the Governor of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Quoting from the ‘‘ Times” report of the meeting of the Com- 
mission on Nov. 5, Mr. Watson was understood to state that he had 
sent an engineer to Germany to ascertain what was happening there 
regarding the low-temperature carbonization of coal, and that the 
opinions given by various German experts to his emissary were to the 
effect. that the results obtained from the low-temperature trial plants 
had ceased to interest the scientific world in Germany. These are 
grave words coming from a gentleman occupying the distinguished 
position of Mr. Milne Watson, and naturally made a serious im- 
pression on the Commission. 

So far as the matter not interesting the scientific world of Ger- 
many, I beg to suggest to Mr. Milne Watson, and incidentally with 
all respect to the members of the Commission, that he and they 
should read a recent series of three articles published in that excellent 
weekly journal the “‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review ’’ on July 24 (No. 
2995), July 31 (No. 2996), and Aug. 7 (No. 2997). These articles 
were prepared for the “Iron and Coal Trades Review”? by Dr. Fr. 
Schiitz and Dr. W. Buschman, and through the enterprise of the 
Proprietors and the Manager of the Review, Mr. Harold Jeans, were 
translated into very nice English. The articles are written with the 
meticulous care and moderation one is accustomed to expect from 
German scientists, and explain in full detail the operation of the 
Fellner-Ziegler low-temperature retort installed by the General Coal 
Utilization Company of Berlin-Siemenstadt (‘ Alkog ”’). 

The opening paragraph in the articles is worthy of notice, as indi- 
cating the clear view the Germans entertain of low-temperature car- 
bonizing processes. It may be quoted: 

‘* It is, of course, obvious that a low-temperature carbonizing process 
cannot be employed in connection with any and every kind of fuel, 
and that a very careful selection must be made in this respect . . . it 
is precisely in this respect that negligence has often been shown in the 
past few years; and many failures which have brought the low- 
temperature carbonization process into disfavour in wide circles are 
attributable to this circumstance.” 

Further, the paragraph states: 

‘* In the first place, those low-grade fuels are to come into the pro- 
cesses which have not hitherto found a satisfactory market—viz., 
small coal of every description which has a large content of volatile 
matter. In such cases the low-temperature carbonization process is 
capable of showing specially satisfactory economic results where, in 
the production of a smokeless fuel, it aims at the following objects: 
The recovery of valuable liquid and gaseous bye-products with the 
simultaneous improvement of the low-grade initial material into a 
high-grade fuel by means of giving it a more suitable shape and in- 
creasing its calorific value.” 

Regarding Mr. Milne Watson’s remarks that low-temperature car- 
honization is only suited for particular ranges of coal, it must be 
pointed out that the same remark applies to gas-works, as there is 
perhaps no industry so particular—if one may except the metallurgical 
coke industry—as to the coal it purchases as is the gas industry. 
Unfortunately these are the coals which it is believed will first give 
out, and will become dearer and dearer and more difficult to obtain 
as time goes on. On the other hand there is a much larger range of 
other coals suitable for low-temperature carbonization, which the gas 
companies could not economically use. 

Besides the Fellner-Ziegler process, there are installed respectively 





at Mulheim and ‘Gelsenkirchen the Stinnes plant in the one town 
and the Thyssen plant in the other, which plants the writer is led to 
believe are working satisfactorily and economically. One point about 
these plants is the enormous throughput of coal per diem, ranging 
from 50 to 150 tons per retort, whereas our best high-temperature 
vertical retorts cannot accomplish more than 3 tons or thereabouts. 
That our leading gas companies and our leading technical gas publica- 
tions are not very sympathetic towards schemes of low-temperature 
carbonization, the writer has realized for a long time; and in con- 
sequence the usual upshot will be that the Germans will show us the 
way, as they did in the dye industry. 

At any rate the low-temperature men—and they are not by any 
means confined to this country—need not despair, as Autolycus can 
take his wares to another market. As Dr. Lessing stated to the Com- 
mission (see Report *‘ lron and Coal Trades Review,’’ Nov. 6, No. 
3010), “lf low-iemperature carbonization were ueveloped aivigside 
of the electrical industry, there would be a better chance for it. 
It would enable the gas to be used under the best conditions, and 
there was not the slightest reason why the Companies should not 
erect a gas retort house containing high and low temperature carbon- 
ization plant, and dispose of the two streams in conjunction with 
electric supply and for ordinary purposes.”’ 

Again, take ‘Sir Richard Redmayne’s (late Chief Inspector of 
Mines) address last week, at the Working Men’s College, St. Pancras, 
on the ** Coal Industry ”’: 

“* In regard to future developments, he advocated super electric power 
stations which, in conjunction with low-temperature carbonization, 
would reduce the working costs of collieries and increase the demand 
for coal.” 

These words in conjunction with Dr. Lessing’s remarks concerning 
the development of low-temperature carbonization alongside of the 
electrical industry are especially apposite at the present moment, as on 
Jan. 26 to 29, 1926, there is to be held in Chicago, U.S.A., a mass 
conference of The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the National Electric Light Association, the 
National Safety Council, and the Western Society of Engineers, co- 
operating in a large technical meeting to be known as the “ Mid 
West Power Conference,’’ whose object will be to present the trends of 
enginecring development and research in the form of a number of 
technical papers. 

The Consulting Engineer of the great Fuller-Lehigh Steel Com- 
pany, of Fullerton, U.S.A., New York, Hamburg, Paris, and Spain, 
Mr. H. W. Brooks, is to contribute a paper on ‘‘ Low-Temperature 
Carbonization,”’ and has done the writer the honour to invite his 
co-operation in preparing the paper, and, if it can be managed, his 
presence at the meeting. 

Regarding the alliance of electricity production in bulk and low- 
temperature carbonization, this has already been anticipated by that 
enterprising and far-seeing captain of industry, Sir Hugo Hirst, 
Bart., Chairman of the General Electric Company, who some years 
ago collaborated with the writer and the late Mr. C. H. Wordingham, 
a Past-President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, in pre- 
paring plans for the electrification of East Kent, embracing the whole 
enclave from Dover to Margate, including a supply of electricity to 
the Channel] tunnel whenever the same may be constructed, that por- 
tion of the Southern Railway running through East Kent, and the 
entire group of Kent collieries. 

fhe centre of operations was to have been Richborough, where 
land had been acquired ; ,the electricity being produced by the low- 
temperature carbonization of Kent coal, which, when subjected to 
many tests by the writer and his associates, yielded exceedingly good 
results—especially the Tilmanstone and Snowdon coals, these giving 
some 20 gallons of tar oils and 16 cwt. of a first-class low-temperature 
smokeless fuel per ton of coal treated. 

The time, however, was not propitious, but the plans, estimates, &c., 
are all in existence; and the time will assuredly arrive when this 
far-reaching enterprise becomes a reality. 

F. D. MARSHALL. 

19, Queen Anne Chambers, 

Westminster, S.W.1, 
Nov. 30, 1925: 


_ 
<i 


Conference on Smokeless Fuel at Sheffield. 
i Sir,—This conference was called for discussion of the above sub- 
ject; and it was therefore disappointing that, at the outset, all 
discussion of low-temperature carbonization was ‘‘ taboo.’’ In my 
view, this very much minimized the value of the conference, as i! 
limited discussion to high-temperature work, which up to now has 





certainly not produced any fuel for domestic purposes so suitable as 
that produced by low-temperature processes. It seemed to me that 
in this part of the subject (high-temperature carbonization) there was 
a distinct paucity of progress reported; and at the end of the meting 


one was left with the feeling that very little had been heard thet was 
new. 

One speaker remarked that the open fire was only a part of the 
household uses of smokeless fuel, and therefore high-temperature coke 
covered most of the ground. But let there be no mistake on this 
point—there are few households which will be bothered with more 
than one kind of fuel; the great majority, indeed, operating only one 
fire. Therefore, if raw fuel is to be effectively replaced, it must be 
by one suitable for all purposes. ‘ 

I hold no brief for low-temperature carbonization from the point 
of view of replacing present methods of gas production, but aim never 
theless a believer in it for the special purpose of smokeless fuel and 
oil production. Moreover, I hold the definite view that it can be 
operated on a sound commercial basis. Consequently 1 hoped there 
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would be considerable discussion of this subject, from which much 
could be learned. I was therefore more surprised when one gentle- 
man made a remark to the effect that the conference was assisting 
at the obsequies of low-temperature carbonization, and I was re- 
minded of the case lately reported in the Press, in which a certain 
Mr. Yates had been presumed to be dead and the Court had em- 
powered the administration of his estate, whereas shortly afterwards 
he was found to be very much alive and perfectly capable of looking 
after his own affairs. 

This letter, Sir, is intended, however, to urge the great importance 
of summoning another conference (preferably in London) which will 
make its special subject the production of solid smokeless fuel and 
vils by low-temperature carbonization; and as I hold the opinion 
that there is no need for rivalry between low-temperature and high- 
temperature processes, but that there is ample room for both, and 
that, furthermore, they will in the future be both working on a large 
scale (though not necessarily in the same places), I trust that all pre- 
judice on the part of the devotees of the high-temperature process will 
be eliminated, and thus enable careful consideration of the subject 
by all parties interested in carbonization at whatever temperature, 
no matter whether they be consumers or suppliers of fuel. 

Gas-works (according to all experience up to date) should produce 
gas in the midst of, or near, the community being supplied, whereas 
smokeless fuel works can be situated at or near the collieries, and 
consequently are able to choose such cheap fuels as they require. 
Hence I see no reason whatever for rivalry. 

ArtHurR H. Lymn, 
Consulting Chemical and Gas Engineer. 
jo, Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 1, 
Nov. 24, 1925. 


Sik,—1 notice in your report of my remarks at the Conference on 
Smokeless Solid Fuel at Sheffield on Friday, Nov. 20, I am reported 
us having said that fuel suitabie for domestic purposes could not be 
made in continuous vertical retorts even though a low ash content 
coal was selected. This is entirely opposite to what I said; and the 
emainder of your report is not quite in accordance with my state- 
ments. 

In order to make the matter clear, I give below a copy of the notes 
which ] prepared just before the meeting: 

It was suggested in many of the papers that only coal should be 
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bought with a certain ash content, but it would be very difficult 
to have all the 18 million tons of coal that were bought annu- 
ally for gas-making purposes with low ash content.. The best 
policy, in my opinion, would be to use the low ash coals for 
making coke for domestic purposes. If these coals were car- 
bonized in continuous vertical retorts, a very satisfactory fuel 
would be produced. Coals with higher ash content would pro- 
duce a suitable coke for central heating and commercial purposes 
if it was made fairly dense. The ordinary coals which were 
suitable for gas making had a range of from 8 to 12 p.ct. of 
ash. I am pleased to say, however, that recent experience 
showed the ash content is coming down. My figures have been 
decidedly better on the average during the last year or two. 

I have also been misquoted in my remarks relating to the Coke 

Competition, the 15th to 18th line of which should read : 

The absence of any outstanding papers in Sections I. and I. from 
gus engineers, was to be regretted, and he could only hope, &c., 
&e. 

W. B. Leecn, Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Beckton, 

Nov. 30, 1925. 


tian 
a 


Coke for Household Heating. 

Sik,—My connection with the coke-oven industry for the past 
twenty years naturally makes me interested in the use of coke; and 
1 am surprised to hear at conferences, and to read in technical jour- 
nals, how little is known of the possibilities. of the uses of coke for 
household purposes. 

For over ten years | have been burning mixed coke dust and breeze 
in a cooking range. ‘This fuel is stored in the open; and the mois- 
ture is often as high as 20 p.ct. In winter, a stove placed in the 
hall—a large one—uses the same fuel. This stove is in continuous 
operation, and requires very little attention. It is filled-up each night, 
and keeps-in until the next morning. The heat from this stove is 
felt in the bedrooms and in the other rooms where there are no fires. 
I have used the more expensive screened broken coke, from coke 
ovens ; but I find the small quite suitable. 





H. CrERcKEL. 
The Red House, 


Mansfield Road, Alfreton, 
Nov. 30, 1925. 








PARLIAMENTARY 


INTELLIGENCE. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Draft Special Orders proposed to be made by the Board of 
rade under Section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, on the applications 
of the Hornsey Gas Company, Lea Bridge District Gas Company, 
leigh Corporation, and the Port Talbot Corporation, were laid before 


th 


the House, and referred to a Special Orders Committee. 
Campbeltown Harbour and Gas Order Confirmation Bill. 
\ Bill to coniirm a Provisional Order relating to Campbeltown 
Harbour and Gas was presented on Nov. 24 by the Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and read the first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization. 
YMLIHERS asked the Secretary of Mines whether he could in- 
lorm the House what steps had been taken to make the process known 
as the low-temperature carbonization of coal a commercial success, 
and with what results. 

Colonel Lane-Fox, in his reply, drew attention to the reports for 
iy24-25 of the Committee for Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Fuel Research Board. He said a great deal of research had been, 
and is being, undertaken at H.M, Fuel Research Station, and an offer 
had been made to test, free of charge, plants which claim to have 
solved the problem of low-temperature carbonization. Promising re- 
sults had been obtained in a number of cases; but so far as he knew 
no plant had yet been working on a commercial scale for a long 
tough period to enable any definite judgment to be formed. 


Employment in the Gas Mantle Industry. 


ing to Capt. Peter Macdonald, who desired to know how 
rsons were employed in the gas mantle industry, Sir A. 
STEEL-MAITLAND stated that figures were not available. 
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NORTHAMPTON GAS ORDER. 











House of Lords Committee—Thursday, Nov. 19. 


(Befor Marouis oF Batu (Chairman), Earl Lucan, Lord Ractan, 
Lord TerRINGTON, and Lord SPENCER.) 
The Board of Trade Order, under section 10 of the Gas Regula- 
sa Act, to enable the Northampton Gas Light Company to increase 
at area of supply, came before a Committee of the House of Lords 
- hursday, Nov. 19, for consideration of the petition by the North- 
rah ‘e County Council for protective clauses with respect to 
const 


tuction and improvement of roads and bridges. The main 





point at issue was the contention of the County Council that if, for 
the purpose of widening roads, the Gas Company’s mains had to be 
shifted, the cost should be borne by the Company. 

The question was first considered when an inguiry was held by 
Mr. H, C. Honey (then Director of Gas Administration) on March 30 
(see ‘* JournaL '’ for April 8, p. 132), but no clause was then in- 
serted for the protection of the County Council. In the course of 
that inquiry it was stated that the Board were not prepared to make 
alterations of the general law and apply them to particular cases in 
the absence of agreement between the parties, unless there were 
special circumstances. It was also stated, on behalf of the County 
Council, that there were no special circumstances in this case. At 
a later stage the matter was raised before the Special Orders Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Application was then made for a 
further inquiry, and the Committee recommended in favour of this 
course (see ‘* JouRNAL ”’ for Aug. 5, p. 341). The present proceedings 
were the outcome of this recommendation. 

The Company were represented on Thursday by Mr. W. E. 
Tyldesley Jones, K.C., and Mr. Jacques Abady, and the County 
Council by Sir Lynden Macassey, K.C., and Mr. Rowand Harker. 

At the commencement of the proceedings it wus pointed out by 
the Chairman of the Committee that Lord Spencer was a member of 
the Northamptonshire County Council. He suggested, therefore, 
that Counsel should open the case, and that Lord Spencer should 
retire after the opening. 

Mr. TyLpDESLEY JONES said that the Gas Company had no objec- 
tion whatever to Lord Spencer sitting on the Committee. The 
course suggested by the Chairman was adopted, however. 

Mr. TyLpEsLEY JONES, opening the case for the Gas Company, 
said that the Order came before the Committee as an approved 
Order which the Board of Trade desired to make if confirmed by 
both Houses of Parliament. The object was to extend the area of 
supply to include various parishes in the County of Northampton, 
the inhabitants of which had expressed a desire for a supply of gas. 
At present the Company had powers to supply in the County Borough 
of Northampton and in 51 parishes or parts of parishes in the County. 
It was proposed to add another 24 parishes or parts of parishes, and 
there was no objection to this extension. 

Referring to the County Council’s application for special protec- 
tion with regard to roads and bridges, he said their point was that 
the Gas-Works (Clauses) Act was passed in 1847, and that, in view 
of the altered conditions with regard to roads since that time, its 
provisions were inadequate. Therefore, they asked for special pro- 
tection. They also said that in a large number of cases special 
clauses for the protection of County Councils had been granted. It 
was true that in Private Acts there were a large number of special 
protective clauses; but in the majority of cases they were inserted 
by agreement between the parties. Gas undertakers had over and 
over again agreed to give some moderate relief to County Councils, 
with a view to getting rid of the opposition to their Acts or Orders, 
because this opposition entailed expense. The Northampton Gas 


‘Light Company would also have been willing to do so for similar 
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reasons in this case, but they could not concede what was asked for 
by the Northamptonshire County Council. 

Continuing, Counsel said that, if the 1847 Act were out of date, 
as suggested, and the whole matter required reconsideration, it should 
be dealt with by General Act, and should apply to gas undertakings 


generally. His case was that in the present Order the Gas Company 
sought to incorporate the ordinary code, as laid down by the: 1847 
Act, and that this was sufficient. The mere fact that other people 
in other cases had been willing to get rid of opponents by making 
concessions, could not be used as a measure of the reasonab!eness or 
otherwise of making concessions. The County Council, in the present 
case, raised some questions of very great importance, which had been 
raised by petitioners on previous occasions, and which had been dis- 
allowed time and time again by Committees of both Houses. of 
Parliament. 

It was often said, when these matters were dealt with, that on the 
one hand there was the public, represented by a County Council, 
and, on the other, a profit-making company. ‘The position to-day 
was, strictly, that a gas company was providing a public service. 
Gas or water was just as much a necessity to the life of the com- 
munity as the ability to drive about in a motor car, and the interests 
of the gas consumers could not be subordinated to the interests of 
the road users. If extra burdens were placed upon the Gas Com- 
pany, the price of gas to the consumers had to be increased; and 
to throw a burden upon the gas consumers was merely to relieve 
the people who used the roads. If it were found that alterations were 
required in the mode of maintenance of roads, or in the form of width 
of roads, in order that road users might have a better: or wider sur- 
face to conduct their racing experiments upon, or for other purposes 
for which the roads were used, was it right that, in order to relieve 
the users of the road, the users of gas should pay more? It was 
really a contest, not between a profit-making company and a public 
authority, but a contest between the road user and the gas user. 
To-day that gas was really vital to the ordinary public; and many 
of the vital services of the country were being provided at a much 
greater expense than formerly, because of the burdens placed upon 
the undertakings performing those services. One could not put bur- 
dens on undertakings performing public services without ultimately 
imposing those burdens upon the consumers. The main roads in 
the County were used very largely by people from outside the 
County, so that this contest was largely one between the local people 
who consumed gas and those from outside the County who used the 
roads. The road users should bear the expense of the improvements 
they required. 

Referring to the suggestion that the provisions of the Gas-Works 
(Clauses) Act of 1847 were inadequate, he said that the County 
Council came into existence in 1888, so that for 37 years the Com- 
pany had worked with the County Council under this code, and there 
had been no difficulty of any kind. Also, it was expressly disclaimed 
at the Board of Trade inquiry in March that there was anything 
special in the case of this County, At the time of the Board of Trade 
inquiry, Mr. Honey had said that the generat view of the Board 
on these clauses was that, in the absence of agreement, they would 
make no alteration of the general law, which ought. to apply to all 
classes of undertakers who had power to break-up roads. What the 
County Council were asking the Board to do was to make an altera- 
tion in the general law applicable to a single undertaking, and to 
put them under statutory conditions different from any other under- 
taking of the same kind in the Gounty. This, said Counsel, was the 
official view of the Board of Trade. 

Sir Lynpen Macassey said that this was the view against which 
the County Council were appealing to the Committee. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JONES remarked that, if there were to be an altera- 
tion in the general law, it ought to be done by general legislation ; 
it was not right to force special provisions on an individual company. 

Referring to a statement in the petition that the provis’ons of the 
Order and the existing law did not make adequate provision with 
regard to the depth or position of mains in roads, Counsel challenged 
it. He agreed that time after time gas companies had acquiesced 
to clauses being put into Bills providing that they should deliver a 
plan showing the exact position of the main they proposed to lay. 
Apparently those clauses were inserted by people who were ignorant 
of the fact that the existing general law already provided for it. 

As to the suggestion that the Company’s mains and pipes might 
be so laid that it would become impossible for the County Council, in 
carrying out their statutory duties, to avoid causing injury to them, 
in respect of which the Company might claim compensation, Counsel 
said that, if the Company laid their mains in accordance with a 
plan approved by the County Council, then the pipes were properly 
there; and if they were injured, the Company should receive com- 
pensation, 

With regard to the moving of pipes when road improvements were 
being carried out, Counsel said the position of the general law was 

that the cost of moving the pipes must be borne by the authority 
carrying out the improvements. It was now souglit to alter this; 
and one of the provisions which the County Council would want 
to impose upon the Gas Company—+.e., on the local gas consumers— 
was that they should bear the expense of doing the work which was 
required, in order that people might be able to pass through North- 
ampton more easily. .Was this fair? Were the Committee going 
to make an alteration in the general law simply in the interests of 
the Road Fund, as regards one-half of the cost of improvement of the 
road, and, as regards the other half, in the interests of the rate- 
payers of the County as a whole? The Company were ratepayers, 
and the consumers were ratepavers too; and why should the rate- 
payers who were gas consumers bear an extra burden in order to re- 
lieve the county ratepayers generally and the Road Fund? 

Continuing, Counsel said there was a hint in the petition that 
the County Council wished to limit the length of road which could 
he taken up at one time by the Company when laying mains; but 

this, he said, would add to the cost of laying the mains, and would 

involve delay. 
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pair and improvement might render it possible for damage to be 
caused to mains, for which the Company might claim compensation ; 
and provisions were asked for preventing the County Council from 
being’ held liable. Counsel said that, if pipes had been properly 
laid according to a plan approved by the County Council, the jatter 
should not be entitled to damage the Company’s pipes and pay them 
nothing for it. It was also asked that more than three days’ notice 
should be given to the County Council by the Company before carry- 
ing-out works. The latter were quite willing that the statutory 
notice should be increased, 
There were a number of other matters raised, in regard to which 
protection was asked for; but Counsel said that some of these wer 
covered by the existing code. One matter, however, was that the 
Company should pay costs due to the concentration of traffic arising 
out of their operations. Counsel said that a concentration of traffi 
clause might have been agreed to sometimes; but he did not think 
it had ever been imposed upon undertakers after a fight, and he 
asked the Committee not to impose it upon the Company. With 
regard to indemnity for damage caused by the bursting of mains, 
he said that, if the County Council were at liberty to do as they 
liked with the roads, they themselves might burst the mains and 
ask the Company to pay for the damage; and, as far as he knew, 
a clause such as was now asked for had never been given. ‘The 
County Council also asked to be enabled to carry out the reinstate- 
ment of roads, after gas mains had been laid, at the cost of the Com- 
pany. Counsel said that reinstatement was now carried out by the 
latter, and they objected to the work being taken out of their hands. 
There had not yet been any complaint or difiiculty in this connection, 
It was suggested that the protection now asked for should apply 
not merely to operations carried out under the powers of the present 
Order, but also in regard to future operations under existing powers 
in relation to the existing area of supply within the County. 

Col. G. 5S. Eunson (Engineer and Manager to the Company), in 
evidence, said there had been no difficulty whatever with the County 
Council with regard to the laying of mains or breaking-up of roads. 
The supply of gas to the parishes in respect of which power was now 
sought meant laying long mains, and the Company could not afford to 
supply those parishes if the laying of mains was made an expensive 
matter. If he were limited to taking up lengths of only 100 yards 
of road at a time, it wou'd affect the speed at which mains could 
be laid, and increase the cost to such an extent that the Company 
would not be able to supply to the new parishes. In the County 
roads the mains were la.d under the grass verge at the side; and 
if the roads were widened, the verge would be brought into the car- 
riage-way, which might mean an alteration of the position of the 
mains. In the whole of the go years during which he had been con- 
nected with the Company, he had never had to go to the Justices 
to settle a dispute with the County Council as to the laying of mains. 

Sir Lynpen Macassey, in cross-examination, said that the National 
Gas Council were taking an interest in this case, and suggested 
that an amicable arrangement would probably have been arrived at 
between the Company and the County Council if the National Gas 
Council had not intervened. 

Witness said he did not think so. 

COUNSEL suggested that the possibility of alteration of mains was 
an. ordinary contingent when laying mains in a road to-day. 

Witness remarked that the County authorities would say that they 
wanted them put in a certain position they had in mind, very often, 
and the Company put them in to their specification. 

CounsEL said that the primary purpose of a road was to carry 
traffic, and the road was improved for the purposes of traffic. He 
suggested it was fair, therefore, that the cost of altering the mains 
for the purposes of that improvement should be borne by the Com- 
pany. 

Witness did not agree. 

CounsEL then referred to a statement by Mr. Tyldesley Jones, to 
the effect that the Northampton Electric Light Company, in 1923 
and 1924, had obtained power to supp'y the parishes which the Gas 
Company were now asking to supply, and there were no provisions 
in their Orders imposing upon the Electric Light Company the 
obligation to remove their mains when a road was improved. Sir 
Lynden produced a copy of conditions which had been imposed by the 
County Council upon the Electric Light Company, under the pro- 
visions of the Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, which Act enti- 
tled the County Council to make conditions, there being a right to 
appeal to the Ministry of Transport in case of disagreement. One 
of the conditions was to the effect that, if the position of the Electric 
Light Company’s mains had to be altered in consequence of road 
improvements, the Company should bear the expense. He asked 
why, if it were necessary for an electricity company to pay for the 
cost of alterations, it was not equally right for the Gas Company 
to pay. ° 

Witness said he had been told distinctly that the Electric Light 
Company did not pay. In reply to further questions, he said he did 
not see any distinction between a gas and an electricity company '” 
this respect. . 

On the question of the notice to be given to the County Council 
when the Gas Company contemplated carrying out works, Counsel 
said he wanted fourteen days instead of three. Mr, Tyldesley Jones 
said this was a small matter, and he would concede it, except a5 Te 
gards service pipes, where three days were sufficient. _ 

As to the length of road which could be broken-up at a ume, 
witness saw no necessity for any restriction, because it was a matter 
which could be arranged always with the County Surveyor, and the 
Company were always prepared to meet him in any special See 

Asked why he objected to the reinstatement of roads being cat- 

ried out by ‘the County Council, he said it was because the expense 
would be greater than if carried out by the Company. 

Sir Lynpren~ Macassry said that surely the County Coun¢ 1 hac 

" a ? P > on aii, . . han the Gas 

more knowledge and experience of these matters (h 
Company. 

Witness said he was not sure. 





It was pointed out in the petition that modern methods of road re- 
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The CHAIRMAN said that surely the County Council had power to 
have the roads restored to their own satisfaction. 

CouNSEL agreed, but said that this was a question of doing the 
work themselves. The County Council had an expert staff and 
personnel who did nothing else but look after the maintenance and 
improvement of main roads. 

Witness said that the County Council had always been satisfied 
with the reinstatements carried out by the Company. 

Mr. TYLDESLEY JonEs then referred to the conditions imposed upon 
the Electric Light Company, that they should pay the cost of alter- 
ing the position of their mains in the case of road improvements. If 
this Company had assented to certain conditions, then it was by 
reason of their acceptance of the conditions that they became liable. 
In a section of the Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act other than that 
referred to, however, it was provided that, if a road authority re- 
quired the position of electric mains to be altered, the road authority 
had to bear the expense. The condition imposed upon the Electric 
Light Company in this“case was contrary to that provision. 

Sir LyNDEN Macassey said that the County Council had the right 
to prescribe conditions; and if an electric lighting company were 
dissatisfied with those conditions they could appeal to the Ministry of 
Transport. These conditions had been approved by-the Ministry. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY JoNES expressed the opinion that it was doubtful 
whether the condition referred to was a legal one; and if it were 
not within the ambit of the section of the Act to which he had re- 
ferred (laying it down that the expense of alterations must be borne 
by the road authority), then there was power to’ go to the Courts 
and get it declared ultra vires and illegal. 

Sir LynpDEN Macassey said that the conditions were appealed 
against by the Electric Light Company to the Ministry of Transport 
within the last six months, and were settled in the form stated. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY Jones remarked that there had been several cases 
in which public departments had purported to do things under the 
words of an Act, and the Courts had held that they had no power 
to do them—including the Ministry of Transport. Therefore. the 
— that the Ministry did approve these conditions was no test 
at all. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey said he hoped the Committee would assume 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that what the Ministry 
had done they had done properly, and within the limit of their 
powers. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY Jones hoped the Committee would not. 

Sir LyNDEN Macassey then referred to the conference now taking 
place between the County Councils’ Association and the representa- 
tives of public utility companies, including the National Gas Council 
with a view to arriving at a decision with regard to protective 
clauses to apply generally as to the laying of mains. If the Gas 
Company would agree to hold up this Special Order until the confer- 
ence had arrived at a decision, he was prepared to accept that deci- 
sion, whatever it might be, and to agree to the insertion of a clause 
in accordance with it. 

Mr. TytprstFy Jones said he could not consent to holding-up the 
Order, because it would delay the supply of gas in the extended area 
of the Company. The conference was not likely to come to a con- 
clusion, if it came to one at all, for a long time. The same sugges- 
tion had been made at the Board of Trade inquiry, but the Board 
had said that they could not have the Order held up. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey said he could not help thinking that some 
course might be devised which would enable them to obviate preju- 
dicing the work of the conference. If the present Committee gave a 
decision, it would prejudice this work. sf 

Mr. William Cash (Vice-Chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Gas Council, and Chairman of a number of 
gas companies) gave evidence. His companies, he said, worked in 
amicable relationship with the local authorities. 

Questions were put with regard to specifying the depth below the 
surface at which mains should be laid, but Mr. Rowand Harker (for 
the County Council) said they would not ask that a particular depth 
should be specified. 

With regard to diversions and widenings of roads, Mr. Cash said 
that the line always adopted by his companies was that in those 
tases the local authorities had no right to divert or disturb the 
mains, hut if they wished to do so it was a matter for their ex- 
pense. He would not say that in some cases they had not agreed, 
Where it was considered to be equally to the advantage of the com- 
panies that the mains should be diverted, to contribute to the cost: 
but on the question of principle he regarded the matter as vital. If 
"were necessary to carry out a work of public improvement, and, 
‘or the purpose of that improvement, to divert a main which had 
Seen properly laid, and laid with statutory authority, that diversion 
Was part of the cost of the public work, and, therefore, should form 
Part of the charge borne by the promoters or undertakers of that 
public. w rk. If, for instance, as had occurred in connection with big 
ee and diversions of roads, private property had been inter- 
pre with, or a house had been demolished, no one had ever sug- 
gested that the owner of the house or a piece of land which was 
taken should contribute the value of the house or land to the public 
oe why a water or gas company, whose mains were there 
“ti statutory authoritv, properly laid, with the approval of the 

Proper authority, should be asked to contribute to the cost of the 
public work, he failed to see. 


Pt WAND HARKER, cross-examining, asked whether, if the 
- i amittee considered there was a doubt as to the legal right of the 
am rity either to alter the position of a main or to require 
being al ny to do so, in the event of an improvement of the road 
i. out, Mr. Cash would think it unreasonable for the 
that na. incil to ask for a clause making it clear that they had 
Vita. apart from the question of cost. , : 
which ~ : rid he thought it most unreasonable. If it was a right 


in doubt, let them test it at law. 
aa. asked whether, in a case where it was essential that a 
should be moved for the purpose of carrying out a public im- 


Counsrr 








provement, Mr. Cash would consider that the County Council or road 
authority should have the right to insist upon the main being 
moved. 

Witness said he did not mind their having the right, if they would 
pay for it. 

The Committee adjourned until Friday. 





Friday, Nov. 20. 


Sir LynpEN MacassEy addressed the Committee, on behalf of the 
County Council. The case the Council presented was that, when the 
Gas-Works (Clauses) Act of 1847 was passed, the conditions of traffic 
on roads were absolutely embryonic as compared with conditions of 
the present time, and the Act did not afford the degree of protection 
which the present conditions demanded. 

‘The CHAIRMAN asked whether this did not point to the desirability 
of a new Gas-Works (Clauses) Act, to apply generally. 

Counset said it did not. The Act had been referred to as the 
‘** general law,’’ but he ventured to think that this was a misnomer. 
An undertaker could adopt all, or none, or any number, of the provi- 
sions of the 1847 Act, and these provisions had not the slightest 
legal effect unless and until they were incorporated in a special Bill 
or Order. He objected altogether to the case being made, therefore, 
that the Act was in the nature of a Public General Act which had 
compelling force, and which applied, of itself, to all gas under- 
takings. 

Mr. TyLDESLEY JONES remarked that he had not made that point. 

Sir LynpeN Macassey said he was not suggesting that he had. 
Continuing, he said there had been scores of special protective clauses 
given to road authorities by gas companies, increasing in number 
and amplitude in recent years. It would not do to say that these 
clauses were agreed by the companies in order to get rid of opposi- 
tion. They were conceded by the most important gas undertakings, 
company and municipal, in the country, and, if they had thought 
they were improper clauses to concede, they had only to have the 
issue tried before Parliament. Therefore, he did not think the Com- 
mittee would disregard them. The Lord Chairrnan, also, was not 
in the habit of allowing the insertion of clauses, even if agreed, if 
they were not proper. He ventured to suggest with the greatest 
confidence that the inference to be drawn from this large and grow- 
ing mass of agreed clauses, varying the provisions of the 1847 Act, 
was that that Act was inapplicable to modern conditions, and required 
amendment in various respects. Parliament was always ready to 
deal with a case in which the general law was found to be insuffi- 
cient, and would make the necessary amendment if a case were 
made out for amendment. 

If roads were primarily required for the purposes of traffic, and 
mains had been laid in those roads, surely the use of the roads for the 
reception of those mains was a secondary and subsidiary purpose. 
If, in order to meet the growing needs of traffic, the roads had to 
be widened and ‘improved, surely, on first principles, the cost of re- 
moving the mains, where necessary, should be borne by the owners 
of the mains. If the laying of mains in a road to-day were attended 
with the reasonable probability that they would need to be moved in 
the case of widening the road, to meet the increasing needs of traffic, 
was it fair that the ratepayers, and the Road Fund, should bear 
the cost of removing these mains? Was it fair that a gas company 
should be subsidized by the ratepayers ? 

If his suggestion to hold-up the present Order until a decision 
had been come to on this question by the conference referred to had 
been adopted, it would have been a happy solution, because it would 
have avoided a decision having to be given by the Committee on a 
somewhat cursory and partial view of an important question. As his 
suggestion had not been accepted, however, he asked the Committee 
to allow the insertion in this Order of a clause granted by the House 
of Lords in 1921, in the Sunderland and South Shields Water Com- 
pany’s Act, for the protection of the Durham County Council. The 
Water Works (Clauses) Act contained provisions for the breaking-up 
of streets, which were practically the same as those in the Gas- 
Works (Clauses) Act, but the Durham County Council urged that 
those provisions did not meet adequately present-day conditions. 
After a full discussion of the matter, the Committee presided over 
by the late Lord Ribblesdale had allowed the clause which he now 
asked should be inserted in the Northampton Gas Company's Order. 
This, he believed, was the only case since the war when the ques- 
tion was contested before Parliament, and there had been any num- 
ber of agreed clauses in subsequent Acts and Orders following on the 
lines of the Sunderland clause. The clause provided, among other 
things, that 14 days’ notice should be given to the County Council 
of works to be éarried out by the Gas Company. ‘There was a limit 
of 100 yards to the length of trench which could be opened, if there 
were not room for two carts to pass one another; and in the event 
of improvements of roads, the Company were to alter the position of 
their mains, as necessary, at their own expense. The Council were 
not to be liable in respect of damage to the Company's mains arising 
from the use of steam rollers up to 20 tons, except in case of negli- 
gence, and the Company were to pay compensation for damage sus- 
tained by the County Council in consequence of the failure of any of 
their mains or works. Differences were to be settled by arbitration. 

Sir Lynden Macassey also offered to undertake that, if and when 
the conference previously referred to came to a decision upon the 
wording of a clause applicable generally, this agreed clause should 
be substituted for the Sunderland clause he now asked for. He did 
not ask that the code which applied to the existing mains of the 
Gas Company should be altered, but merely that the Committec 
should apply the clause he now suggested to mains to be laid in 
future, both in the existing area of supply and the new area to be 
added by this Order. 

Lord TERRINGTON said he did not think it could be applied to 
existing mains. 

Mr. Tytpestey Jones, addressing the Committee, referred to the 
evidence given in 1921 in connection with the clause in the Sunder- 
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land Act, and said that the discussion upon this important question 
of principle was not by any means adequate. Further, the evidence 
showed that there were special circumstances applying in that case, 
and the clause was asked for on those grounds. Therefore, it was 
not a precedent. On the other hand, the matter had been discussed 
over and over again before the war, when many of the points con- 
ceded by Lord Ribblesdale’s Committee in 1921 had been threshed 
out and had been decided consistently in favour of the gas or water 
companies concerned. The clause in the Sunderland Act represented 
the high-water mark of the demands which the county councils 
had ever made; and if the Committee conceded it in this case, they 
would concede to them everything which the county councils and the 
public utility companies were now discussing. He asked the Com- 
mittee to exercise their judgment on this matter. In every single 
case where the matter had been fought, with the exception of Sun- 
derland, committees had decided that the cost of altering the posi- 
tions of mains when road improvements were carried out should be 
borne by those carrying out the improvements. ‘This was the deci- 
sion in the case of the Brighton & Hove Gas Company’s Act of 
1910, the Tamworth Gas Company’s Act of 1911, the Kidsgrove Gas 
Company’s Act of 1914, and the Liverpool Gas Company’s Act of 1914. 

Mr. R. F. Parker (Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co., Parliamen- 
tary Agent) asked what was the decision in the case of the East- 
bourne Gas Company in 1909. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JonEs said the Company had conceded the point 
in connection with a bridge, but in other respects it was fought, 
and the decision was in favour of the Company. Referring to the 
conditions imposed upon the Northampton Electric Light Company 
on this question, he said he had received information from the 
Ministry of Transport that the Company had withdrawn their appeal, 
without prejudice to future action. Thus it was clear that, there 
was not a decision of the Ministry that those conditions were proper 
ones to impose; and the appeal was never heard. He asked the 
Committee to decide this question on its merits, and to give some 
guidance to the conference, because, when there was a body of 
gentlemen discussing a vital question on which they held different 
views, they might discuss it for some time, and come to no deci- 
sion. [f the Committee decided it, it would be some guidance to the 
conference. On its merits, he submitted that the Gas Company’s 
case was unanswerable—that if the alterations of roads were to be 
carried out in the interests of public traffic generally, then they 
ought to be carried out at the public expense, and that the unfortu- 
nate gas consumer ought not to be made to pay a higher price for 
his gas in order that wider roads might be provided. 

After consulting privately, the Committee decided that the Order 
should be allowed to proceed in its present form, with the exception 
of the concession which the Company had made—namely, that the 
notice to be given to the County Council by the Company before 
carrying out works should be given 14 days before the work was to 
be commenced, instead of 3 days, as laid down by the Gas-Works 
(Clauses) Act. This, however, did not apply to the laying of 
service pipes. 


a 
—_— 


NOTICES GIVEN OF BILLS (SESSION 1926) RELATING 
TO GAS, &c., UNDERTAKINGS. 








Notice has been published of the intention to promote in the 1926 
Session of Parliament the following Bills containing clauses having 
reference to gas undertakings. 


Ascot District Gas and Electricity Company.—The Company are 
seeking power to raise additional capital both for gas and elec- 
tricity purposes, and to make conditions as to the supply of gas. 

Barnet District Gas and Water Company.—The Company are pro- 
moting a Bill dealing with both branches of their undertaking. 
They desire to make new provisions with regard to the price or 
prices (differential or otherwise) which they may charge for gas; 
to have power to supply in any part of their limits gas made at 
any of their works; to alter and define the method of raising fur- 
ther capital ; to establish special purposes and renewai funds; and to 
make various regulations governing the supply of gas. The Bill 
will contain clauses relating to co-partnership or profit-sharing, 
and to the holding of meetings of the Company. : 

Chorley Corporation.—One part of a Bill to be promoted by the Cor- 
poration will relate to their gas undertaking. They will ask for 
the limits to be defined within which they are authorized to supply 
gas, and for further powers to be conferred upon them, including 
provisions with regard to the supply and price of gas. There will 
also be clauses requiring coke to be sold by weight or measure, 
and with reference to financial matters. 

Darwen Corporation.—The Corporation desire to have further powers 
conferred upon them in connection with their gas undertaking, 
including the sale and letting for hire of gas fittings and apparatus. 
They will seelk extension of their financial powers. 

Gas Light and Coke Company.—The Company give notice of ‘their 
intention to promote a Bill to empower them to raise additional 
money by borrowing on mortgage or the creation and issue of de- 
bentures or debenture stock (redeemable or irredeemable); to pro- 
vide that the existing and future stocks and debenture stocks of the 
Company shall be transferable in amounts of one pound or multiples 

thereof ; to increase the amount chargeable for copies of the share- 
holders’ address book; to provide for the giving of indemnities in 
respect of lost or destroyed debentures, mortgage bonds, certificates, 
or warrants ; to repeal section 36 of their Act of 1909 and to amend 
section o of their Act of 1903 ; to authorize the payment of dividends 
on the ordinary stock of the Company up to a specified rate, notwith- 
standing section 34 of the Company’s Act of 1909; to amend that 
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section with reference to dividends payable on the 33 p.ct. maxi- 
mum stock of the Company; and to repeal the powers of creating 
and issuing ordinary or preference stock for certain purposes con. 
ferred by the Company’s Act of 1925. 
Halifax Corporation.—Among various other matters, the Corporation 
will seek, by a Bill to be promoted, further powers in connection 
with their gas undertaking—including provisions as to calorific 
power, pressure, price, and obligation tou supply gas, size and ma- 
terials of pipes and fittings, repair of piping, &c., in dangerous 
condition, &c. The Corporation will also seek to extend their fin- 
ancial powers. 
Horley District Gas Company.—The Company will bring in a Bill 
relating to the supply by them of electricity in scheduled areas, and 
the erection of a generating station and works on the exi ling 
gas lands of the Company. There will be provisions for changing 
the name of the Company, for the raising of further capital, a id 
for the keeping of separate accounts. 
London County Council—Among the principal subject matters of 
a General Powers Bill of which the Council give notice is: ‘' To 
prohibit the sale of coal containing an undue proportion of slaie 
or slack or incombustible matter, and to confer powers upon the 
Council and their employees with reference thereto.’’ 
Mynyddislwyn Urban District Council.—Included in a Bill of which 
the Council give notice will be further provisions and _ powers 
with reference to their gas undertaking—i.e., prices, minimum 
payments, and bulk supplies. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation.—In an Omnibus Bill, the Cor- 
poration propose to make provisions to regulate the sale of coke 
delivered by means of vehicles, or exposed for sale from vehicles, 
and to impose obligations and restrictions upon the sellers of coke 
and rights and powers upon the purchasers thereof, and to pre- 
scribe penalties for failure to comply with the intended provisions 
or any requirement made thereunder. 

Swindon Corporation.—In a Bill for general purposes to be intro- 
duced by the Corporation will be clauses for the adoption of the 
Sale of Gas Acts, 1859 and 1866, and the recovery of compensation 
for injury to lamps. 

PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

Dundee Corporation.—The Corporation are applying to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland for a Provisional Order to dissolve the Gas Com- 
missioners and to constitute the Corporation as the Authority for 
carrying the Dundee Gas Acts into execution, to empower thein to 
issue redeemable stock, &c. 




















APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Nov. 25.] 
Nos. 28,792-29,466. 

Bercius, F.—‘‘ Process of obtaining hydrogenation gas.’’ No. 
28,873. 

Boys, C. 
28,985. 

LevericK, F.—‘‘ Reversing valves for controlling direction of flow 
of fluids.’’ No. 29,301. 

Lewis, G. P.—‘‘ Treatment of solid carbonaceous matters to ob- 
tain organic compounds, &c.’’ No: 29,371. 

Sius, A. G.—‘‘ Ascension pipes for gas retorts, and seals therefor.” 
No. 29,357: 

Stewart, J. G.— Gas-analysis apparatus.’’ No. 29,308. 

Tarry, G.—‘‘ Liquid measuring meter.’’ No. 29,453. 

Tuompson, F. S. & H. J.—See Leverick, F. No. 29,301. 

Trave, Boarp or.—See Boys, C. V. No. 28,985. 


V.—‘ Means for sampling and delivery of gas.’’ No. 


’ 








Derbyshire Gas Company Fined. 


At Eckington, the Whitwell and District Gas Company were sum- 
moned by the Derbyshire County Council for supplying gas below 
the required calorific value. Mr. W. H. Skinner, who prosecuted, 
said in 1921 the Company obtained an Order, and gave notice that 
they would supply gas at 500 B.Th.U., which standard they were 
required to maintain. The Company could allow the standard to 
fall to 475 B.Th.U.. without liability; but for every complet 
5 B.Th.U. less than that, they were subject to a penalty of £5. 
Mr. John White (the County Gas Examiner) made two tests of the 
gas on Sept. 10,.and found that the calorific value for the day aver- 
aged 459°75 B.Th.U.; so. that the Company were liable to a maxi- 
mum penalty of £15. Mr. Skinner explained that the Company had 
the right to appeal against the certificate of the Gas Examiner; but 
the defendants had not done so. Also, if they could prove that the 
deficiency in the calorific value was due to circumstances outside 
their control, they would not be liable to a penalty. In the present 
case, when the tests had been made, a crack in a gas retort was dis- 
covered. Mr. Skinner contended that this was a question of the main- 
tenance of plant, and quite within the control of the Company. Mr. 
White, cross-examined by Mr. F. W. Scorah for the Company, said 
the crack in the retort would interfere with the calorific value of the 
gas. Mr. Scorah urged that there were bound to be mishaps which no 
one could foresee or control; and he submitted that the crack in the 
retort was out of the control of the Company. On the whole, the 
Company had supplied gas above the required standard. The Manager 
(Mr. W. H. Harris) said that as soon as the crack was discovered 


he had it repaired. The Bench fined the Company £2, and 42 25 
special costs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





NEWS. 





ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LTD. 


Aunual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Oriental Gas Company, Ltd., 
was held at the Offices of the Company, Finsbury House, Blomfield 
Street, E.C.2, on Wednesday, Nov. 25—Mr. S. 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


HuNTER JONES 


The Secrerary (Mr, S. Rainer) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the Auditors’ certificate. 

fhe CHAIRMAN said: Before-proceeding to deal with the accounts 
for the past year, it is my sad duty to refer to the great loss which 
the Company has sustained by the death, on Oct. 14 last, of our 
late Chairman, Mr. Hubert Dynes Ellis. Mr. Ellis, as you will res 
member, was unable, through ill health, to preside at the annual 
meeting last year; and though he recovered sufficiently to resume 
his duties at the Board table, it was apparent, to the great sorrow 
of his colleagues, that he was in failing health. I know you will 
be glad to hear that the resolution of sympathy with him you were 
so kind as to pass at the last meeting gave him very great pleasure 
and softened his disappointment at not being with you then. It is 
difficult for me to say all I would on this sad occasion, but, as one 
who had the privilege of a very close friendship and business asso- 
ciation with him for many years, I can tell you that he was wrapped- 
up in the affairs of this Company, which was not often out of his 
thoughts, 1 am sure. He was proud of its success, and gave of his 
best to its interests. He filled the position of Director for 32 years, 
and was Chairman for 15. I think all will agree that he filled that 
position with great ability and dignity. We, his colleagues, will 
miss him all our lives, and I think the shareholders who have at- 
tended these meetings in the past—as some of you have for a long 
period—will feel a blank when they come here in future. They will 
miss, as we all do to-day, a very distinguished figure. Well, gentle- 
men, we all have to pass on, but memories remain; and the memory 
of our late esteemed and venerable Chairman will remain ever green 
in the hearts of his friends and colleagues. I would ask you, as a 
mark of respect to his memory, to rise from your seats for a short 
space. 

The meeting stood in silence. Afterwards, 

Mr. Bertram ELLIs expressed—both as a son of the late Chairman 
and as his colleague on the Board—his most grateful thanks. 

The CHAIRMAN, continuing his remarks, said: As mentioned in the 
report, the late Mr. Ellis had resigned his seat shortly before his 
death, and the Directors, knowing the state of his health, were 
compelled, with great reluctance, to accept his resignation. The 
vacancy on the Board has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
William Graham Bradshaw, 

Directors’ Report AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

With regard to the accounts we present to vou, and comparing 
them with those of the previous year, in the balance-sheet on the 
debit side the first five items, capital stock, reserve fund, deprecia- 
tion, renewals suspense, and exchange equalization accounts, re- 
main unchanged. In the sixth item (the amount due by the Com- 
pany, including outstanding dividends and sundries), amounts due 
by the Company are less by £3431, owing to tradesmen’s bills hav- 
ing been more closely paid-up than was the case the previous year. 
There is a satisfactory reduction in the Bank loan of £6085, and 
there is an increase in the balance from profit and loss account of 
£2923. On the credit side of the account, the expenditure in capital 
account remains the same as in the previous year; all expenditure 
on improvements and extension of plant having been borne by re- 
venue. The amount due to the Company is less by 472488, owing 
principally to the fall in the prices of residuals. Coals, &c. 
by £1258, due to smaller quantities in stock. The market values 
of our securities are slightly less by £305. Cash in Calcutta and 
London is less by £2847, owing to repayment of Bank loan. 

furning to the revenue account and the debit side of it, coals, 
purification, and wages cost less by £706. Salaries are up by 
£1242, due to renewals of agreements with officers at increased re- 
muneration, and also to a gift the Board made to the late Assistant 
Engineer, who has retired from the Company’s service. Indian 
income-tax is higher by £536, mains and services, &c., cost more by 
43094, due to necessary extension of mains to meet increasing de- 
mand for gas. Wear and tear of works is less by £1203. Bad 
ag a slightly less by 438. General expenses are rather more 
bi F tha On the credit side of the revenue account gas rental is 
a. 'y £3483. Residual products are less by £5434, due to lower 
watket prices. Exchange is better by £2893; the balance of profit 
Is less by £2172, the reserve fund remains the same, and the balance 
on the profit and loss account is higher by £2923. 

i we recommend to you is the saine as in the previous 
a. , lamely, at the rate of 43 p.ct., which, with the interim divi- 

*nd of 33 p.ct. paid in May last, makes 8 p.ct. for the year, less tax. 
Pn regards the working results, the Company carbonized 47,963 
Seer Pema £50,043, as compared with 45,665 tons the previous 
pared niet e, 2499776- The gas sold totalled 492,881,900 c.ft., com- 
a 5. \ 4735773700 the previous year—an increase of about 4 p.ct. 
ae been an increase of 745 in the number of stoves, gas- 
- ’ . re apparatus, and other gas-consuming appliances. The 
ov ~4 deen, I am glad to say, uneventful. Happv is the Com- 
Grae van the nation, which has no history. Our thanks are due 

ur capable and energetic Engineer and Manager, Mr. Snelgrove, 


W . . . 
or we have had the pleasure of seeing this year here on leave; 


, are less 


London Staff for their vigilant and unremitting attention to the 
Company’s business on this side. 

No questions having been asked, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. BertRAM ELLIs seconded; and they were adopted. 


DIVIDEND. 


Mr. H. H. MacLeop proposed that a dividend of 8 p.ct. (less 
income-tax) for the year be declared. 

Mr. W, G. BravsHaw seconded. 

The resolution was carried. 


Re-ELecrion OF DIRECTORS. 


The CuairMan proposed the re-election of Mr, H. H. MacLeod and 
Mr. W. G. Bradshaw (the retiring Directors). Referring to Mr. 
MacLeod, he said a better Director and a more agreeable colleague 
he never wished to meet. His knowledge of Indian affairs was of 
the greatest benefit to his colleagues on the Board. He had helped 
more than was realized with regard to one very important item of 
the Company’s expenditure—namely, coal, as well as in other 
directions, 

It would be presumptuous on his (the Chairman’s) part to say 
much about Mr. Bradshaw. He was well known in the City, held high 
positions in the gas industry and in the banking world, and was Vice- 
Chairman of the Midland Bank; in many walks of life his name was 
honoured and respected, and his ‘services on the Board would be a 
great asset to the Company. 

Mr. B. M. Gitt seconded; and the resolution was carried. 

Mr. MacLgop and Mr. BrapsHaw returned thanks for their election. 


Re-E.Lecrion oF AUDITORS. 


On the motion of Mr. G. M. Git, seconded by Mr. Arrnur R. 
Burcu, Messrs. S. W. Savage and F. J. Bradfield were re-elected 
Auditors at the same remuneration as in the previous year. 


Vore oF THANKS TO THE STAFF. 


Mr. Bertram ELLIs, proposing a vote of thanks to the staff, both 
in Calcutta and London, said that, Mr. Snelgrove (the General Man- 
ager) had attended all the Board meetings held during his stay in 
this country, and had been of very great service to the Board. In 
a tribute to other members of the staff in India, he drew attention 
to the fact that, though Calcutta had been troubled with heavy rains 
and floods, there had been no complaints about the lamps, arising 
from the waterlogging of mains. There had been a great extension 
in the use of gas appliances in Calcutta. Good work had been done 
by Mr. Garsed, the Assistant Manager (who had carried on in the 
absence of Mr. Snelgrove); by Mr. Bacon, the Mains Superinten- 
dent, and his Assistant, Mr. Bathgate; by Mr. Morrison, the Meter 
and Fittings Superintendent; and by Mr. Savage, the Company’s 
Chemist. Mr. Smith, the Works Superintendent, had also given 
his usual efficient services. In a tribute to the staff in London, he 
said Mr. Snelgrove had borne testimony to Mr. Rainer’s good work 
in meeting the indents and demands for plant from Calcutta. The 
warmest thanks were due to the staff abroad and in London. 

Mr. MacLrop seconded, and the vote was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Rainer acknowledged the vote of thanks, and said he would 
convey it to Mr. Snelgrove and his colleagues. With regard to him- 
self and his assistants in London, it was always their endeavour to 
give the Company the best service possible; and he was glad that 
the Directors and shareholders had expressed appreciation, 

Votre oF THANKS TO THE Boarb. 

Mr. F. J. BraApriELp expressed to the Chairman and his colleagues 
on the Board the shareholders’ appreciation of their efforts during 
the past year. The fact that there were so few shareholders present 
bore testimony to the excellence of the Board’s administration, because 
it was a well-known fact that satisfied shareholders did not attend 
general meetings, at any rate in the case of gas companies. He 
congratulated Mr. Jones on his first complete year as Chairman 
of the Company, and the other Directors upon the excellent re- 
sults reflected by the accounts. The only item which might be re- 
ferred to was the slight reduction of profit; but this was more ap- 
parent than real, because the explanation why the figure was not so 
high as last year was that a certain amount of expenditure for capital 
purposes was met from revenue. . 

The vote of thanks was accorded with enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN, on behalf of the Board, expressed their gratitude 
for the vote of thanks. Though he had said, in his opening remarks, 
that the year just concluded was uneventful, he was afraid it had 
been a sad one, because Mr. Ellis’ illness had been a constant 
source of regret to his colleagues. He himself could not claim any 
special credit upon the completion of his first year as Chairman, be- 
cause the Board had merely carried-on on the lines laid down by the 
late Chairman. If the results had given the sharcholders satisfac- 
tion, the Directors were satisfied. 

The meeting then closed. 


_— 
—_— 


Keighley Gas Undertaking.—The Keighley Town Council, on 
Nov. 24, decided that, out of a net profit of £4810 on the gas under- 
taking during the past year, the sum of £4295 (the estimated cost 
of public lighting) be transferred to the relief of district rates; that 
a donation of £250 be made to the Keighley Victoria Hospital; and 
that the balance be transferred to reserve or renewals account. In- 
creases were shown in the use of cookers, and in sales and meter 
rents. Referring to the poor market for tar, Mr. R. Calverley, 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, said that if public authorities would 








India assistant, Mr. Garsed, and to all the staff and employees in 
'a, for work well done; and also to our Secretary and his small 


use more tar and less bitumen for road-making it would mean bette? 
returns for gas undertakings. 
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GAS MANTLE INQUIRY REPORT. 





A Duty Recommended. 

‘-"The Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into 
and report upon an application made by the Incandescent Mantle 
Manutacturers’ Association, in accordance with the terms of the 
memorandum relating to procedure and inquiries in connection with 
the Safeguarding of Industries, presented their report last July, and 
it has now been published. The members of the Committee were: 
Sir Frederick Mills, Bart., J.P., Mr. J. Arthur Aiton, and Sir John 
Barran, Bart. 

In the first part of the report, it is mentioned that the applicants’ 
case was conducted by Mr. J. P. H. Soper, Managing Director of 
Monarch Mantles, Ltd.; and Mr, N. L. Macaskie appeared in oppo- 
sition on behalf of a group of gas mantle importers and wholesaiers 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, and others. The appli- 
cants’ complaint was directed against competition from four Conti- 
nental countries—Germany, Poland, Austria, and Ital}. It soon be- 
came clear to the Committee, however, that the case really turned 
upon the question of German competition, since imports from Ger- 
many represent the bulk from all sources. The Committee, there- 
fore, concentrated attention in the main upon German competition. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The first question to which the Committee were required by the 
terms of the White Paper to address themselves was whether the 
applicant industry is, by reason of the volume of employment en- 
gaged in the production of mantles, or by reason of the nature of the 
goods produced, an industry of substantial importance. The appli- 
cants themselves made no claim that it should be regarded as impor- 
tant in volume. Even in the year 1920, when foreign competition 
was very small, the number of workers employed barely reached 
3300, and during the last three years the average has been 1624. 
‘The claim of the applicants to substantial importance was based upon 
the nature of the goods produced. In the first place, the article is of 
very widespread and popular use, and it has enabled the gas industry 
in recent years to make concentration upon calorific power for light- 
ing as weil as for heating. It was also pointed out that, but for the 
mantle, town gas could not have been stripped during the war. 
While the gas mantle may not possess in another emergency the 
significance from this point of view which it had during the late war, 
the Committee nevertheless think it is important that mantles should 
continue to be manufactured to a substantial extent in this country. 
Furthermore, if gas mantles were no longer made here, the thorium 
nitrate industry (which was for the first time firmly established during 
the war) would again be lost. With it would go also British supplies 
of cerium and meso-thorium, and compounds of the rare earth metals 
which are obtained as bye-products in thorium manufacture. Cerium 
compounds were during the late war of great importance to the 
fighting services, in that flame-arc carbons, required for search- 
lights, demanded large quantities of cerium fluoride; and other uses 
of importance are to be found in connection with the manutacture of 
special glasses, luminous compounds for aeroplane equipment, com- 
passes, and gun mountings. 

The Committee, therefore, find that the gas mantle industry is to 
be regarded as of substantial importance by reason of the nature of 
the article produced. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


In considering the second question, as to whether foreign mantles 
are being imported into, and retained for consumption in, the United 
Kingdom in abnormal quantities, the Committee give the following 
tabular statement : 








Total Sales} 
ae ¥ for British | British Production, Retained Imports. 
Consump- | less Exports. 
tion. | 
Gross. | Gross ——— Gross, oe 
1920. +» + + + 470,287 391,994 83°4 78,293 16 6 
Iga... 365,781 254,918 69 °7 110,863 30°3 
1922. + + + + | 4515454 241,265 53°4 210,189 46°6 
are 464,175 | 256,234 55 2 207,941 44 8 
a er 432,096 | 267,424 61°9 164,672 38°1 





It is mentioned that in the first six months of this year 113,211 
gross have come in, against 62,866 gross for the corresponding 
period of 1924. In interpreting these figures, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that for some 214 months between the end of October, 
1922, and the middle of August, 1924, imports of gas mantles from 
Germany were subject to a duty of 33} p.ct. imposed under Part 2 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921. How largely Germany 
contributed to the total imports is shown by the following figures: 


1920, 21,359 gross; 1921, 63,756 gross; 1922, 155,957 gross; 
1923, 127,733 gross; 1924, 105,672 gross. It is mentioned that the 


falling-off in imports from Germany in 1923 would probably have 
been heavier, but for the very rapid depreciation of the German 
mark, which was then taking place. Imports from other countries 
also increased in 1923 (fostered in part by currency depreciation), 
and the British manufacturers experienced little benefit from the 
duty in that year. It was not until the earlier months of 1924, 
prior to the withdrawal of the duty, that they derived an appreciable 
benefit from it. 

The applicants complain that during the last quarter of 1924, 
after the duty had been removed, the proportion of foreign imports 
to total sales increased substantially to some 43 p.ct. of the trade. 
rhis was probably due in some measure to postponement of im- 
portation pending the removal of the tariff. On the other hand, the 
increase of imports during the present year is due in part, the 


the present application. In concluding this section of their report, 
the Committee observe that the average importations during the 
year 1921-24 were at a rate which did in fact cause the machinery 
of the British factories to be largely unemployed, ‘ 
Cost or BRITISH AND FOREIGN MANTLES. 


The next question considered by the Committee was whether the 
foreign goods so imported are being sold or offered for sale in the 
United Kingdom at prices which are below those at which similar 
goods can be profitably manufactured or produced in the United 
Kingdom. The Committee obtained cost accounts of each of the 
four principal British mantle factories, and similar figures were 
given in confidence to them by the opponents relating to the largest 
German works, which claim to supply more than half the gas 
mantles imported into this country. Evidence was tendered that 
the German prime cost of mantles is considerably lower than the 
British, The same applies to factory on-costs and overhead charges 
for administration and,selling.. High overhead charges are no doubt 
largely a result of the reduced volume of trade handled by the 
English manufacturer as a result of foreign competition, and also 
of the heavy expenses necessary to keep the trade in advertised 
brands. 


*‘With regard to prime cost, Germany possesses an advan- 
tage in cheaper labour. The applicants urged that German 
mantle producers benefit also through the cheaper labour in 
the other industries which produce materials for them; and we 
find that the German mantle makers are paying substantially 
less than the English manufacturers for thorium and clay rings. 
In regard to thorium, however, the position is equalized so 
far as German mantles sent to this country are concerned by 
the flat rate import duty of 9d. per gross of mantles repre- 
senting Key Industry Duty upon the thorium content. In re- 
gard to other materials there appears to be little difference of 
price between this country and Germany; and the differenc: 
is not always in favour of the German mantle maker.”’ 


The Committee were informed that the British. mantle manufac- 


turers maintained a price association which practically eliminates 
price competition between them, and that the cheaper British 
mantles are sold at a price which shows a definite ioss. Speaking 


generally, the Committee find that there is a substantial margin 
between the prices at which foreign mantles are sold to the whole- 
saler in this country and the figure at which similar goods can be 
profitably manufactured here and sold to the wholesaler. 


EFFECTS OF FOREIGN COMPETITION ON EMPLOYMENT. 


The next question considered was whether, by reason of thi 
severity and extent of such competition, employment in the manu- 
facture or production of such goods in the United Kingdom is 
being, or is likely to be, seriously affected. The applicants furnished 
figures relating to outputs, sales, and employment since the beginning 
of 1920. From the tabulated statement, we give the following total 
and average figures: 








a Quantity Quantity age Pp Total Hours 
ear Made. Sold. : f Worked 
Gross Gross Workers Worked | (Thonsands.) 
ets . per Week. , per Week. | 
1920 » | 451,333 443,731 3238 47°7 8037 
agen . 260,189 275 931 2511 35°1 4581 
1922. . 234,771 261,196 1582 42°1 3502 
1923 ° 258,668 276,435 1582 43°6 3623 
ROG a) yids. 277,648 290,529 1707 43°8 3908 


These figures cover the firms within the Gas Mantle Manufac- 
turers’ Association which claim to cover 95 p.ct. of the output ol 
the industry. It can be seen from the data that the numbers em- 
ployed have not varied greatly in the last three years, and the hours 
worked have risen somewhat; but in both respects the industry has 
been employed much below the full capacity of its buildings and 
plant. 

FAIRNESS AND UNFAIRNESS FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


OF THE 


The next section of the review deals with the question whether 
such exceptional competition comes largely from countries where 
the conditions are so different from those in this country as to 
render the competition unfair. Without entering into a review ol 
the observations of the Committee on this point, we simply give 
their conclusion that, on a review of the conflicting evidence, they 
are inclined to accept the facts laid before them on both sides with 
a considerable measure of reserve. That is sufficient justification 
for not dealing with this section of the report. 

Erriclency OF THE INDUSTRY, 


The next matter dealt with is as to whether the applicant industry 


° ° . ° er oe ye ° 1 He 
is being carried on in the United Kingdom with reasonable etl 
ciency and economy. From the point of view of factory organiza- 
tion and equipment, the Committee have reason to believe that 


there is no great difference between English and foreign factories. 
They are certainly of opinion that the English factories are elli- 
ciently equipped and worked. In regard, however, to factory ON- 
costs, and to general overhead and administration expenses, 
is room for considerable improvement. No doubt high on-costs fdas 
partly a consequence of unused productive capacity at the v tee 
while selling and administrative expenses are inevitably increase 
when a large part of the staple trade in non-advertised proprictat} 


there 


brands and in so-called ‘‘ own name brands (i.e., mantles sold 
to dealers who sell them in boxes with their own name marked on) 
is lost. The Committee were struck, however, by the fact that the 
German works, whose costs were shown to them, had compa tively 


: s ; put was 

much lower overhead charges, notwithstanding that the output : 
. . vral Wa 

said to be substantially less than before the war. A natura’ \ 
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of reducing overhead charges would, the Committee point out, be 
by means of greater concentration in the industry. 


DESIRABILITY OF ImMposING A Duty. 


In considering this matter, the Committee state that the British 
gas mantle industry is certainly not able in its present state to meet 
its chief foreign competitor on equal terms. They do not think 
that it is likely to go under, but it way well dwindle into the pro- 
duction of special brands only. The German mantle undersells the 
corresponding British mantle—not heavily, but quite definitely—and 
the home industry is in consequence working much telow its full 
capacity. The Committee accept the broad fact that the continued 
production in this country of thorium and cerium is imperative ; 
and they are satisfied that if mantles were not made here the 
economic production of those compounds would go also, as there 
is apparently no prospect that they would find a sale abroad. 


Tue Duty Proposep. 


The Committee are clear that it is a choice between giving 
reasonable help to the industry and maintaining the thorium and 
cerium industries in some other way of which they have no indica- 
tion. Should the former course be chosen by the Government, they 
suggest that a flat rate not exceeding 6s. per gross (equivalent to 
id. per mantle) would, in their opinion, enable the mantle industry, 
reorganized and concentrated as it might be, to maintain itself in 
a healthy state. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





There has appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette ’’ the following notice 
regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 
Southend-on-Sea and District Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 13°6d. per therm. 


_ 
—_— 


DANISH GAS CUMPANY. 








The Directors, in their report for the year ended June 3o last, state 
that the balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss account, 
after charging debenture interest and pensions, is Kr. 819,366.27. 
Out of this sum they recommend that dividends of 5 p.ct. on the pre- 
ference shares and 6 p.ct. on the ordinary shares be declared. ‘his 
will leave about Kr. 327,125 (according to the rate of exchange) to 
carry forward. 

The gas-works still owned by the Company show a loss on the 
working during the past year, due to the adverse rate of exchange 
and the low value of residuals. The water-works and other proper- 
ties were remunerative; but the principal credits to the profit and 
loss account are due to the successful outcome of the claim, for com- 
pensation for the loss of the Flensburg Gas-Works in 1917, made by 
the Committee of British Shareholders under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. A compromise has been effected whereby the German Govern- 
ment agree to the payment of £106,000, on condition that the Com- 
pany renounce in their favour 70°57 p.ct. of the debt due by the 
Flensburg Commune. 

The Directors have agreed to sign such a renunciation, and as a 
result the accounts have been credited with a sum of £100,000, after 
deducting the estimated amount of the expenses of the action. This 
sum represents both capital and interest, which jatter appears on the 
profit and loss account. The remaining proportion of the claim—viz., 
29°43 p.ct.—is still outstanding; and the Directors are continuing 
the action, to obtain this through the Danish Government, which was 
postponed pending the result of the claim under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

lhere has been a further capital expenditure of Kr. 590,471.58 for 
additional plant, mains, &c., during the past year, mainly due to the 
increasing demand for gas at Odense. All extension work and repairs 
have now been completed, and the works are prepared to meet the 
demands of the coming winter. The quantity of gas sold during the 
past year has been 312,152,000 c.ft., against 316,807,000 c.ft. in the 
previous year, being a decrease of 1°5 p.ct. Gas supplied in the town 
of Viborg is, however, included in the latter quantity; and the in- 
crease at the towns of Odense and Ribnitz, which the Company still 
Supply, was 6°7 p.ct. 

The rapid improvement since June last in the value of the Danish 
kroner as compared with British sterling has greatly facilitated the 
transfer of money from Copenhagen’ to London; and the Company’s 
4 p.ct. debenture stock will be paid off at par on Jan. 1. It is hoped 
that in the near future a further redemption of capital may be pos- 
sible. Further delay has been experienced in obtaining a settlement 
of the over-valuation of the Frederiksberg Gas-Works; but the 


Directors are making every effort to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion. 


_ 
—— 


““ Winter Ease ’? Week.—The Directors of the Davis Gas Stove 
Company invited over 5000 gas consumers to attend their Oxford 
Street showrooms last week (Nov. 23 to 28). The occasion of this 
special invitation was ‘‘ Winter Ease ’? week—an appropriate term 
aS applied to the display of such labour-saving devices as ‘‘ Injector- 
Ventilator ” gas fires, automatic gas-cookers, and up-to-date coke 
“pplances. A large number of visitors availed themselves of the in- 
Vitation. Keen interest was evinced by the women visitors in the 

Coquette ’? coke grate, from which the ash falls into a concealed 


amen under the fire. Tea was served to the numerous visitors each 
afternoon, 
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ALDERSHOT GAS, WATER, AND DISTRICT LIGHTING 
COMPANY, 





Application to Revise Standard Price. 

On Nov. 16, Mr. J. F. Ronca (Director of Gas Administration) 
opened an inquiry into an application, under section 1 of the Gas 
Regulation Act, for a revision of the standard price of the Aldershot 
Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company in connection with gas 
supply. The application was made by the Aldershot Corporation and 
the Farnborough, Fleet, and Frimley Urban District Councils. The 
present standard price is 17°4d. per therm; and the figure to which 
the applicants suggest it should be reduced is 13*2d. ‘lhe Company, 
however, held that the new standard price should be higher than the 
latter figure. 

The applicants were represented by Mr. F. N. Keen, with Mr. 
Arthur Valon (of Messrs. W. A. Valon & Son, Consulting Engineers, 
Westminster) as Technical Adviser. ‘The Company were represented 
by Mr. H. P. MacMillan, K.C., and Mr. Jaques Abady; the Tech- 
nical Adviser in this case being Mr. George Evetts (Consulting 
Engineer, Westminster). 

Mr. KEEN, after stating that the present standard price of the Com- 
pany was fixed by the Board of Trade in 1921, dealt briefly with the 
history of the Company, from the time of its incorporation as a 
Statutory concern in 1806, until the present time. In an Act in 1909 
the standard price was fixed at 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., and the slide on 
the *‘ A ’’ and ** B ”’ stock was fixed at gd. p.ct. per half-year for each 
1d. by which the price of gas rose or fell above or below the standard 
price. This was equivalent to 1s. 6d. p.ct. per annum. A special 
purposes fund was also authorized; the contributions each half-year 
not to exceed 3 p.ct. of the paid-up capital, the total amount in the 
fund not to exceed 10 p.ct. of the paid-up capital of the Company. 
The present standard price of 17°4d. per therm was fixed by a Board 
of ‘Trade Order in’ 1ga1, and the slide on the standard dividend stock 
was translated from the volumetric to the thermal basis—i.e., the slide 
was to be gd. p.ct. per half-year in respect of every o*2d. rise or 
fall in the price of gas above or below the standard price. Dealing 
with the position of the Company, he said that only a small propor- 
tion of the capital was subject to the sliding-scale, that capital being 
450,000 of ** A’ stock and £10,000 of ‘* B ”’ stock, though in 1918 
power was given to raise further capital by the issue of ** B ”’ stock, if 
desired. The remainder of the capital carried a maximum dividend. 
The sliding-scale provision attaching to part of the stock was the only 
security the consumers had in regard to the reduction of the price 
of gas. The Company were not regulated by a maximum price at 
all, but only by a standard price, and in relation only to part of the 
capital. Counsel said it was also material to notice that the Com- 
pany supplied water and electricity as well as gas, and there was 
nothing to keep the profit derived from any one of their undertakings 
in a watertight compartment. It was true that separate accounts 
must be kept of capital and revenue in respect of these services, but 
the amount earned by the water and electricity undertakings could 
be applied for the purposes of paying dividend on capital used for the 
purposes of the gas undertaking, and vice versa. 

Mr. Arihur Valon, in evidence, said that, in addition to having 
examined the published accounts of the Company, together with the 
schedule lodged by them with the Board of Trade in 1921, when 
they had made their original application for the fixing of the 
standard price on the thermal basis, he had had the advantage of 
information furnished to him by the Company, which had brought 
the published accounts up-to-date. In arriving at what the new stan- 
dard price should be, he had taken the published accounts for 1924 
as a basis, this being the last complete year for which accounts were 
available. He had made an estimate of the cost of supplying gas, 
based on the 1924 results, and had adjusted the figures wherever 
it appeared to be necessary, owing to the changes of prices or condi- 
tions which had taken place since the end of the year. 

Mr. Valon handed in a number of tables giving details of the esti- 
mated cost of supply of gas. His table showing how he arrived at 
what he considered the new standard price should be is reproduced. 


Estimate of Standard Price. 


Pence per Therm. 
Standard price— 


Fixed by Boardof Trade ........ 
Pre-war standard price, 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. at 
Taw. as oS ms 
Increase in cost of supply under Gas Regulation 
Act as found by Boardof Tradeinigz1.. . 8°60 
Estimate of present cost of supply— 
41°73d. per 1000 c.ft. at 510 B.Th.U. 


oe ae 8°18 
Pre-war cost of supply, as per Table A.V. 8— 
21°20d. per 1000 c.ft. at 525 B.Th.U. 4°04 
Present increase in cost over pre-war 5 4°14 


Fallincostofeupply . 1. « « »* 8 «© » 

Allow for saving in carbonizing wages, within the 
control of the Company— 

o'86d. per 1000 c.ft. at 510 B.Th.U.. 


o «© @ @ o'17 
Net fall in cost of supply te Oe ee ae 4°29 
Existing standard price. a ae Oe ee 17°40 
New standard price. . . 1) ee Parte & 13 


II 
(say, 13° 2d.) 





Dealing with dividends, Mr. Valon said that the Company had 
paid the full statutory dividends on the stock which was subject to 
the sliding-scale, though part of the fall in the price of gas, which 
enabled the higher dividends to be paid, was due to fall in costs, 





which was outside the control of the Company. 
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Mr. Keen asked from what time there had been a reduction in 
cost sufficient to justify a reduction in standard price. : 

Witness thought it dated from about twelve months after the fixing 
of the standard price by the Board of Trade in 1921; but it would 
not have been reasonable to apply for a reduction of the standard 
price then. It was clear, however, that from the end of 1923 the 
reduction in costs had been sufficient to justify a reduction of the 
standard price. h 

Dealing with the prices charged for gas by the Company, he said 
that in the first half of 1924 the price was 11d, per therm, and in 
the second half 13d. per therm. In the March quarter of 1925 it was 
11°6d., and from September, 1925, it was raised to 12°6d. He be- 
lieved the 13d. charged in the second half of 1924 was a special price, 
and that the rise was due to some litigation with which the Company 
were concerned. As to the quantity of gas sold, he said it was 
377 million c.f{t. in 1923, which compared with a figure for 1918 of 
493 millions, so that there had been a considerable drop. In 1924 
the sales were 423 millions, a decided recovery. The drop, as 
compared with 1918, however, was not so big as it would appear 
to be, because the thermal value of the gas supplied in 1918 was 
450 B.Th.U. per c.ft., while in 1924 it was 510. On the basis of 
the number of therms supplied, the reduction between 1918 and 1924 
was about 3) p.ct. His figure of 13°2d. per therm, which he had 
given as the new standard price, was subject to modification as the 
result of any claims the Compatiy might substantiate in respect of 
savings effected by factors within their control. His estimate did 
not include savings, except that in respect of carbonizing wages. 

Mr. MacMIitan, cross-examining, pointed out that the amount 
of the capital of the Company which was subject to the sliding-scale 
was unusually small; but they had power to issue further “‘ B ”’ 
stock. 

Witness said the actual amount involved in the sliding-scale divi- 
dend was negligible. What was important, however, was not the 
amount of money, but the operation of the sliding-scale as a safe- 
guard to the consumer. 

Counskt asked whether the consumer was not less affected by the 
fixing of the standard price in the case of the Aldershot Company 
than in an instance where the whole of the capital was subject to 
the sliding-scale. 

Witness disagreed. 

CounsEL said the Company were in the position that, if they did 
not pay the maximum dividend permissible on the sliding-scale stock, 
they would not be able to pay the maximum dividend on the maxi- 
mum dividend stock. He pointed to a clause in the Company’s 1896 
Act which, he said, was to that effect. 

Witness said that the clause referred to was the usual one—pro- 
viding that, if there was not sufficient money with which to pay 
the full dividend on one class of stock, there had to be a reduction 
in each class. It did not provide that, if the full dividend were not 
paid on the sliding-scale stock, there must be a reduction in the divi- 
dend on the other stock. 

COUNSEL suggested that the fact that there was only a small amount 
of sliding-scale capital was a factor to be taken into account in cal- 
culating the standard price. 

Witness did not think it ought to be taken into consideration, 
Counskt said that another circumstance special to the Aldershot 
Company was that, in addition to gas, they supplied water and eclec- 
tricity; and he suggested that, if the position were strong in elec- 
tricity or water, it would assist the Company when it went into the 
market for money for gas purposes. 

Witness replied that the Company did not go into the market for 
gas capital generally, but for capital for the whole of their under- 
takings. 

Counset said that another circumstance was that the Company 
had a very wide district, and had to incur a larger expenditure in 
order to supply in the outer part of their zone than in the inner zone. 
There were differential prices, but the differentials had been decreas- 
ing, and he suggested that this also should be taken into account in 
fixing the standard price. 

Witness replied that all differentials had a tendency to decrease, 
and he did not think that the decrease was a matter which could be 
taken into account in the present inquiry. 

CounseL remarked that the outside districts had benefited by a 
decrease in the differential, and the Aldershot district had benefited 
by a reduction in the over-all cost, but the Company had had no 
benefit. 

Later, Mr, Valon said that, if the Company were going to make 
a claim which he could only check by seeing the district and the 
works, they were wrong in not allowing him to see the works. 

As to the total savings to be claimed by the Company, Mr. 
MacMillan said he hoped to establish that they amounted to 0-67d. 
per therm, in addition to the o-17d. per therm which Mr. Valon had 
allowed in respect of savings in carbonizing wages, making a total 
of o84d. per therm. Mr. Valon’s comment was that this was a 
large saving, having regard to what one knew could be done. Coun- 
sel said that if he established the o-67d. per therm as additional 
savings, Mr, Valon’s estimated standard price would be increased to 
13°87d. The new standard price which he hoped to establish, how- 
ever, Was 1°33d, per therm higher than the latter figure—namely, 
152d. 

Counset then referred to the Company's contribution to the special 
purposes fund, and asked Mr. Valon if he objected to its inclusion in 
the costs for the purpose of calculating the new standard price. 

Witness replied that he did.” The fund was one which Parliament 
had permitted the Company to accumulate for their use, if required, 
It partly covered the old insurance funds, and it also covered risks 
of strikes, casualties, &c. Its purpose was to safeguard the divi- 
dend. 

Counsgt said that another matter which Mr. Valon. had not taken 
into consideration was the interest on loans; and the asked if he 


—. 


would agree that, if and so far as there had been an increase in the 
rate of interest on loans, that was an element which should be con- 
sidered in arriving at the new standard price. 

Witness said his view was that, so far as borrowed money had 
been required for providing increased working capital on the pre- 
war output, the Company were entitled to claim it; so far as in- 
terest on borrowed money was concerned, where this was being used 
for ordinary capital purposes, such as extensions, they were noi 
titled to claim. 

CounseEL remarked that the pre-war dividend on the 5 p.ct. ““ A” 
stock was 456 4s. per annum, which meant that the price of gas had 
dropped 16 points below the standard price—i.e., 16 points of id, 
per 1000 c.ft. Therefore, if the pre-war dividend was to be imain- 
tained, the present price charged would have to represent a dtup of 
16 points below the standard price. Assuming that the present pric 
of gas—namely, 12°6d. per therm—was justified, the standard price 
should be 16 points above that—namely, 15°8d. per therm. He asked 
what the dividend would be if the standard price were 13°2d. pei 
therm, as suggested by Mr. Valon, and the present selling price of 
12°6d. per therm were justified. 

Witness said the dividend would be £5 4s. 6d. 

With regard to the calculations made in order to arrive at the 
present costs of supply, Mr. MacMillan said that the figure put for- 
ward by the Company on the gross cost of coal per ton was larger 
than that given by Mr. Valon, and the figure given as revenue from 
residuals was less than Mr. Valon’s. 

CounseEL said that the Company’s figure for the gross price of coal 
last year was 30s. 4°5d., as against Mr. Valon’s figure of 30s, 1d. 
With regard to coke, witness said that he had taken the price of 
21s. 11d. per ton, which was the average net revenue from coke up 
to the end of September, 1925. 

CounseEL said that the price of 21s. 11d, was the average received 
by the Company for the first nine months of 1925 ; but the net revenue 
from coke for the three months ended Sept. 30 was 19s. 11d. per 
ton. 

With regard to sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Valon had taken the 
profit as 44 8s. 3d. per ton. It was pointed out by Mr. MacMillan 
that since July 1, 1925, the Company had sold 200 tons at an aver- 
age price of £10 7s., which, after deducting £7 18s. for manufac- 
turing costs, left a profit of £2 gs. per ton, Witness said that in 
most companies recently the profit had been 44 or over per ton. 
For repairs and maintenance of works and plant, and for purification, 
Mr. MaeMillan said that the Company’s figure was 9°38d. per therm, 
against Mr. Valon’s figure of 8°38d. As to the number of men em- 
ployed, Counsei said it had been increased between 1914 and the 
present time, as the result of the introduction of the 8-hour shift; 
and witness agreed that this would represent a legitimate increase in 
the cost of gas for the purpose of arriving at the standard price. 

Mr. Valon, in re-examination, referring to the new standard price 
suggested by the Company—namely, 15*2d. per therm—said that this 
represented a reduction of only 2°2d. from the standard price fixed in 
1921. From his experience with regard to other companies, this re- 
duction was very small, 

The inquiry was adjourned until Nov. 21. 


en- 





Saturday, Nov. 21. 


When the inquiry was resumed on Nov. 21, Mr. George Evetts 
gave evidence on behalf of the Gas Company, and said they did 
not desire to avoid any reduction in the standard price as the result 
of reduction in costs outside their control since the standard price 
was fixed in 1921. 

Mr. Evetts handed in a number of tables giving details of his 
calculations in arriving at the new standard price. ‘The present 
total cost of gas was 1o0°27d. per therm, and the cost of gas in 
1914 (adjusted in order to make it comparable with to-day’s costs) 
was 4°25d. per therm, making the increase in the cost of supply 
since 1914 6°02d. ‘The original standard price, which applied in 
1914, was 3s. 8d. per 1000 ¢.ft., equivalent, for a 500 B.Th.t . gas, 
to 880d. per therm; and this, added to the 6’o2d. increase in the cost 
of supply since 1914, made a total of 14°82d. ‘To this figure he had 
then added savings in respect of the use of coal, coke, and breez 
handling plant, and in respect of gas used on works, and the 
**Columbus ”’ plant, and increased stove and meter rents; these 
savings amounting to 038d. per therm. This, added to the 14°82d., 
made a total of 15°2d., which, he claimed, should be the new stan- 
dard price, as compared with the present standard of 17°4d. per 
therm. ‘The standard price which would enable the pre-war divi- 
dends to be paid on the sliding-scale stock would be 15°8d. per therm. 

With regard to the effect of the rigid interpretation of the proviso 
to section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act (under which this inquiry 
was held) and the method of calculation which had been adopted as 
the result of that interpretation, he said there was no proper recoml- 
pense to the Company for the additional capital that had to be - 
pended since 1914, and there was no compensation in respect of - 
growth of the undertaking arising from the Company's enterprisc . 

Witness then gave details as to the sales of gas and capita = 
penditure per million. These showed that between 1914 and ap 
owing to war conditions, the consumption had increased from 363 ‘4 
493 millions, while capital expenditure per million sold had decr* -_ 
from £771 to £679. From 1918 to 1923 there was a app naga A 
decrease in consumption (the figure in the latter year being 377 pe 
lions) and a progressive increase in capital per million, which was 


then £1099. In 1924, however, consumption had increased yp 
millions, and the capital per million had decreased to 41092. ; 0 


£127,000 had been spent since 1918 in order to secure increase dened 
sumption—which was principally in the outside districts—to ph ec 
the loss sustained at the time of the Armistice. The at oe 
showed that the Company were just beginning to reap the adva 
of this. ‘al 
* 4 ”, a 
A table was shown to illustrate the effect of reducing the differenti 
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charges in the outside areas; and it was stated that this had resulted 
in a loss to the Company from 1914 to the present time of o°32d. per 
therm. There had been an increased consumption in the outside 
districts since 1914, accompanied by a decrease in the inner dis- 
trict, and this had involved high capital expenditure. Under the 
system of calculation so far adopted in order to get a comparison 
between pre-war and present-day costs in arriving at the revised 
standard price, he said the outside districts reaped the advantage 
due to the diminution of the differential, and the inside district 
reaped the advantage due to the increased over-all consumption and 
consequent decrease in price. The Company, however, had lost 
both ways. Referring to the new standard price suggested by Mr. 
Valon, he said if this were adopted there would be an increase of 
only three points above the standard dividend of 5 p.ct., making the 
dividend £5 4s. 6d., whereas in pre-war days the standard dividend 


~ 





was increased by 16 points to 4.6 4s. 
} 


As to coal costs, his present 
price per ton was given as 30s. 1°6d., which compared with 308. 43d. 
per ton in 1924. ‘The 30s, 1°6d. was arrived at by adding handling 
costs of 6°6d. per ton to the present contract price of 29s. 7d. The 
present contract price was a remarkably good one from the Com 
pany’s point of view. They had not been able to extend the contract 
t that price bevond May 1, 1926, and consequently he could not say 
at what price they were likely to buy coal for the next twelve months. 
He did not think it fair to reduce the cost of coai on the hypotheses 
that the Company would continue to use Durham coal only, that they 
would get better working results than formerly thereby, and that 
they would be able to purchase Durham coal in the future at the 
same price as at present. 
With regard to coke, he 


18s. od. 


said he had estimated upon a figure of 
per ton net, though the price received at present was lower 
then this. He did not agree with Mr. Valon that the Company should 

t better prices. As to the suggestion that sulphate of ammonia 
prices were low, he said the Suiphate of Ammonia Federation prices 
which had been given referred to neutral sulphate, whereas the prices 
received by the Aldershot Company were for ordinary quality  sul- 
phate, and the two were not comparable. 
pair and maintenance 


5 


Witness’s figures for re- 
charges were higher than those of Mr, Valon, 
lower than the 





but they were, at the same time, actual charges at 
present. 
Mr. F. N. Keren, cross-examined with regard to the Company’s 


omplaint that the usual method of calculating increased costs as 
hetween 1914 and the present time, for the purpose of arriving at the 
wlard price, did not give them credit for having increased thei 





usiness. If Mr, Evetts had objected to the principle that had been 
adopted all along, ~vhy had he not raised the objection before ? 

Witness said he had protested on more than one occasion to the 
Board of Trade, and to Mr, Valon, that the present method of calcu- 
lation was wrong, that it inflicted injustice, and did not interpret 
orrectly the words of the proviso to section 1 of the Gas Regulation 
Act. He had, however, endeavoured to get as much as he could 
out of the present stereotyped method of calculation. 

\sked why the Company should receive credit for increased busi- 
he said that enterprise was not forced upon a company, and, 
efore, was a circumstance within their control. They need not 
necessarily lay mains, and take a sporting a district being 
1 25 yards from a main, they 
could refuse to supply gas to that house; and a company which 


lcpted such an attitude came out best every time 





chance of 
eveloped. If a house were more than 


in these applica- 

s for revision of standard price. 

Replying to further questions, he admitted that the Comp: ny were 
WwW supplying gas through some of the mains which supplied Govern- 
ment Departments during the war; but some of those mains were 
not used at all to-day. 

CounseL, referring to differential prices, said that the Company 

charging the full permissible 
some parts of the area. 

Witness remarked that this was in pursuance of the Company's 
policy of charging in each district what they considered to be a justi- 
lable charge rather than the highest charge they could make. 

COUNSEL said that the Company had adopted a policy which it had 
suited them to adopt. 

With regard to coal prices, witness said that if the present contract 
been extended beyond April 30 he would have had to reckon 
js. 6d. per ton, instead of 29s. 7d. 

CounsEL said that in September Mr. Evetts had calculated the 
fconomic selling price of gas by the Company at 12°8d. per therm, 
and in that figure he had not taken account of the increased effi- 
ciency which would arise from the employment of Durham coal only, 
hough he knew the price he would be paying for that coal for the 
next seven months. 

Witness said he had calculated on a yearly basis, with the know- 
ledge that if he had extended the contract he would have had to pay 
js. 6d. per ton for Durham coal. 

CounsEL exhibited a chart showing the trend of prices of Peel 
Main qu lity, Durham coal, from the beginning of 1024 to the 
Present time. This showed that in March, 1924, the f.o.b. price 
Was about 25s. 9d. per ton, and in September, 1925, it was about 
los. 7d., and continued at that level into November. He asked, 
why Mr. Evetts, in his estimates, had adhered to the 
1924 firure, Z 

Witness 





ere not at present differential in 











thoeensf. 
ereior 


replied that he knew of no gas company which had been 
able to buy at prices which had dropped from gd. to 16s, 7d. in 
the period mentioned. 

Questions were put by Mr. Keen to show that in the last few 
months the percentage of the total coke sold at yard prices (which 
Were higher than factors’ prices) was greater than previously. Mr. 
Evetts said that yard sales never reached more than about 123 p.ct. 
In reply to further questions, he remarked that, if the price of coke 
Was increased 1s. per ton, the Company would lose so p.ct. of the 
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Pusiness. Tn all his investigations he had never found a group of 
‘ at who studied the coke market more than those at Aldershot. 
AS to 


sulphate of ammonia prices, Mr. Keen suggested that the 


Company should get a better profit than £2 9s. per ton. Mr. 





Evetts admitted that the figure was low, but pointed out, later, that 
he had made an error in calculating his manufacturing costs, and 
that the profit should be 42 17s. per ton. 
were better than the Federation prices. 

COUNSEL, referring to net coal costs at the present time, said that 
Mr. Evetts’ figure of 18°23d. per 1ooo c.ft. was 7°47d. above that 
for 1924, and suggested that this was ridiculous. 

Witness said that, unfortunately for the Company, the 
was us stated; but it was not ridiculous. 

Mr. MacMiLLan, summing up on behalf of the Company, said the 
suggestion had been made by Mr, Valon that the rigidity of the 
Which was set out in section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act 
in connection with the revision of the standard price was such that 
however distasteful the task was 


The prices he obtained 


position 


scnemne 


to him, he was bound to work 
under those provisions, and so to operate what was really an economi: 
injustice. His (Mr. 


MacMillan’s) suggestion, 
Parliament had 


however, was that 
10t prescribed the Board of Trade’s task with apy 


thing like the rigidity which Mr. Valon appeared to apprehend. The 
outlook of the Act was obvious. It was not only to provide for 


an alicration of the system of charging for gas from the 


to the thermal basis, 


volumetric 
but was intended also to remedy a. state of 





affairs brought about through the great increase in the cost of labour 
and materiat consequent upon the war, so that companies would not 


be prejudiced by circumstances bevond their control. 


\ccordingly, 
when the sta 


lard price was fixed in the case of this Company under 
the provisions of the Act, the Board of Trade had to consider whether 
ines ased costs we re clue lo circum tances beyond their control; and 
I 114. 
Trade power to revise the standard price at 


that the 


the datum point wus June 30, 
Vision, gave the Board of 
any time, if satisfie 


to the 


The proviso dealing with re- 


costs and charges of and incidental 
9 


production and supply of gas had substantially altered duc 
to circumstances beyond the Company's control. Prima facie, he 
would have thought that the datum point for the purpose of this com 

ison, therefore, should be March 30, 1921, when the 


was fixed, because a substanti 


standard 





al alteration sinee that time had 
recognized that the practice 


of the provi-o had been to reconstitute the 


contras il 


to be estabiished. He under the terms 
1914 position, and to 


present-day position with that. He did not i 


nvite the 
Board of Trade in this case to change this procedure, but would like to 


make a reserva 





half of the gas industry upon that interpre- 
tation. It was manifest, whichever be the true reading, that the 
onus was upon the applicant to show not only a substantial alteration 
in costs, but that the circumstances to which that substantial altera- 
tion was Company, or 

Furthermore, the 
powers conferred upon the Board of Trade were exceedingly wide, 
and perhaps there had been insufficient attention to the fact that 
consideration must be given to alteration of ‘* the 
of and incidental to th 


attributed were beyond the control of the 
1 } } 


could not reasonably ha been avoided by them. 





costs and charges 
\ great 


production and supply of g: 
s contemplated ; 





than 
and the words gave the 


deal more “costs of production of gas w 


Board of Trade the 
ition of 


widest possib!e discre- 





tion in considering the pc a company, and giving weight to 
all considerations affecting its financial position—the 


Parliament being, as far 


intention of 
as possible, to indemnify companies against 
losses not due to their own fault, and, at the same time, to protect 
consumers by revision in the converse Even if the Board 
were satisfied that substantial alteration, their 
discretion was still further emphasized in the Statute; they were 
not bound to act merely ministerially, because the Board were given 
power to make an Amending Order ‘‘ if they thought fit."’ The 
position had been left by Parliament in as spacious a manner as 
one could well conceive, to enable the Board to take into considera 
tion all the circumstances affecting a company, but which were out- 
side its control. Therefore, he deprecated entirely the suggestion 
that there had been laid down so rigid a scheme as Mr. Valon felt 
constrained to impose. He (Mr. MacMillan) was offering to the 
Board and to Mr. Valon the opportunity of doing justice rather than 
iniquity. 

Continuing, Counsel said that Mr. Valon had indicated that the 
decrease in the differential charges, contrasted with the increase in 
cost of supply in the outside areas, was an economic circumstance 
which, unhampered by the terms of section 1, he would have taken 
into account. He (Mr. MacMillan), however, urged that it was a 
consideration eminently appropriate to be taken into account at this 
inquiry. When an applicant for revision assumed the onus of proving 
that a decrease in costs reflected by the statistics of the Company 
was outside the control of the Company, he had to assume the 
burden of quantifying that decrease, and, if he failed, the Board 
of Trade, on the general rules of evider-ce, were 
in favour of the Company. 

Another circumstance in regard to this Company was their special 
experience during the war. They had had to cope with a large and 
and had had to make considerable ex- 
penditure to meet that demand. They had found themselves with 
mains which were of no use, and with a lot of capital which was yp 
remunerative ; and their output had declined. ‘The Company Dall 
therefore, to address themselves to the task of restoring the position 
they had occupied at the end of the war; and the statistics showed 
how admirably they had done so. The position was being recovered, 
but at heavy cost. This was one of the most striking features of this 
Company ; and it would be a great hardship if they were to be penal- 
ized in any way for having met so efficiently the demands upon them 
in the national interests, and were to have no recognition for the 
recovery they were making. 


manner, 
there had been a 


bound to assume 


suddenly inereased demand, 


The decrease in costs of production due 
to enterprise or greater efficiency of administration or manufacture 
was just one of those things within the control of the 
which they should be given the benefit. 

With regard to the contention that the contribution to the special 
purposes fund was a matter to be taken into account in arriving 
at costs, he said the amount was not of very great moment, but the 
question of principle was of some interest. He submitted that it 
was a proper charge “incidental to the production and supply of 


Company for 





gas.’’ The fund was dedicated to meet emergency expense, and 
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Mr: Valon’s description of it as a fund to equalize dividends was a 
partial description of it. It was intended also to secure the equaliza- 
tion of prices to the consumer. It was expressly provided that the 
objects upon which the special purposes fund of the Gas Company 
was to be expended were things beyond the control of the Company. 
He maintained that it was a proper charge against revenue, and a 
proper charge ‘‘ of and incidental to the production and supply of 
gas.’’ If the Company were provident, and put aside an annual 
sum against contingencies, were they to be penalized, when the con- 
sequences of being provident would redound to the benefit of the 
consumer? The amount of the contributions was carefully regulated 
by the capital, which, he might point out, was again related to 
consumption, 

With regard to interest on loan capital, the Board were asked to 
take cognizance of the fact that in the interval between 1914 and 
the present time the Comptany had had to pay for their loans, and 
to have regard to the difference in the cost of money between then 
and now. After all, money was just as necessary us pipes or coal 
to the production of gas. Rather than go into the market and issue 
capital, they had found it was better, in the interests of the under- 
taking, to borrow it. The increased cost of money was beyond the 
Company’s control, and was an increased cost ‘‘ of and incidental to 
the production of gas.”’ He appreciated the suggestion that bor- 
rowed money ought to reflect itself in increased revenue, if the bor- 
rowed money had all fructified. It was clear that the capital had not 
fructified to the full extent, and they could not hope to reap the 
full return for a considerable time. 

Referring to Mr. Valon’s method of estimating the net cost of 
coal, he demurred from this altogether. Mr. Valon had arrived at 
a figure below the actual price paid for coal. The Board of Trade 
were entitled to take the actual price. Mr. Evetts had taken the 
view that the Company should look forward a little when considering 
a revised standard price. Mr. Valon had suggested that they could 
ask the Board of Trade to revise their price again if there was an 
increase in the price of coal at the expiration of the present inquiry. 
This course, however, would be most disastrous to the Company, 
who wanted to maintain their position in the market; and he asked 
the Board to take a long view, and to fix a standard price at a point 
where it was likely to remain for some time. With regard to coke, 
the Board of Trade must take the circumstances of the Company as 
they existed, and assume good management until the contrary was 
proved. 

Upon the whole matter, Mr. MacMillan submitted that the Com- 
pany had proved their figure. The Board of Trade were entitled 
to take into account all he had adduced, and, having done so, the 
reduction of 22d. from the standard price fixed in 1921 adequately 
represented the actual reduction in costs due to circumstances bevond 
the Company’s control. This gave the Company no compensation 
at all for the increased business brought about by their enterprise. 
As to the point made that the Company had maintained their full 
permissible dividends on their sliding-scale stock, on the assump- 
tion that, if it were reduced, the dividend on the maximum stock 
would also have to be reduced pro rata, he said that in fact they 
were legally advised to do so. The Company did not ask the Board 
of Trade to restore the pre-war dividend. 

Mr. KEEN, on behalf of the applicants, submitted that the basis 
adopted by Mr. Valon in arriving at the cost of production and sup- 
ply of gas was the proper one. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about Mr. Evetts’ figure for the present net cost of coal—namely, 
18°23d. per 1000 c.ft.—was that it was nearly 73d. per 1000 c.ft. in 
excess of the 1924 figure, though admittedly in 1924 coal was com- 
manding a bigger price than at present. With regard to interest on 
loan capital, he said it was agreed that, in arriving at the standard 
price, there should be an allowance for increased interest on floating 
loan capital; but there was no ground for bringing in such a charge 
in respect of fixed loan capital. In the first place, Mr. Evetts did 
not know how much capital was borrowed for the purposes of the 
gas undertaking. It was said that on the whole undertakings of the 
Company 55 pct. of the money had been raised by capital stock, and 
45 p.ct. by borrowing; and therefore it was said that the capital 
expended on the gas undertaking had been raised in that proportion. 
It was merely a calculation. But apart from this, no company would 
raise money for permanent capital expenses unless it intended that 
the money should return an appropriate revenue, in order to return 
an appropriate interest or dividend. Therefore, there was no reason 
for distinguishing between fixed loan capital and fixed capital raised 
by the issve of stocks; the interest and the dividend were both re- 
wards to those who provided the money. 

Mr. Rowca said that, in the early vears, if loan capital were ex- 
pended on mains, those mains might not give a return, but the in- 
terest on the loan had still to be paid. 

Mr. KFen said that might be so, but a company did not neces- 
sarily expect the mains to be remunerative immediately; they ex- 
pected them to be remunerative later, and that was what made it 
= while to spend the money. 

n reply to a further question by Mr. Ronca, he said he was not 
asking the Board to fix a standard price so as to provide a dividend 
on the stock and nothing for the payment of interest on loans. He 
was asking the Board to fix a standard price which would provide a 
uniform fund for the payment of both interest on loans and dividend 
on capital, so that the two would be lumped together. On the other 
hand, the Company were asking that there should be a fixed charge 
on the revenue produced, adequate to pav a hicher rate of interest 
on a portion of the loan capital. As to the contribution to the special 
purposes fund, he urged that this could not be considered as a cost 
when arriving at the revised standard price, under the terms of sec- 
tion 1 of the Gas Resulation Act. The contribution did not come 
into the category of “‘ costs and charges” at all. In the case of 
this particular Company this must be abundantly evident, because the 
special purposes fund was annlicahle to meet exceptional exnenditure 
not only in relation to the gas undertaking, but also in relation to 
the water and electricity undertakings. How could it be said that a 


electricity undertakings was a charge “‘ of and incidental to the pro- 
duction and supply of gas? ” 

Mr. Ronca: What is the position if it applies to the gas under. 
taking only? 

Mr. Keen: It is still not within the category of costs and charges, 
Mr. Ronca pointed out that, if a catastrophe happened, and 


there 

were no fund, the Company would have to find the money to {ace jt, 
Mr. KEEN remarked that then there would be a cost or charge 
falling on the year in which the catastrophe happened, but if a con- 
tribution were made to the fund in any year, it was not a cost or 


charge in that particular year. It was in the nature of a reserve, 
which could be set aside or not, at the Company’s option, 


As to the question of onus, he did not think the Board need trouble 
very much. If the onus were upon the applicants to establish that 
there had been alterations in the costs brought about by matters 


outside the control of the Company, there must equally be an onus 
on the Company, if they were to obtain allowances, to establish 
that those allowances were in respect of matters within their control, 
With regard to the diminishing differential in the outside disiricts, 
this was a complaint against the Legislature. Parliament had made 
this definite legislation with regard to differentials, and the rignt 
party to make an alteration was Parliament. The effect of the war 
upon this Company was the same as upon other companies situated 
in military areas. The 1924 figures showed that the capital expen- 
diture per million c.ft. of gas sold was beginning to decrease, so 
that they were beginning to recover, and to use the equipment which 
had not been used since the war. He submitted that the Company 
were in an advantageous position, because they had a large equip- 
ment and a growing business, and there was every probability that 
they would derive the fruits from the capital expended. 

Finally, Mr. Keen pointed to the small amount of capital of the 
Company which was subject to the sliding-scale, so that the con- 
sumers were less protected than in a case where the whole of the 
capital was subject to the sliding-scale. This was a substantial 
ground on which the local authorities asked the Board of Trade to 
be particularly careful to rivet the Company down to what should 
not be more than a fair standard price. 

The inquiry then closed. 
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The Views of Mr. Merz. 

On Thursday, Nov. 27, Mr. C. H. Merz, the prominent electricity 
supply expert, who has been associated with the electrical develop- 
ment on the Tyneside, and among other works is now connected with 
the County of London Electric Supply Company’s Barking power 
station, gave evidence before the Coal Commission. After stating 
that he did not believe that the continued development of electricit) 
supply would detrimentally affect the coal industry, Mr. Merz said 
that one method for improving the efficiency with which coal was 
used was by turning it into gas which, for many purposes, was a par- 
ticularly suitable and economical heating medium. The remarks 
which he had made with regard to the effect of the development of 
electricity supply upon the coal industry applied, he said, equally to 
the development of the use of gas. Another method of improving the 
efficiency with which coal was used, and consequently the output and 
profits of the coal industry, was the carbonization of coal. The view 
was expressed that carbonization, and the extraction of the bye-pro- 
ducts before the coal was used for the production of electrical energy, 
could usefully, be applied; but this, of course, was partly an econo- 
mic question depending upon the cost of coal and the value of the 
bye-products. A definite scheme of making the country cleaner, and 
getting rid of smoke by proper development of the way in which coal 
was used, by increased production either of gas or of electricity, 
was, said Mr. Merz, one upon which it should be possible to agree; 
and any such development would do a great deal to improve trade. 

In the course of his answers, Mr. Merz said he had studied closely 
the problems of carbonization in relation to the generation of elec- 
tricity, and contended that there would be no difficulty in arriving 
at a commercial process if it were conducted on a large enough scale. 

Speaking of the proposed Government scheme for dealing ith the 
electricity supply industry, Mr. Merz said the delay in making known 
the details of these proposals was having an adverse effect in many 
directions, because it was holding-up several important schemes which 
otherwise would have been proceeded with ere this. ha 

Apart altogether from the economic position, as affected by cat- 
bonization, Mr. Merz said there was the question of national policy 
from several points of view; and he expressed the opinion that * 
advantages of reduction of smoke, improved health and — 
increased manufacturing possibilities, and so on, were so great ar 
it would pay well to tax imported oils and give a rebate ae" 
taxation, at any rate for several years, to oils and petrol produce “s 
home. This could be done without in any way interfering adverse 
with the trade of the country, for the taxes which were at — 
collected from motor users, and devoted to read improv ement, “eo 
as easily be collected in this way either partly or entirely, and =. 
present tax on the horse-power of a motor-car either cancelled or ¢ 
siderably reduced. , 

Gther watinde of improving coal products and their value to hag 
community were cleaning the coal, briquetting, and pulverizing. a 
Merz added that he could speak as to what had not been ag 
country in this direction, and as to what had — wre a 
especially in America, in the way of pulverizing the coa ae 
any question of the Government doing anything to assist che laws 
dustry, either by taxation of imported oil or by wong: oi ict 
affecting the generation and supply of electrical energy, one tae 
of coming to a definite and rapid decision was of much m ee a 
ance than what that decision might be, if the criterion wa 





sum set aside for the payment of unusual expenses on the water and 





ideal organization, but the trade of the country. 
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weather and its effect on shipping, and in part to a falling-off in the 
demand. 
coal section, and prices are below the recent best for prompt shipment, 
though collieries are maintaining quotations for forward positions. 


provement as against the previous week, and gas coals, especially 
seconds, closed the period with considerable strength, the inquiry both 
for prompt and forward shipment being good. 
raised the quotation to 16s. 6d. to 17s. f.o.b., and best qualities quote 
16s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. 


ward inquiry remains good, and they are called 14s. gd. to 15s. 6d., 


according to quality. 


stricted by lack of supplies. 


descriptions of household coal, and the stocks which collieries had 
some weeks ago have now disappeared. 
however, not yet begun. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 





From our Own Correspondent. 
The position remains somewhat irregular, owing in part to the bad 


The latter applies principally to the Northumberland steam 
On the other hand, the demand for Durhams has shown some im- 


Wear Specials have 


Seconds are 15s. to 15s. 3d. 
Unscreened coking makes are quiet for early shipment; but for- 


Best Durham bunkers are 14s. 9d. to 15s. 6d. 
The demand for coke remains strong, and stocks are in all cases 
leared. Gas makes ask 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d., and business is re- 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 
[he wintry weather has brought about an increased demand for all 











The real winter trade has, 


There appears to be some improvement in the demand for indus- 
trial fuel, especially the better grades of washed coal, which are com- 
manding rather better prices; while there are many inquiries in the 
market for renewal of contract business to commence next year. 
Prices generally have an upward tendency. 

Gas coal is moving more freely, and there is very little surplus for 
other than contract requirements. 

The export market continues quiet, and values are hardly as firm as 
they were a week ago. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices (f.o0.b. 
isual shipping ports): South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 18s. 3d. 
to 18s. 4$d.; screened gas coal, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed trebles, 
lgs. 6d. to 20s.; washed doubles, 18s. gd. to 19s. 6d. : washed singles, 
i7s. gd. to 18s. 3d.; washed smalls, 13s. to 13s. 3d.; rough slack, 
gs.; smithy peas, 19s. 6d. to 20s. per ton. West Yorkshire— 
Hartleys (f.0.b. Goole), 16s. to 17s.: screened gas coal, 16s. 6d.: 
washed doubles, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 6d.; washed singles, 16s. 6d.; washed 
smalls, 12s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; coking smalls, 
gs. per ton. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 18s. od. 
to 20s.; washed doubles, 18s. to 18s. 6d.: washed smalls, 12s. 6d. to 
136, 30.5 unwashed doubles, 148. to 15s.; rough slack, gs. to gs. 3d. 
per ton. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire.—Screened 
steam coal, 15s. 3d. to 17s. 3d.; gas coke, 23s. 6d. to 26s. 6d.: 
urnace coke, 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per ton. , 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


he most significant feature in the Midlands is that though Novem- 
ver brought unusually severe weather, with occasional fogs which 
dislocated traffic at the same time as they increased the call on the 
uel supply, there has been a lack of tension except of the most local 
character. With the quickened consumption -at electricity under- 
takings slacks and smalls have ceased to be a drag on the market. 
. here has been a large demand for household fuel, and this has 
had a steadying effect in directions where there had been instability. 
It is no longer possible to get special quotations from collieries. 

Gas coal is being consumed on a large scale; but contractors have 

val difficulty in adjusting themselves to these exigencies. If 
is any delay, it arises from disordered transport. Stocks are 
so heavy that the position is free from anxiety. The pits are 
Working regularly in most cases; but there have been occasional 
interruptions through lack of wagons to distribute the output. 
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THE COCK TAVERN LEGEND. 





*} 

“hanges that have recently taken place in the kitchen equipment 
of the famous Cock Tavern in Fleet Street are a reminder of the 
ary origin of the Cock and the Plump Head Waiter, immor- 
: by Tennyson in ‘* Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue.” 
The old cooking system has been replaced by 
of Richmond gas cooking i 
Sriller, 
table 

Ye Olde Cock Chop House ”? was founded in 1549, which may 


n the beginning of that period of ‘* hellish smoak ” pollution 
don against which John Evelyn, the diarist, inveighed so 


le 
legen 
Len 


1 
talized 
a complete equipment 


appliances, including a roasting oven, a 
vegetable and pudding steamers, and a gas-heated carving 
? Db 


in L 


Vigor busly. Smoke guided the destiny of the lordly cock, as, bear- 
rT. t pottle-bodied boy ”’ in his claws, he came crowing over 
Names : 
“ Right down by smoky Paul’s they bore, 
Till, where the street grows straiter, 
One fix’d for ever at the door, 
And one became head waiter.” 
) 
Pr S, had the cock come flying over Thames at a later period, 


lion nodern gas fires and gas cookers had thinned-out the smoking 


ad Ss he would have caught a glimpse of the green fields beyond, 
a ee himself and the Plump Head Waiter in some country 
‘ry, Where they. would have missed for ever the mighty literary 
tions of “* The Cock ” of. Fleet Street. 7 


associa 


there has been an advance in the price; SES 
appear to have been mainly on the part of dealers, as the Continental 
consumers do not yet seem to have paid full advance. 


Gas-works coal-tar, 34s. to 39s. 
f.o.b. 
to 40s.; Clyde, 48s. to 4gs. 
to 1s. 84$d.; crude, 65 p.ct., at k 
at makers’ works; 50-go p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 74d. to is. 82d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 6}d. to 1s. 7$d., nominal. 
naphtha, in 
North, 1s. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 63d. to 63d. ; salty, 6d. to 63d. ; 
Scotiand, 5d. to 6d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. hrace tee wal 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “ B quality, unsaleable. 


of retorts, firebricks, &c. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 








The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonvon, Nov. 30. 


The improvement in the market for pitch reported last week has 


been maintained, and the price is steady at 47s. 6d. per ton in bulk, 
f.o.b. 


: wl a > 7 
Creosote is steady and unaltered at 73d. to 74d. per gallon. aa 
There is a fair amount of inquiry for pyridine, and makers idea 


of price is not below 2os. per gallon filled into buy ers’ drums, 


Lar spirits are in demand at the prices last recorded. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov, 30: 
The market for pitch has been firm throughout the past week, and 
but the purchases would 


Creosote remains steady with a fair demand for home and export. 
Water-white products are quietly firm. _ 
There is, of course, not quite so much demand for benzole; but 


this is only the customary slackness of the time of year. 


Solvent naphtha is in fair demand; and the rubber manufacturers 


appear to be considering purchases for the first half of next year. 


Cresylic acid is still very firm, and special grades are fetching good 


prices. 


The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Pitch, East Coast, 47s. 6d. to 50s. 
West Coast—Manchester, 42s. 6d. to 45s.; Liverpool, 43s. 6d. 
Benzole, go p.ct. North, as. 74d. 
120° C., 1s. to 1s. 1d., naked 


Coal-tar crud 
bulk, North 74d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
= ! 


4id. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to Is. 20 


Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to og. 
Naphthalene, 4,11 to £14; 
Anthracene, “‘ A”? quality, 2d. 


i, 
— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Retorts and Firebricks. 


The County Borough of Salford are inviting tenders for the supply 
1 [ See advert. on p- 609. } 





Welded Steel Mains. 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation are inviting 
tenders for the supply of 36-in. welded steel pipes. [See advert. on 
p. 609.] 

Pipes, Meters, and General Stores. 

The Corporation of Stockton-on-Tees are inviting tenders for six 

months’ supply of meters, pipes, and numerous stores. [See advert. 


on p. 609.] 





EXTENSIONS. 
Chesterfield Gasholder. 

The Chesterfieid Corporation 
erection of a new gasholder. 
Limerick Gas Scheme. 

The Limerick Corporation have now obtained the sanction of the 
ree State Local Government Department for the borrowing of 
430,000 for the purpose of carrying out improvements in the gas- 
works. 

Naphthalene Washer for Lancaster. 

The Lancaster Corporation Gas Committee have received saur 
tion to borrow £:54,100 for their works extensions. 
for tenders for a naphthalene washer. A new 
through the town. 

Inquiry at Bangor. 

At a Home Office inquiry into an application by the Bangor (Co. 
Down) Council for sanction to loans of £2000 for purifiers and 44000 
for mains, Mr. Milliken, the Town Clerk, said the manufacture of 
gas -had been more than trebled since 1914. The consumption of 
gas, which in 1919 was 64,484,000 c.ft. and in 1920 82 million c.ft., 
had increased to 170 millions in the past year. 

Carbonizing Plant and Scrubber for Colwyn Bay. 

Recently, Mr. J. Smith, Engineer to the Colwyn Bay gas under- 
taking, submitted to the Lighting Committee the report of a scheme 
of extensions to the gas-works at un estimated cost of £32,702, 
which sum includes 430,702 for a 1-million c.ft. per day carbonizing 
plant, buiit to allow of duplication when necessary, and £2000 for a 
1-million c.ft. per diem tower scrubber, with connections prepared for 
duplication. He has been instructed to invite competitive schemes to 
standard specification for the provision and erection of the new plant. 


a me 


are considering a scheme for thi 


They are asking 
main is being laid 


At St. Lawrence Schoo!, York, last week, the Lady Mayoress pre- 
sented prizes to the winners in a recent schoolgirl cooking competi- 
tion instituted by the York Gas Company. The Rev. E. C. Hudson, 
M.A., Vicar, presided, and was supported by Mr. H. E. Bloor (En- 
gineer and General Manager to the Gas Company), who explained 
that the competition arose out of a desire on the part of the Direc- 
tors of the Company to help in cookery tuition by extending the 
knowledge of gas cooking. ‘This was the ninth competition of the 
kind instituted by the Company, and open to the schools of York. 
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Tue political crisis in France was an influ- 
ential factor on the Exchange 
The franc fell again to a new record; and} week. British Government 


ee 


week. | bers, business 


while there was some improvement at the end | little firmer. 


of the week, 


there is little prospect of any | 
material recovery 
is put in order. 


until the country’s finance | the 
In this respect the Belgian | 
Parliament have given their friends and neigh- | able. 
bours 2 good lead, and have decided to accept | 


improvements 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


In spite of some frenzied dealings in Rub- 
generally was quieter last 


stocks were a 


The prices of Gas Stocks were steady, and 
which have been taking 
place during the past month were less notice- 
The Liverpool 5 p.ct. ordinary dropped 
1}, to 83—84, on the Local Exchange, and 


the advice of the American bankers to modify | there were several reductions in Foreign com- 


their Budget. 


panies’ shares; 


but Tottenham 
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‘“B”’ stocks were marked up 2 and 1 points 
respectively. It is rumoured that this Com. 
pany are very dissatisfied with their standard 
price, and that an application for revision inay 
be expected shortly. It is general knowledge 
that section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, a 
interpreted and administered by the Board of 
rade, has failed to give the relief to the cum- 
panies that was the intention of Parliament, 
and action with the object of remedying the 
defect may, if our information is correct, be 
expected shortly. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week : 

On Monday, Bombay 1g9s., European 6}, 
Gas Light and Coke 863, 87, 873, 33 p.ct. 
maximum 60}, 4 p.ct. preference 79, 79}, 
3 p.ct. debenture 603, 61, 61}, Imperial 
Continental 138, 139, 1393, 140, 141, 1413, 
ex div., Primitiva 12s. 6d., 12s. 7$d., 12s. gd., 
12s. 10$d., South Metropolitan 933, 93%, 94, 
63 p.ct. debenture 1034, 104, Tottenham *‘ b ” 
90, 903. Supplementary prices, Metropolitan 
Gas (of Melbourne) 8%, 823, 

On Tuesday, Bombay 18s. 3d., 19s. 3d., 
Brighton and Hove 1724, ‘‘ A’ 139, British 
106, 1063, Croydon sliding-scale 973, maxi- 
mum dividend 82, European 63, 63, Gas Light 


and Coke 863, 87, 873, 87%, $73, 873, 88, 
3 p-ct. maximum 60, 4 p.ct. preference 793, 


{mperial Continental 139, 140, 141 ex div., 
Montevideo 69, 70 ex div., Primitiva 12s 4}d., 
12s, 6d., 12s. 103d., 4 p.ct. debentures 85, South 
Metropolitan 943, South Suburban 993, 5 p.ct. 
debenture 96, 97, Tottenham ‘‘B”’ gi. Sup- 
plementary prices, Bournemouth new 7 p.ct. 
‘* B”’ 123, Brighton and Hove 4 p.ct. deben- 
ture 76. 

On Wednesday, Bombay 18s. 6d., 18s. 9d., 
Brentford ‘* B ’’ 102, Brighton and Hove 172, 
Commercial 3} p.ct. 81, 82, 3 p.ct. debenture 
603, Croydon maximum dividend 83, Gas 
Light and Coke 87, 874, 873, 88, 4 p.ct. pre- 
ference 79, 79}, 3 p.ct. debenture 603, Imperial 
Continental 139, 140 ex div., Liverpool 7 p.ct. 
preference 1023, Oriental 1043, 105, Primitiva 
12s. 43d., 12s. 6d., 12s. gd., South Metro- 
politan 94, Tottenham *‘ B’’ go, Uxbridge, 
Maidenhead, and Wycombe 5 p.ct. 94%, 95, 
Wandsworth ‘‘ B ”’ 111%, 1313, Epsom 5 p.ct. 
1132, 114, 3 p.ct. debenture 583. Supplemen- 
tary prices, Brighton and Hove 7 p.ct. new de- 
benture 105, 1053, Horley 10 p.ct. - ee 18, 
135, Kingston- aupon-Thames 1044, 105, Leather- 
head 5 p.ct. ordinary 9%, 9%, Redhill 5 p.ct. 
“*B” 81, Sutton 1073. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 693, 
Brighton and Hove 173, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
82, Continental Union 38, 38}. 7 p.ct. prefer- 
ence go, Croydon sliding-scale 983, European 
63, Gas Light and Coke 863, 87, 873, 873, 
4 p.ct. preference 80, Imperial Continental 
139, 140, 140} ex div., Primitiva 12s. 73d, 
South Metropolitan 933, 93%, 95, Tottenham 
‘*B’’? gt. Supplementary prices, Gas Light 
and Coke 10 p.ct. Bonds 196, Southend-on- 
Sea 5 p.ct. new 86. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 69}{, Gas 
Light and Coke 873, Imperial Continental 
1393 ex div., Primitiva 12s. 3d., 12s. 434. 
12s. gd., South Metropolitan 932, 94, 94%, pe 
95, South, Suburban 5 p.ct. 993, Tottenham 
‘A’? 12. Supplementary prices, Bourne- 
mouth new “ B” 12%, Cape Town 5 p.ct. 
mort. debentures 75, Colonial 5 p.ct. deben- 
tures 71}. 

The position of the Bank’s reserve had an 
important influence on discount rates, which 
stiffened generally. Loanable funds, how- 
ever, were in plentiful demand, and overnight 
money was obtainable in some instances at as 
low as 2 p.ct. With the distribution of divi- 
dends on the 1st inst., rates are not expected 
to rise. Treasury Bills were allotted at 
£3 19s. ovgid, p.ct. 

The fluctuations of the French franc domin- 
ated the Foreign Exchange Market. The high- 
est point touched was 130, and the price closed 


ted ¢ 
at 124.683. Insurances have been effec at 
Lloyd’s against a retrogression to Vv: wane 
levels, the highest of which was 175. Belgian 


francs closed at 106.95, and A a lire at 
120. 

Silver was dull on Chinese selling, and Ree: 
price closed at 313$d. per oz. Gold remaine 
unaltered at 84s. 114d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 4 p.ct., to which a was 
reduced from 43 p.ct. on Oct. 1. Bank ee 
deposit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates d 
the discount houses are 2 p.ct. at call an 
2} p.ct. at notice, 
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Lincoln Gas Exhibition. 


During the two weeks, Nov. 16 to 28, an attractive exhibition was 
held at the St. Hugh Hall, Lincoln; the Lady Mayoress, Miss M. E. 
Melvile, officiating at the opening ceremony. Visitors were able to 
inspect the latest productions in domestic gas cooking appliances, 
and also gas grates, water heaters, radiators, &c., supplied by the 
following firms: The Davis Gas Stove Company, Ltd., ** Alpine ” 
cookers, ‘* Cassar ’’ and ‘* Brutus ’’ gas grates, ** Clover ’’ geysers, 
kc. Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., ‘* Aldwich *” cookers, 
“ Historic ’’ series of gas grates, water heaters, radiators, and labora- 
tory apparatus. The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
Lid., ‘° Bungalow "’ cookers, ** Period ’’ series of gas grates, ** Marl- 
borough ” fires (the latter in the new ‘‘ lustre ’’ as well as black 
finishes), and water heaters, which were well represented by the 
“Hollar ’ circulating boiler, ‘‘ Don ’’ geyser, and ‘‘ Lyn” sink 
yoiler. Messrs. Wilsons & Mathiesons, Ltd., ‘* Royal ’’ cookers and 
“Sunbeam ’’ and ‘‘ Sola” fires. Messrs. John Wright & Co., “‘ New 
Eureka ’’ cookers, with the labour-saving patent single hotplate bar, 
“Classic ’’ series of gas grates in black and special colour finishes, 
radiators, &c. The exhibition was an undoubted success; and great 
is due to the organizers and exhibitors. It should do much 
to further arouse the interest of the general public in gas and gas- 
consuming appliances. 


credit 











Deal and Walmer Gas Company.—The issue of £12,000 new 
ordinary stock of the Company, advertised recently in the ‘* Jour- 
xt,’ was considerably over-subscribed. 


Record Day’s Output at Manchester—On Friday, Nov. 27, 
31,692,000 ¢.ft. of gas were supplied by the Manchester Gas Depart- 
ment, compared with the previous record of 29,997,000 ¢.ft. on a day 
in 1923. 


Marking the Leek Centenary.—In order to mark the centenary 
of the Leek Gas-Works, the Urban Council have decided to allow an 
additional discount of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. to all consumers during the 
quarter ending March, 1926, subject to prompt payment. 


Cheaper Industrial Gas at Chesterfield—The Chesterfield Gas 
Committee have reduced the price of gas for industrial purposes. 
Small consumers are to be charged at the rate of 6d. per therm; and 
those taking 43 million c.ft. or more a quarter, 5d. per therm—both 
kss a discount of 12} p.ct. 


Change of Address.—Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co. (formerly of 
yo, Cannon Street), have removed to 46, Copthall Avenue, London 
Wall, E.C. 2, The firm’s new telephone number will be: London 
Wall 4481; and their telegraphic address : Cashbook, Stock, London. 
This change also applies to the fcllowing Gas Companies: Herne 
Bay Gas Company, Ltd., Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, 
Houghton-le-Spring District Gas Company, South African Lighting 
\ssociation, Ltd., and Barbados Gas Company, Ltd. 


Colonial Gas Association, Ltd.—The report of the Directors for 
the year ended June 30 showed that the amount of credit at the net 
revenue account was £.33,058. Dividends were recommended of 
§ p.ct. per annum (less interim dividend of 4 p.ct. for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924) on the preference shares, and g p.ct. per annum 
(less interim dividend of 4% p.ct.) on the ordinary shares. It was also 
recommended that £4cco be added to the reserve fund, that £4000 
ve set aside for Australian income-tax, and that £11,623 be carried 
forward to the next account. 


Montgomery Gas Supply.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
Montgomery Town Council, the question of the gas supply took 
another awkward turn. The lessee of the gas-works (Mr. Wilkes), 
who supplies the gas under contract, interviewed the Council, and 
said that owing to the expense of running the gas-works during the 
fast two or three months, he was practically compelled to sell his 
gas plant. Alderman C, P. Davies said it was very unsatisfactory 
at the present time; and he did not know what would happen if Mr. 
Wilkes sold the plant. What he wished to know was how he was 
going to make gas without plant. In view of past experiences, he 
(Alderman Davies) should not advise the Council to buy anything 
connected with the works. Mr. Proctor called the attention of Mr. 
Wilkes to the fact that he was under a contract with the Council 
‘0 supply the borough with gas; and if he was going to sell the 
plant, he could not fulfil his obligations. It was decided to further 
“scuss the question at a special meeting of the Council. 


a 
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Electricity at Whitchurch. 


An unusual situation was brought about by the Whitchurch Urban 
Council at a special meeting over the question of distributing elec- 


tricity. Nearly twelve months ago the Council decided to support 
the application of the Whitchurch Gas Company for distributing 
powers. The Gwynnydd Trust subsequently decided to go on with 


their application in spite of this decision, and the Council resolved 
to oppose the application of the Trust. At the last meeting of the 
Council, however, dissatisfaction was expressed with the long delay 
of the Gas Company in preparing and submitting their Order to be 
applied for. The copy of the Order having been at last submitted, 
it was said to vary materially from the original draft. The streets 
to be supplied were different, and Malpas was included in the applica- 
tion. The Clerk was requested to go into the whole matter, and 
advise the Council at the special meeting. He then advised them 
that the proposal to take in the rural districts of Whitehurch and 
Malpas would make the scheme a vastly more costly one, and the 
capital expenditure necessary rendered the scheme prohibitive. More- 
over, the Gas Company were at present paying a dividend of 10 p.ct., 
and the new capital raised would be entitled to 7 p.ct. But if those 
maximum dividends were not earned, the present shareholders would 
have their 10 p.ct. reduced proportionately with the 7 p.ct, share- 
holders. This being so, it followed naturally that the price of gas 
in Whitchurch would be raised, in order that the present dividends 
might be earned. In view of this statement, several members of the 
Council thought their support ought to be withdrawn; and a reso- 
lution to this effect was carried. It was decided to state the grounds 
of objection to both applications to the Electricity Commissioners. 





The Armagh Gas Light Company have reduced the price of gas 
by 5d. per tooo c.ft.; the new rate being 6s. 3d. 

Recent contributors to the Leeds University Extension Appeal 
Fund include the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, 20 guineas; and 
Messrs. Wilsons and Mathiesons, Ltd., £500. 

Messrs. Pope & Smith, at Ledbury, last week, sold 24 fully-paid 
shares in the Ledbury Gas, Coal, and Coke Company. Two lots 
went for £16 10s. each, one at £16 5s., and the fourth for 4°16. 

At a meeting of the Newry Urban Council, the Clerk (Mr. W. 
Cronin) reported that the public gas lighting of the town under the 
Council cost £71000 a year, and that it was so efficiently carried out 
that no more lamps were now required. 

The Southern representative of the Chiswick Meter Works (James 
Dougall), Mr. L. Truscott, will be prevented.from making any calls 
for the next four or five weeks owing to an accident which has caused 
him to be laid up with a fraciured foot. 

Owing to the large number of essays sent in, numbering nearly 
11,000, the British Commercial Gas Association find it impossible to 
announce at present the results of their 471200 Gas Essay Competition, 
The names of the prize-winners will be published in the Press on 
March 1. 

The recent fog in the East Lancashire district had the result of 
causing the Accrington and District Gas Board to work at their ut- 
most capacity; the output being almost 25 p.ct. in excess of the 
usual amount, and an extra 433,000 c.ft. being registered to meet the 
additional needs during one day. 

The Shipley Gas Committee have decided to make a charge of 
2s. 6d. for the operation of cutting-off supplies of gas to customers 
because of default of payment of accounts. It had been found that 
some people would not pay for their gas until it was cut off, and then 
paid, with the result that the gas immediately had to be renewed. 
Legally no charge could be made for putting the supply on, so as 
this was a troublesome business, the charge would be made for 
cutting-off. 





Mr. R. Watson, Gas Engineer to the Doncaster Corporation, lec- 
tured at the Doncaster ‘‘ Y.M.C.A.”’ last week on the smoke nuis- 
ance. After outlining the early history of the use of coal, he spoke 
of the enormous consumption of raw coal to-day, and its tremendous 
ill-effect on human health and property. He then went on to. show 
what a big factor is the use of gas—especially in domestic service— 
in reducing the smoke evil, and gave figures of the great increase in 
gas consumption in this country since 1902, with consequent benefit 
to the community. A member of the audience, in the course of ques- 
tions after the lecture, suggested that the day of gas was over, except 
from the point of view of obtaining bye-products from carbonization ; 
but Mr. Watson answered that he was astounded to hear such a sug- 
gestion, in view of the fact that gas was unquestionably the premier 
heating agent, and its sale was increasing every year. 














IN THE PRESS. 








For Gas Engineers. 


THE “JOURNAL” DIARY AND 
GAS CALENDAR, 1926. 


Price 7 /6 post free. 


For Gas Salesmen. 


THE “GAS SALEMAN’S” DIARY 
AND HANDBOOK, 1926. 


Price 3/6 post free. 


The books are uniform in size and finish, measuring 7” x 4#”, in limp binding with round corners, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer - not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ should TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 35/- 18/- 10/- 


issue. 40/- 21/- 11/6 
} 86]. 


Advance Rate: 
i 
& ielaed Credit Rate: 


Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 
Payable in Advance 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 

Payable in Advance j 


United 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 40/- - 22/6 mn 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Post 

Oflice Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. | 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


addressed to 
FLEET StTREE?, 





AS PURIFICATION OXIDE OF IRON. 


& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON House, 
34, OLD Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams; ‘* PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: LONDON WALL, 9144, 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
‘* Bripurnmmat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5094. 


Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
‘*PREPARED” AND ‘“*UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
Lonpon OFFICE: 


84/35, Nor¥YoLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* BripunimaT Estranp Lonpon.” CENTRAL 6361, 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Covenrry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANncHESTER. 

Telephone: Rusnotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GAsMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
SEPeTALLS prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, L7p., 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvertown, 
Telegrams—‘t HypRocHLorIc, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Po Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


. Telegrams— 
Brappock, OLDHAM,” and‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Cnancery Lane, London, W.C., 2. 
Telegrams: ‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLe AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester.” 
Tel. Nos. : 3268-9 City. 


PaLAcE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Parl. London.” 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Advertisement, Oct. 21, p. 187. 


DD to the brilliance of your show- 

ROOM and Window Display by using BETTER- 

WAY INTERCHANGEABLE SIGNS—high class, 

neat, arresting, compelling, the best Signs obtainable. 
Special schemes, our study. Write for particulars. 

Betrerways, Lrp , Dept. L., 38, Gr. QUEEN St.,W.C.2, 


FL orcaincon BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


‘*FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns- 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with etiiciency for Re- 
pairs, 
JoserpH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouron. 


Telegrams—‘' Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years, Reference given to Gas Companies. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 





SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hinz, Lonpon, £.C,3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” Fizz CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hix1, Lonoon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 
Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 260), 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hixux, Lonpon, £.C. 3. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
Patent AGency Lrtp., Director B. T. Kina, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 146a, QueEN 
Victoria St., E.C. 4, and 6, Quatiry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C. 39 years’ refs. *Phone Cent. 682. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c, VACANT. 


WN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 


CORPORATION OF BIRKENHEAD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN. 


PPLICANTS for the above Position 


are THANKED and Informed that the POST 
HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the 

Position of DISTRIBUTION SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for a large Gas Undertaking. Candidates 
must not be over 45 Years of Age, must bave a Thorough 
Practical Knowledge and Training in all Branches of 
Gas Distribution, including Main and Service Laying 
(High and Low Pressure), Gastitting and Appliances, 
and have been in Charge of Men. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, Training, and 
Salary required, along with copies of not more than 
Three recent Testimonials, to No. 7614, ‘* Gas JovRNAL,” 
11, Bout Cocrt, FLEET STREET, E.C, 4, onor before the 
21st of December, 1925. 





EQUIRED by the Monmouth Gas 
and Water Works Company, Ltd., a CLERK toact 
as COLLECTOR, CASHIER, and GENERAL AC- 
COUNTANT, must be able to prepare the Books ready 
for Auditing. Population about 6000; number of Gas 
Consumers, 700. State Salary required. 
_ Applications to be sent to the Secretary by the 10th 
inst, 


—<—<——<—= 


EQUIRED by The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, an ASSISTANT TRUNK 
MAINS ,NSPECTOR. Applicants should have bad 
Experience in the Supervision of the Laying and Main- 
tenance of large diameter Mains. Preference will be 
given to those with Experience of Public Works. Age 
25-35 years. 

Applications, giving Particulars of Qualifications and 
Salary required, should be addressed to the SuckETAB!, 
Tne Gas LigHt AND CokE Company, Horserery Road, 
WEstinsTER, 8.W. 1, marked “ Assistant Trunk Mains 
Inspector,”’ 


EPRESENTATIVES wanted who are 

open to carry an Additional Good xe!ling Line 

to Gas, Tar, and Bye-Products Works. , 

Send full particulars of present Agencies and ge 

covered to No. 7615, ‘‘ GAs JOURNAL,” 11, Bour Coustr 
Fixer StTreet, E.C. 4, 








